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AN ANTHOLOGY OF PEOPLE WE KNOW 


HORACE EVANS 
JHE greatest ambition of 
Horace Evans is to be re- 

my garded as a fair-minded 
Ss bt A298) man. In business he strives 
ES) to be absolutely impartial 
in all of his dealings. In buying wheat 
and in consigning to market, he dis- 
tributes his patronage as evenly as pos- 
sible among all of the grain concerns of 
his acquaintance; his bag purchases are 
likewise parceled out among the several 
manufacturers, every railway freight so- 
licitor receives an occasional car of flour 
from him, he carries a small “card” in 
each of more than a dozen trade publi- 
cations; and in all ways Horace Evans 
conscientiously strives to avoid bias or 
prejudice. The result is that everybody 
thinks indifferently well of Horace 
Evans, but no one ever gives him a 
worth-while preference or strives to ren- 
der him more than fair service. 

It is a pity that Horace Evans is not 
a Turk, for he would succeed admirably 
in the ownership and management of a 
harem, easily avoiding all favoritism, 
with its resultant jealousy, rancor and 
acrimony. 





H. A. EDWARDS 


H. A. Edwards is so good-natured and 
friendly that, when he gave Al Bowen 
an open order for a bill of repair ma- 
terial, Al could not resist the temptation 
to have it overpriced in the invoice. It 
went through without any trouble, but 





when Al next called at the office of the 
Edwards Milling Company he found the 
atmosphere as good-natured and friendly 
as a rusty knife. 

THE COLE BAKING COMPANY 


The Cole Baking Company thinks it is 
smart, and that it buys its flour under 
the market. The truth is that the Cole 
Baking Company pays more than the 
kind of flour delivered to it is worth. 
The millers know this, laugh at old man 
Cole and have lots of fun telling each 
other what they did to him the last time 
he bought from them. 


GEORGE W. BAKER 


George W. Baker can hardly wait for 
the day when there is going to be any 
kind of convention. He’ arrives the 
morning of the first day and can barely 
take time to get shown to his hotel room, 
so anxious is he to get down to the 
lobby, register and get his badge. He 
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spends nearly the whole morning shaking 
hands and telling people whom he cares 
nothing about how glad he is. to see 
them. While the president is delivering 
his address and the secretary is reading 
his report, Baker is still busy greeting 
people and telling them how happy he is 
they could come. By afternoon he has 
talked with nearly everybody, but man- 
ages to pick up a few strays and speaks 
to a good many of them about getting 
together this evening. : 

When dinner time comes he is all set 
for a big table and a good time, but 
finds the crowd has scattered and, final- 
ly, has to eat with a calendar salesman 
and a dealer in secondhand jute bags. 
After dinner, he finds that many have 
made up parties and gone off to the 
theatre, and, while he feels sure there 
is a poker game somewhere in the hotel, 
he can’t locate it. 
Finally he goes up to 
the secretary’s head- 
quarters to try to 
find some of the 
boys, but discovers 
it locked up and no 
light showing over 
the transom. At 
ten o’clock he goes 
to bed, and thus 
misses the cheerful 
party which made 
up the round table 
in the grill, ate on- 
ion soup with noo- 
dles, fried eggs and 
roquefort toast, and 
hired the orchestra 
to play overtime ac- 
companying the sex- 
tette from “Sunshine Land” which had 
a near-by table. 

In the morning George Baker finds his 
feet sore and his back stiff from stand- 








ing about all day on the mosaic floors, 
but he hurries right down to breakfast 
so he will be ready for the convention’s 
biggest day. He visits the assembly 
room intermittently, and at noon sits for 
the group picture outside the hotel. At 
night he attends the grand banquet, eats 
the thin soup, broiled chicken and Nea- 
politan ice cream, and listens to the 
speaking until after one. The coffee 
which he drinks keeps him awake until 
four, and by the time he gets up to the 
meeting room after a late breakfast he 
finds the officers and a few of the faith- 
ful just winding up the election of direc- 
tors for the ensuing year, preparatory 
to adjournment. By 
the time he _ has 
lunched alone in the 
grill he learns most 
of what is left of 
the crowd has gone 
to the ball game, so 
he decides to catch 
the five o’clock train 
for Chicago, and 
take the _ limited 
from there so he will 
be home in_ the 
morning. 

George W. Baker 
is a man so much to 
be admired for the 
way he turns out to 
a convention that it 
is a pity the only 
fun he has is in looking forward to it 
before and telling about it afterwards. 





SAM BENTON 


When Sam Benton came to Auburn 
twenty-five years “ago people some way 
got the idea that he was stuck up. In 
all of the ‘twenty-five years Sam has 
lived a modest, unassuming life; he is 
honest, industrious and well-behaved, has 
made a fine success with both the flour 
mill and the Farmers’ Bank, and has 
about the happiest family’ of girls and 
boys in Auburn. And still people speak 
of Sam Benton as proud and stuck up. 
The truth is that he is sensitive and shy, 
and what people take for uppishness is 
merely timidity. — 


THE SIX STAR BROKERAGE COMPANY 


The Six Star Brokerage Company has 
been in business for twenty years, failed 


* seven times, moved every two years, and 
been sued so often that every judge in - 


Georgia has a code sign to indicate its 
name in his docket. Yet it is now repre- 
senting three millers in Minnesota, two in 
Illinois, four in Kansas, one in Ohio, and 
fourteen in “scattering” states. Pretty 


soon all twenty-four millers will be 
abusing “the southern trade,” but the Six 
Star Brokerage Company will not care 
about that; it has never run out of mill- 
ers yet. 
UNCLE ASA LAMBETH 
When Uncle Asa Lambeth’s son-in-law 


and nephew persuaded him to build a 
new mill, the contractor urged him to 





make the building large enough to per- 
mit the addition of another thousand- 
barrel unit in case it should be needed. 
“No,” said Uncle Asa, “I think, if you 
can fix it that way, I’d rather have you 
build one so we can take out half of it 
if it turns out we’re thinking a little too 
well of ourselves.” 


HENRY WEST 
Within a year after Henry West got 
a job at the Eagle Mills, Xavier T. 
Briggs died and Henry West fell into 
the job of sales manager. His boss says _ 
he has made good, and secretly believes 
Henry is the smarter of the two. But 
people who trade with the Eagle Mill 
know that Henry West takes too many 
short cuts, that he is slippery, evades is- 
sues and cannot be trusted. One of these 
days Henry will blow up with a great 
noise, and the reputation he is making 
for being sly will keep him from getting » 
another job. 


WILLIAM R. GREEN 
William R. Green is a man of unusual 
perseverance. He has an idea that it is 
possible to tell another miller how he 
kept a buyer from wriggling out of a 





contract without having to listen to the 
other miller telling of a similar victory 
accomplished by him. William has been 
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fifteen years ‘trying to prove that it can 
be done, but so far has lost every en- 


gagement. 
MARK L. EASTON 


When people are sitting around talk- 
ing about business, international ex- 





change and whether money is tight or 
easy, Mark Easton always joins in the 
talk and tells about how he finds the 
money market. Everybody knows that 
Mark’s financial situation depends whol- 
ly upon how D. L. Parker, of the Farm- 
ers’ State Bank, happens to be feeling 
when Mark wants an extension, but 
everybody is too polite to say so. If 
they did, Mark could say “you too,” and 
all the wise talk about world affairs 
would blow up. 


PRICE J, MEYERS 
When Price J. Meyers ran the eleva- 
tor at Stone Creek, 
the farmers used to 
have to load their 
wheat in a double 
wagon box and pile 
sacks on top in order 


to make Price’s 
scales react in their 
favor. But Price 


Meyers has gotten 
on since then, and is 
now so moral and 
ethical that the 
preachers are afraid 
of him. Price him- 
self has forgotten 
the old days, now 
that he is so rich he can afford to be 
honest. 





THE ALGER MILL 


So long as fire spares the Alger mill, 
Sylvester Newman, of the Alger State 
Bank, will make money out of it. New- 
man never really owned the mill, but, 
while every one else has lost money in it, 
Newman has profited steadily. Wilkes 
Brothers, who built the mill years ago, 
hadn’t enough money to run it, so the 
bank backed them until they got in a 
tight place and finally had to give up the 
struggle. After a few months, Newman 
got another man interested and sold him 
the property on promise to give him cred- 
it to operate it with. He did no better 
than the Wilkeses, so Newman got the 
mill back in settlement; and since then 
the Alger mill has a new owner every 
year or two. 
well, and the town thinks that the mill is 
at last in good hands; but before long 
the same old story is repeated, with 
either a quiet settlement and deeding 
over of the property or a public sale at 
which Sylvester Newman is the ‘only bid- 
der. 

All of the time Sylvester Newman 
talks around about his bad luck in not 
being able to get anybody to make a 
success of the mill, but the truth is New- 
man doesn’t want anybody to make it go. 
Every time he sells it and gets it back 
again he cleans the last owner out of a 


Each of them starts off- 
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few thousand dollars, and if ever a man 
showed up with enough capital to be in- 
dependent of the Alger State Bank, 
Newman would not sell him the prop- 
erty. 

Because of its repeated failures the 
mill has helped to give the town a bad 
name, and everybody is ashamed of it 
and of its getting the town laughed at. 
But Sylvester Newman does not mind 
that so long as he can sell the mill and 
get it back again every year or two. He 
has made at least a dozen good men 
walk the plank, but if he were called a 
pirate he would resent it as strongly as 
he would any one questioning his being 
the leading and most public spirited citi- 
zen of Alger. 


CARL GLENARM 


Carl Glenarm was a leading believer 
in direct-by-mail selling circulars until 
after he got his name on the mailing list 
of the Department of Commerce and 





bought a kit of mackerel from a mail 
order house at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
He now understands how it feels to be 
a victim of a follow-up campaign. 


AMBROSE EASTMAN 


After Ambrose Eastman had risen to 
be manager of the Star Mills he made a 
special study of efficiency and _labor- 
saving methods. Among the things he 
put into his office was a system.of push 
and call buttons that was so wonderful 
people would make special trips to look 
at it. Ambrose Eastman was very proud 
of the system until one day he caught 
himself trying to work out a scheme for 
having the buttons work themselves auto- 
matically, and the whole thing struck him 
as being so silly he had it all torn out, 
and after that, when he wanted anything, 
he shouted for it or went and got it 
himself. 

DAVID P, AUSTIN 

When David P. Austin succeeded the 
little whippersnapper who had for a 
year past bored us to death by his smart 
talk about “Stickfast” belting, we were 
not much impressed. He just visited 
briefly, asked us if we needed any belt- 
ing, and left with a quiet “good morn- 
ing” that did not impress any of us one 
way or another. But the next time Aus- 
tin came around he asked if le might 
go through the mill, and a little later 
came back and showed us how for a few 
dollars we could replace a short drive 
that hadn’t been working right. When 
the little piece of belting came, Austin 
happened in just in time to assist in fit- 
ting it. After that, little by little, he 
drifted into being a sort of transmission 
life guard for the mill, and we began to 
call him the belting superintendent. 


One day in the random talk at a will- 
ers’ meeting, David P. Austin’s name 
came up and somebody said he was their 
company’s belting superintendent. It 
turned out that he was on pretty much 
the same terms with nearly every mill in 
the state. After a while we saw Austin 
less frequently, and wondered about it 
until we discovered he had been put in 
charge of a bigger territory and could 
not get around so often. But, some 
way or other, we always knew where to 
reach him, and he had a way of making 
his less. frequent visits just at the time 
when a belt or two had to be ordered. 

One day we received a letter from the 
head office of Austin’s company signed 
by him as sales manager. In his letter 
he did not even refer to his advancement, 
but when we wrote him extending good 
wishes, we found we’d dictated the letter 
to “Dear Dave,” although we could nev- 
er remember having called him that be- 
fore. Probably every customer he had 
unconsciously did the same thing. 


JOHN PAUL TRAIN 
John Paul Train is very fond of being 
elected to office; and, while no one seems 


to. know how or why it happens, it 
usually turns out that when anything is 





organized, John Paul Train is made 
president. 

As a matter of fact, John Paul never 
does anything as president beyond his 
address of acceptance, and presiding 
pompously and ineffectively at the meet- 
ings. John Paul really looks upon being 
elected president as a sort of well mer- 
ited recognition of his prominence, like 
being chosen queen of the carnival or 
set up as a Beacon light on a hill. Near- 
ly everybody knows this about John Paul 
Train, but still they go on electing him 
president. 


ARTHUR MURPHY 


Arthur Murphy has his accounts so 
well systematized and is such a lover of 
reduction of all expenses to a unit basis 
that when he had to be operated on for 


appendicitis, he figured out the surgeon’s 


fee on the basis of cents per barrel on 
the mill’s output during the time he was 
in the hospital. 
MISS LENNIE SEARS 
In eighteen years, Lennie Sears has 
just missed four mornings at the office 
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of the Easton Milling Company. In those 
years Old Man Easton has increased his 
business a hundred times over, but Len- 
nie Sears, with her thin little face, tight 
hair, black skirt and white waist with 
protectors over the sleeves, is just where 
she was except for getting a little more 
pay each year or so. Old Man Easton is 





rich and respected, as he deserves to be, 
for he has been honest, careful and in- 
dustrious; but the best thing that can 
happen to Old Man Easton will be tu 
die when Lennie Sears does, for other- 
wise people will find out about his weak- 
nesses in figures, spelling and a good 
many other details that Lennie Sears 
has taken care of all of these years. 


MRS. J. B. COOPER 


Joe Cooper was so busy looking after 
his business and taking care of his 
mother and widowed sister that he hadn’t 
time to think of getting married until 
he was nearly forty, when Laura Keys, 
according to women-talk, ran him down. 
But Laura worships Joe, and thinks he 
is the smartest man in town. Every- 
body, as a matter of fact, likes Joe, and 
he has so much energy and ability that 
he is usually selected to head every pub- 
lic movement. Nobody could possibly 
handle them better than Joe does; but 
lately people are beginning to turn away 
from Joe Cooper because of his wife. 

Joe himself is modest and does what 
he is called upon to do from plain desire 
to be useful, but his wife bores every- 
body by constantly harping on what a 
wonderful man Joe is. She has talked 
about him and run around blowing about 
Joe so much that people are beginning 
to regard her as Joe’s manager, and the 


\ 


rest of the women resent her being 
bossy, and run her down to their hus- 
bands. Joe realizes that her oratory is 
gradually making him unpopular, but 
there doesn’t seem to be anything he can 
do about it. 
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Z“‘Red Sawyer,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
A yRiver Roller Mills, “is considerable lathered up 

<< on account of the billion dollar company 
/ that’s goin’ to keep the farmers from 
SY “\""Settin’ robbed of their wheat, an’ Red 
AW hit’ wants to know why in time, ef 
\’ the farmers is to be saved, him 
Nan’ me don’t raise around two 
=~hundred million or so to protect 
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Me (4 us crick millers. ‘You taken,’ says 
A || Red, ‘Elder White with fifty bushels of 
= Wwheat off’n his hill patch an’ a billion 
¢ = a == dollar concern eggin’ him on, an’ all hell 
== couldn’t trade with him until after the rats an’ weevils 
had got time to tote off his whole crop one grain at a load. 
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THE GREAT EVENT 

Interest in the forthcoming mass con- 
vention of millers is steadily increasing 
throughout the trade, and although it is 
difficult to estimate in advance the prob- 
able number who will be present in Chi- 
cago on June 29 and 30 and July 1, the 
dates set for this event, the indications 
are that the attendance will be both large 
and representative. 

Much has happened since the millers 
of the United States last came together 
in a national meeting, and it is evident 
that they welcome the opportunity given 
them by the Millers’ National Federation 
to assemble again under its auspices. 

If the occasion were nothing more 
than a great trade reunion affording a 
chance to renew old acquaintances and 
friendships, it would fully justify itself, 
but it will be far more than that, since 
the subjects for discussion are of vital 
importance, and the benefits to be de- 
rived from a strong reassertion of the 
underlying spirit of the industry . are 
obvious. 

American millers do not seem fully to 
realize the possibilities of the export 
flour trade which have developed as a 
result of the war. Apparently they are 
not conscious of the great opportunities 
which actually exist to extend the sale 
of American flour in markets hitherto 
unknown to them, and which have here- 
tofore appeared inaccessible. These 
markets, as Mr. Raikes has pointed out 
in his recent correspondence from the 
Continent, are actually demanding and 
buying American flour on a large scale, 
and it is being supplied through foreign 
agencies, 

At present, owing to low exchange 
values and limited purchasing power, the 
demand is for the cheaper grades, but 
this is only a temporary condition, cer- 
tain to change as these countries gradu- 
ally improve and their cash resources be- 
come greater. The point is that they 
show a very decided desire to buy Ameri- 
can flour, the result of a real and strong 
demand. 

Such a trade needs encouragement and 
cultivation. Thus far the middlemen 
seem to have taken the lead in exploit- 
ing it and, as a result, there is some 
complaint as to the quality of the flour 
shipped. It is evident that many of the 


exporters who have been dealing exten- 
sively in these new markets know little 
or nothing about flour; they simply 
found a demand and supplied it, no 
doubt at a profit to themselves, but, 
while their enterprise is commendable, it 
is scarcely to be expected, under the cir- 
cumstances, that they would exercise as 
much care in maintaining the reputation 
for American flour as if they were manu- 
facturers of it. 

Increasingly the demand is for more 
direct dealings with American millers, on 
the score both of economy and guaran- 
teed quality. This legitimate tendency 
should not be ignored, but, as far as is 
compatible with security, encouraged. 
Here is an opportunity for the enter- 
prising American miller who is broad 
enough to look far afield for business to 
build up an important and enduring 
trade connection, and he should not 
neglect it. 

Understanding of the situation is a 
prerequisite to practical transactions, 
and those who attend the Chicago con- 
vention will be in the way of obtaining 
considerable information which will be of 
value to them. June 30 is to be Export 
Day on the programme, and among those 
who will address the meeting. will be 
Admiral William S. Benson, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, who 
has shown toward the milling industry a 
spirit of helpfulness and co-operation 
which is most encouraging, and which, 
if fully reciprocated, cannot fail to ac- 
complish real results of immense value. 

A few words concerning the record of 
Admiral Benson will be of interest in 
this connection, especially to those who 
hope to meet him in Chicago. He was 
born in 1855, graduated at the Naval 
Academy in 1877, promoted ensign in 
1881, lieutenant in 1893, lieutenant com- 
mander in 1900, captain in 1909, and rear 
admiral in 1915. He has served on vari- 
ous assignments at the Naval Academy 
and afloat in all duties as high as divi- 
sion and squadron commander. From 
1913 to 1915 he was commandant of the 
Philadelphia naval yard, and in 1915 
was appointed chief of naval operations. 

Admiral Benson was a member of the 
commission appointed by President Wil- 
son to confer with the allied powers in 
Europe in 1917, a member of the special 
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commission abroad in 1918, the naval 
representative in drawing up the naval 
terms of the armistice with Germany 
and the Central Powers, and naval ad- 
viser to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace. He returned to the 
United States in 1919, and continued as 
chief of naval operations until Septem- 
ber of that year, when, by the operation 
of the law, he retired, having seen forty- 
seven years of active service. Admiral 
Benson was recommended to Congress by 
the President to be made permanent 
admiral for life. He has been awarded 
the D. S. M., the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor by France, and the 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George by Great Britain. 

Such, in brief, is the official record of 
the highly distinguished gentleman who 
has consented to honor the millers by 
addressing them at the Chicago conven- 
tion, and it is certain that what he will 
have to say on this occasion will not be 
in the nature of complimentary plati- 
tudes, but helpful, sound and practical 
advice as to the best means of develop- 
ing the export flour trade; advice such 
as the industry needs and cannot fail to 
profit by. 

It will not only be a great pleasure to 
hear Admiral Benson; it will be a privi- 
lege which the millers will appreciate. 
For almost a year the trade has been 
undergoing a necessary, if trying, period 
of readjustment. This has been success- 
fully survived, and it is now time for 
the industry to gird up its loins and 
press forward into new fields of ac- 
complishment. Admiral Benson can and 
will give its members good counsel as to 
how this may be done in the highly im- 
portant department of exporting, which 
is perhaps more vital to the future of the 
milling business than any other factor 
in its development. 





GOOD IF IT WORKS 

A Pennsylvania flour concern has hit 
upon a scheme which, if enough millers 
bite, will forever put its promoter be- 
yond the reach of want; and, in the 
event of its failure to catch the unwary 
miller, it will, after all, be out only a 
trifle of postage. 

The scheme, simplified and relieved of 
much redundant verbiage in the form 
of “parties of the first part” and so on, 
is as follows: In a certain place, “not in 
Pennsylvania but elsewhere,” a_ state 
contract is about to be let for ten thou- 
sand barrels of flour; the promoter is in 
close touch with the situation and at the 
right moment proposes to file bids for 
the contract; its position, furthermore, is 
such that it expects to know in advance 
approximately what prices are bid and 
thereby be able to discount them. 

All of which is quite in order, even if 
but mildly interesting to the miller ad- 
dressed by circular letters. Where the 
miller is supposed to get excited is when 
the communication breaks the glad news 
that the promoter is prepared also to 
submit his bid, corrected by wire at the 
last possible minute, on the following 
terms, to wit: cash with agreement, in 
advance, to cover “service charge,” fifty 
dollars; commission in the event that the 
bid gets the business, ten cents per bar- 
rel, inclusive of the fifty plunks already 
paid for services rendered in submitting 
the bid. ‘ 

The subscriber to the communication 
adds that it is necessary that the miller 
make it snappy and post his fifty berries 
at once, “to reach us by Tuesday.” 
Otherwise, it is intimated, the ship will 
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not sail, the miller’s bid will not be filed, 
the business will not be gotten and the 
miller will continue to inhabit his same 
old unpleasant and unprofitable slough 
of despond. 

So it goes. It seems, on the whole, a 
rather good scheme. Perhaps there are 
millers who will fall for it. Fifty dol- 
lars is no great sum to pay for having 
one’s bid submitted on a contract to be 
let in “another state” some time within 
“the next ten days” providing the 
“agreement with check arrives by Tues- 
day.” Very likely nothing whatever will 
come of it, but, considered purely from 
the standpoint of recreation, it is not 
without its appeal. 

If there be any miller who cares to 
invest and has not been favored with a 
circular communication embodying the 
agreement, The Northwestern Miller will 
gladly supply the name of the hopeful 
promoter. It will do even better than 
that; if it can discover that the concern 
has, through the operation of its silly 
game, stuck any miller, it will print its 
name and location without delay, so that 
all others who feel the need of similar 
adventure may have a chance to get it. 


THE MYSTERY OF GERMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTS 

A little over two months ago The 
Northwestern Miller commented on the 
great increase recently shown in flour 
shipments to Germany, as indicated by 
the official export figures. For the ten 
months from July 1, 1920, to April 30, 
1921, the total quantity of flour milled 
in the United States and shipped to Ger- 
man buyers, according to the statement 
of the Department of Commerce, was 
1,606,311 barrels, or twelve per cent of 
the total flour exports of the country for 
the period; in addition, 2,370,579 barrels 
of flour were reported as shipped to 
Poland and Danzig, thereby indicating 
that, whatever may have been the ulti- 
mate destination of the American flour 
sent to Germany, only a small part of 
it can have gone into Poland. 

The reports of the Department of 
Commerce do not, however, accord at all 
with the facts as reported from various 
unofficial but trustworthy sources. It 
is practically impossible, for example, to 
find any flour miller in the United States 
who has during the crop year made ex- 
tensive sales to Germany. Furthermore, 
the European representative of The 
Northwestern Miller, after a recent visit 
to Germany, reports that the importation 
of wheat flour is virtually prohibited, and 
is possible only under special government 
permit, adding that very little American 
flour is at present going into consump- 
tion in Germany. It is his understanding 
that the large quantities of flour osten- 
sibly destined for Germany are really in 
transit to Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 

In an effort to clear up the obscurity 
on this point, the Department of Com- 
merce was applied to for specific infor- 
mation regarding the flour exports listed 
as for Germany, with the following 
result: 

“Wasuinoton, D. C., June 1, 1921. 
“The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“Gentlemen: I am in receipt of your 
letter of May 25 stating that, according 
to information transmitted by your 
European representative, the importa- 
tion of wheat flour into Germany is prac- 
tically prohibited, and that, according to 
his understanding, the flour exported 
from the United States to Germany is 
shipped in transit to Czecho-Slovakia 
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and Poland. The figures of exports of 
wheat flour to Germany, as published in 
our monthly summary, are correct ac- 
cording to the reports received from the 
Customs Service. Under the customs 
regulations, which are printed on the 
back of the shipper’s export declaration, 
the exporter is instructed to state the 
country of ultimate foreign destination, 
that is, the country to which the goods 
are sold, as the country of exportation. 
They are cautioned to exercise special 
care to state the final destination of 
goods transshipped in the United King- 
dom, Netherlands, and Germany en route 
to other countries. 

“Your letter has been referred to the 
Bureau of Customs Statistics for inves- 
tigation and you will be further informed 
in case there should be any changes 
made in the statistics as already pub- 
lished. 

“Yours very truly, 
“J. Hony, 
“Chief, Division of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce.” 


The probability that any large quan- 
tity of American flour is going by way 
of Germany into Poland is disposed of 
by the abnormally large amount officially 
reported as exported direct to that coun- 
try. As to Czecho-Slovakia, the situa- 
tion is explained by a report made to 
the Department of Commerce last March 
by the United States consul at Prague. 
According to this report, Czecho-Slovakia 
in February and March completed ar- 
rangements with Great Britain and Hol- 
land insuring its full flour supply to the 
end of June. By these arrangements, 
Great Britain supplied thirty thousand 
tons of flour, or about three hundred 
thousand barrels, while Holland con- 
tributed three thousand five hundred car- 
loads of “cereals,” the precise nature of 
which was not specified. The credit 
whereby these purchases were made pos- 
sible was based on large stocks of 
Czecho-Slovakian sugar at Hamburg. 

The flour to be supplied by Great Brit- 
ain under this arrangement consisted of 
one third American flour from the Brit- 
ish war stocks, and two thirds Chinese 
flour, probably that same famous Chi- 
nese flour which, on its arrival in Eng- 
land, had proved so annoying to the 
bakers because it had become the abiding 
place for worms. The importation of 
considerable quantities of American 
flour into Czecho-Slovakia is thus readily 
explained, and the arrangement entered 
into by that country with Great Britain 
and Holland makes it appear quite un- 
likely that Czecho-Slovakia is adding 
materially to its flour supply by impor- 
tations received from the United States 
by way of Germany. 

This leaves still undetermined the an- 
swer to the question of what becomes of 
the American flour reported by the cus- 
toms authorities as sold and shipped to 
German buyers. That this report is sub- 
stantially correct can hardly be doubted, 
in view of the clear statement of the 
Department of Commerce on this point. 
In one sense, what subsequently becomes 
of this flour is of relatively little impor- 
tance to the American miller; the fact 
remains that during the past ten or 
eleven months German buyers have pur- 
chased and ordered shipped to them well 
over a million and a half barrels of 
American flour. Whether they sell it 
for domestic consumption, or put it into 
storage, or re-export it, they have eu 
become important customers, doing busi- 
ness rather with the seaboard éxporting 
houses than with the mills direct. 





It is entirely possible that Germany 
is quietly building up large reserve 
stocks of flour, with a view eventually to 
creating an exportable surplus for the 
benefit of its own mills, which now, 
owing to deterioration, are unable to 
supply even the domestic needs. In pre- 
war days Germany annually exported 
from two to three million barrels of 
wheat flour, and an even larger quantity 
of rye flour, thanks to a system of 
government subsidy which enabled the 
German mills to meet and overcome 
practically any form of unsubsidized 
competition. Germany’s most urgent 
economic need now is to resuscitate its 
export trade, and thus it is quite reason- 
able to suppose that its heavy purchases 
of wheat flour from the United States, 
at a time when domestic consumption 
appears to be strictly limited, bear some 
relation to a definite scheme for the re- 
vival of this part of its foreign business. 

In any case, and unless the customs 
reports and the official records of the 
Department of Commerce can be shown 
to be grossly in error, Germany has of 
late come into the market for American 
flour to an extent utterly without prece- 
dent in the pre-war history of trade re- 
lations between the two countries. At 
a time when America’s flour exports are 
declining, Germany stands out as the 
most conspicuous exception among new 
customers, and in considering the future 
of the export flour trade, this fact de- 
serves very serious consideration. 





NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 


The following is quoted from a let- 
ter received by a miller from his repre- 
sentative in an important market: 

“One of the Minnesota mills is ship- 
ping them their best grade of flour on a 
consignment basis. As near as we could 
ascertain, the plan is for them to ship 
a couple of cars each week with no price 
fixed. When the cars are received they 
are unloaded and stored in the baker’s 
warehouse, and when the baker gets 
ready to use the flour the price is fixed 
on that particular day. It looks to us 
like a jug-handled arrangement, but buy- 
ers can hardly be blamed for getting 
all-they can from the mill. We thought 
millers cut out most of these practices 
during the war, but possibly they have 
gone back to some of their old and very 
bad habits.” 

Unhappily this is not an isolated case 
of revival of the vicious custom of con- 
signing flour direct to the buyer, al- 
though it is the first instance coming to 
the attention of The Northwestern Mill- 
er wherein the practice has been extend- 
ed to include bakers. 

That it is foolish and certain in the 
end to be unprofitable, if not actually 
disastrous, is known to every miller, in- 
cluding the one who does it. Unsold 
flour is always an explosive possession, 
even when stored in the miller’s own 
warehouse, but unsold flour placed where 
it can be disposed of to but a single 
customer, and at the time and in the 
manner of that single customer’s choice, 
is doubly dangerous. 

Just why some millers persist in thus 
trying to undo the sound method which 
has been laboriously built into the in- 
dustry in the past few years, notably 
since the Food Administration control 
period, is a trade puzzle. Some doubt- 
less choose this form of expediency and 
experiment in preference to reducing or 
suspending operation in periods of quiet 
demand; others, no doubt, being hopeful 
souls with high regard for their own 
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wit, imagine they have discovered some- 
thing new; the majority of offenders 
probably act from no motive better than 
sheer weakness and inability to say “no,” 
whatever the possible cost. 

None of these consignment practices, 
with all of the attendant price protec- 
tions, optional sales and the multitude of 
other schemes of alleged selling, are new. 
All were done fifty, perhaps a hundred, 
years ago. -Millers now sleeping the 
sleep of the just, or at least of the for- 
given, knew all about them. No keen 
young sales manager of today, with all 
of his trick files and his cleverness in 
thinking up schemes which will enable 
him plausibly to ship his mill’s flour 
somewhere else, is any more of a trade 
slicker than some of the old boys who 
milled on the Brandywine or the Patap- 
sco. Instead of having discovered a new 
trick, as many of them doubtless fondly 
imagine, they are merely old timers with 
higher collars and shinier shoes. 

Profitable mill operation is a well- 
defined business, and the safe and sound 
selling of flour is as straightforward a 
process as felling a tree, which requires 
clean work with the ax, stroke by stroke, 
until the job is done. Soft work, easy 
methods, schemes whose sole virtue is 
hopefulness, will not work. Experiments 
with them not only weaken the industry, 
but equally weaken and ultimately de- 
stroy the miller who tries them. 

Good wheat, milled into good flour and 
placed in the trade by millers who know 
the worth of honesty, industry and per- 
severance, will sooner or later find a 
profitable market; in that rests the se- 
curity of the milling industry. Nothing 
else ever will succeed, and those who 
try the bypaths in search of a soft pros- 
perity will, while the. industry goes 
steadily forward on the main road, soon- 
er or later lose themselves. In milling, 
perhaps even more than in any other in- 
dustry, sound method is the only method 
worth while. 





THE QUESTION OF FOREIGN 
CREDITS 


Every one interested in the export 
flour trade is quite sure that a consider- 
able amount of additional business could 
be done if only the troublesome problem 
of foreign credits could be solved. In so 
far as foreign nations are able to buy 
either wheat or flour, relative ocean 
freight rates and other ordinary condi- 
tions of doing business have a great in- 
fluence on the volume of American flour 
shipped abroad, but it is manifestly use- 
less to talk about increasing the nation’s 
exports of flour to countries which have 
no possible means of payment. In spite 
of the fact that the war has been over 
for more than two and a half years, and 
that there is much talk of a “return to 
normalcy,” whatever that preposterous 
word may mean, the fact remains that 
the foreign credit situation is not only 
not improving, but that in many respects 
it is worse than ever. 

A comparison of current foreign ex- 
change quotations with those prevailing 
a year ago shows that, out of twenty- 
five countries with which the United 
States does a considerable amount of 
business, only seven have seen the slight- 
est improvement in the status of their 
currency as related to the dollar, and in 
all of these instances, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Canada, the gain is less 
than ten per cent, with exchange still 
quoted at much below par. Four na- 
tions, Holland, Serbia, Japan and Jugo- 
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Slavia, have shown a loss of less than 
ten per cent; five, Italy, Norway, Spain, 
India and Argentina, have seen their 
currency decline from ten to forty per 
cent in value during the year, and the 
remaining nine, including Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Greece, 
Poland, Roumania, China and Brazil, 
have lost since a year ago more than 
forty per cent of the power of their 
money to purchase dollars or goods 
valued thereby. 

Looking at current exchange quota- 
tions from another angle, in only six of 
the twenty-five countries is the currency 
now worth as much as seventy-five per 
cent of its par value, these six being 
Great Britain, Holland, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Japan and Canada. In six other 
cases, Denmark, Norway, Spain, China, 
Argentina and India, the present value 
of the currency is from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of par; in five countries it 
is from twenty to fifty per cent, and in 
eight it is below twenty per cent. 

Shortly after the signing of the armis- 
tice it was generally believed that some 
way, the details of which were left to 
the imagination, would be discovered to 
set all this confusion right again, and 
that foreign credits could be so built up 
as to enable the United States to con- 
tinue a profitable export trade. Month 


_ after month went by, and conditions 


failed to improve, yet still it was felt 
that a miracle was about to be wrought. 
Now, however, faith in economic miracles 
has largely subsided, and it is becoming 
evident that the establishment of new 
foreign credits on anything approaching 
the present value of exchange is quite 
out of the question. 

Much has been said about the exten- 
sion of further loans to America’s cus- 
tomers abroad,: but the result of the 
loaning policy so far has. been rather to 
reduce than to increase the ability of 
these customers to pay. Additional for- 
eign loans may be necessary for the im- 
mediate financing of purchases which 
must be made, but they cannot actually 
build up the real buying power of the 
borrowing nations, and the experience of 
the past two years indicates that they 
are more likely to work just the other 
way. 

In the credit situation as measured by 
foreign exchange values lies the real 
secret of the troubles of the export flour 
trade. The prospect for the future is 
uncertain, but nothing is to be gained 
by refusing to face the facts. Steady 
markets for American flour may be ex- 
pected to continue in countries which, 
like Great Britain, Holland and Sweden, 
are on a relatively sound financial basis, 
but beyond this the development of the 
flour trade will be measured at least 
to some extent by the course of quota- 
tions on exchange. As this applies with 
equal force to every other commodity 
exported from the United States, it is 
clear that the greatest task now before 
the government in connection with 
America’s foreign trade relations is the 
restoration of a credit basis which will 
make continued business possible. How 
this can best be done, or whether it can 
be done at all, remains to be seen; but 
until foreign exchange shows an upward 
tendency in place of the weakness which 
has prevailed for the past two or three 
years, it is inevitable that the expansion 
of America’s export flour trade into 
countries which are laboring under heavy 
financial handicaps will be a trying task, 
even though the ultimate benefits will 
make it well worth undertaking. 
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The elimination of the May future 
from the wheat market resulted in a 
sharp advance in July, amounting to 
about 12c for the week, and a corre- 
sponding advance in cash wheat. Ac- 
cordingly, flour prices were strengthened 
qonenall but by no means as much as 
the gain in wheat would have warranted. 
Quotations showed a wide range, with 
resellers in the consuming markets do- 
ing a deal of business at prices 
well below current mill levels. Neverthe- 
less, reports indicated a general in- 
crease in the demand, with more real 
business than has been the case for a 
long time. Millfeed was dull and weaker. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hara Soft 
Spring winter winter 

June 4 ........ $10.05 $9.05 60 
May 28 ...++++- 9.85 8.95 8.50 
May 1 ..ccceses 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 ......+. 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1....... 9.60 9.36 9.55 
Feb. DB cccccceee B50 9.20 9.76 
Jam. B cccccccee 16.38 9.80 10.10 
Dee. 2 cccccoce. BOO 8.65 9.20 
11.00 10.85 

11,80 11.55 

12.45 12.10 

12.80 12.60 

13.40 13.36 

14.55 13.85 

15.05 13.85 





*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
May 29-June 4... 35 54 25% 
May 22-28 ....... 44 53 $2 
May 16-21 .+..... 43 53 19 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

June 4 ........ $7.05 $7.00 $6.35 
May 86 .cccasee 6.85 6.7 6.10 
May 1 .....0.-% 6.00 5.90 5.70 
April 1 ....... . 6.00 6.90 6.30 
March 1 ......- 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Feb, 1 ...ceeeee 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan, 2 ..ccceees 7.30 7.86 7.35 
Dec, 1 .cccesees 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov, 1 ...eceeee 9.00 8.86 9.10 
Oct. ‘1 cccccecee 16.80 10.00 10.05 
Sept. 1 .......- 10.36 10.26 9.65 
Aug. 1 .....2++. 11.30 10.85 9.80 
July 1 ....-.+++ 11.25 19.86 10.50 
June 19* ...... 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 .....-+. 11.06 10.95 10.70 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 4 
was $21.75 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $21.40, the high 
point of $59.80 reached last May, and 
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with the following first-of-the-month 


quotations: 

Tame @ .cccces $22.66 Dec, 1 ......-- $37.75 
May 1 .i.cccns 2.66 Nov. 1 ....-++- 35.95 
April 1 ececce 26.86 Oct. 1 .....-.-- 40.00 


March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1......... 47.10 
Feb. 1 ........ 82.78 Aug. 1........ 49.00 
SR Do ck tcen MEME. FANE. E cccccees. SAO 





ACREAGE INCREASE CONFIRMED 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—A_ statement issued Satur- 
day by Secretary Mohler, of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, confirms the 
increase in Kansas acreage shown by as- 
sessors’ figures collected by Allen Logan, 
of Kansas City, and compiled for publi- 
cation, by The Northwestern Miller in 
this week’s issue. Mr. Mohler’s figures 
show a standing acreage in Kansas at 
this time of more than 10,000,000 acres. 


R. E. Srerurnse. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 8.) 

Nasnvitte.—Flour trade continues 

quiet, with light trade of scattering kind. 


Prices easier. Millfeed in fair demand 
and unchanged. 


Curcaco.—Flour buying slightly im- 
proved the latter part of the week. Job- 
bers and family trade are buying steadi- 
ly, but only in medium lots. 


PuitapeLtpHia.—F lour weak to sell, in 
sympathy with downward movement of 
wheat. Exporters and bakers buying 
flour in small lots only, to supply cur- 
rent needs. Millfeed in small supply 
and quiet. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Milling situation generally 
dull. Very little activity in patents. In- 
quiries are for small lots. Good export 
demand for clears and straights. First 
clears very scarce and hard to obtain. 
Millfeed inactive. 


Boston.—Flour market shows more 
weakness, with pressure to sell on part 
of three spring wheat millers. Buyers 
are purchasing mostly from resellers at 
less than mill quotations. Millfeed dull, 
with slightly better prices asked for 
wheat feeds. Other feeds dull and easy. 


Cotumsus.—Flour buyers are still 
marking time. Trade is confident that 
present prices cannot hold, and expects 
soon to see material decline. Only busi- 
ness reported is occasional sale of single 
cars to bakers, who are forced into mar- 
ket for immediate delivery. Jobbers re- 

rt demand for family flour very quiet. 

eed slow. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour conditions in the 
Southwest remain practically unchanged 
the first of the week, with buying back- 
ward and prices down. Inquiry is some- 
what better but, with wheat market un- 
settled, orders are limited. Bakers are 
buying a little better than jobbers. Ex- 
port still lifeless. Millfeed quiet, with 
demand very light for bran and fair for 
shorts. Bran is pressing on market, but 
shorts are not very abundant. 


Mitwavxkee.—Flour trade more active. 


Indications that buyers are being forced - 


into market on account of exhaustion of 
supplies. They still demand concessions, 
however. Spring patent reduced 40c. 
Best rye flour $1@1.15 lower. Millfeed 





moderately active. Bran reduced 50c 
ton to parity with middlings. 

Battrmore.—Flour higher in instances 
and more active. Good demand for soft 
winter straights and hard and soft wheat 
clears for export, about 25,000 bbls of 
former having been bought within a few 
days at prices ranging $7@7.25, in new 
jutes, for early June shipment. Springs 
and hard winters barely steady and 
quiet. Clears comparatively scarce and 
high. New hard winters for July ship- 
ment offered $1 bbl under old, with mills 
claiming to be doing business elsewhere 
on this basis. 





BAKERS AT RICHMOND 

Ricumonp, Va., June 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—More than 300 representatives 
of the baking industry, comprising the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, are attending the sixth annual 
convention of the Potomac States Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry. 

Because of conditions confronting the 
baking industry, the gathering this year 
is regarded as one of the most important 
ever held by the association. 

The convention passed a resolution ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the Potomac 
states bakers to Cliff Power, and through 
him to the citizens of Pueblo, in their 
flood disaster. J. Harry Wooxrince. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to May 21, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
BAF BG-BE cceccccccee 1,910 1,830 2,378 
June 28-May 21 ...... 96,885 119,797 112,146 
Flour exports and 
imports, June 28- 
May 21, bbis— 
TROTTED. ccc cceseverce 14,484 18,679 20,263 
ED. 0.095% snes 00-0 1,625 109 40 
Wheat, June 28- 
May 21, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .635,000 758,642 718,224 


CS Eee 286,056 107,639 157,701 
ED 66.600 600.04000 77,500 4,315 9,955 
Ground by mills ..... 435,847 556,357 497,976 


Wheat stocks, 

May 21, bus— 
At terminals ........ 11,003 36,305 32,825 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 41,520 75,269 41,664 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brliy 

















Baltimore .. 638 1,279 208 289 117 
Boston ..... oes 125 2 2 «we 
Buffalo ..... 387 1,371 1,821 173 81 
Chicago ....1,229 6,866 9,983 40 187 
BROBE .ccc ccs 359 ces eee ete 
Detroit ..... 13 27 43 17 ene 
SO aa 576 58 5,429 143 116 
Galveston ...1,105 ees ose 31 “ne 
Indianapolis. 60 441 255 4 
Kan. City... 498 3,118 284 11 wT 
Milwaukee... 67 304 225 66 87 
Minneapolis 1,247 164 7,890 39 639 
N. Orleans.. 615 285 94 1 29 
Newp. News. ... 12 eee eee coe 
New York... 294 53 587 15 101 
Omaha ..... 216 1,211 1,021 18 10 
Peoria, ...... ome 75 19 vee eee 
Philadelphia 400 330 228 1 5 
St. Lauis.... 130 589 582 3 4 
Toledo ..... 310 208 406 2 3 
Canals ..... 150 cee 75 eee eee 
EGOS ccccce 399 1,973 962 270 75 
Totals ....8,334 18,848 30,114 1,131 1,454 


Last year..35,259 2,679 8,241 9,259 3,235 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 900,000 bus; rye, 89,- 
000. Increases—Corn, 3,755,000 bus; oats, 
688,000; barley, 87,000. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

June 5 June7 
June 4 May 28 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...176,685 254,895 250,250 326,120 
St. Paul ...... 9,570 9,880 7,365 7,110 
Duluth-Superior 11,150 17,640 10,445 31,585 
Milwaukee ..... 5,540 4,815 11,000 4,000 

Potale ...ccss 202,945 287,230 279,060 368,815 
Outside mills*..113,820 ...... 124,660 ....... 

Ag’gate sprg.316,765 ...... GOB. TSO scccce 
St. Louis ...... 21,100 26,600 23,800 20,800 
St. Louist ..... 23,700 28,700 43,000 43,000 
Buffalo ........ 75,085 72,750 59,050 153,850 
Rochester ..... 8,100 6,800 7,300 14,400 
Chicago ....... 18,250 18,250 22,000 23,250 
Kansas City.... 69,900 73,700 67,200 46,000 
Kansas Cityt. ..230,175 220,315 258,915 127,925 
Omaha ......0- 12,950 10,000 18,000 15,885 
WelGGO. .cccccse 12,300 18,800 12,100 21,900 
Toledof ....-.. 34,355 45,570 27,280 45,380 
Indianapolis ... 3,185 3,285 5,890 .13,320 
Nashville** .... 93,520 81,010 70,160 81,770 


Portland, Oreg. 11,680° 17,525 34,275 41,060 
Seattle ........ 16,870 13,785 21,825 36,020 
Tacoma ......- 20,215 24,725 23,225 28,920 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 6 June 7 
June4 May 28 1920 1919 

3 6 4 





Minneapolis ...... 2 4 6 60 
St. Paul ....-.ce0e 41 42 31 30 
Duluth-Superior .. 30 49 28 85 
Outside mills* .... 30 39 34 50 

Average spring... 35 44 38 55 
Milwaukee ....... 2 21 49 22 
St. Louis ........- 53 47 41 
St. Louist ......-. 37 56 56 
Buffalo ......++++. 43 35 92 
Rochester .......- 37 39 78 
Chicago ....-++++. 61 82 90 
Kansas City ..... 65 69 56 
Kansas Cityt 49 60 31 
OMORA .cccccscses 41 75 66 
Toledo ..cccccesee 39 25 46 
Toledof ....-+.+-+- 82 33 52 
Indianapolis 14 26 58 
Nashville** ....... 40 40 42 
Portland, Oregon... 24 36 71 96 
Seattle ....c.cc.es 32 26 41 76 
Tacoma .....+..++ 35 43 41 50 

Totals .......-- 37 “41 47 60 


Flour output for week ending June 4 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 4 per 
cent from week ending May 28. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mpls— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


June 1 208 179 116 80 6104 87 
June 2 191 125 186 236 142 17 
June 3 250 102 76 64 *.. 112 
June 4 158 201 84 46 108 74 
June 6 402 261 78 38 133 160 
June 7 228 154 61 30 248 217 


_——— 








Totals ..1,437 1,022 601 494 735 1727 
*Holiday. 


FRANK S. LARABEE DIES 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Frank S. Larabee, treasurer 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
died suddenly here this morning. 

R. E. Srertrne. 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, June 7. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ...--.seeseeeeeeeecceeees 
Spring standard patent ....++ssseeseseeesess 
Spring first clear ....seeseesecseeeseesseees 


Hard winter short patent.........++. ween 
Hard winter straight .... 
Hard winter first clear ......ss.e+0+ eves 


Soft winter short patent......sseeseeeeecees 
Soft winter straight ......seescseeeecescere 
Soft winter first clear ......eceeeeceesecseee 


Rye flour, white .......cscececssceeeseseces 
Rye flour, standard .......c.eessseeeeeeeees 


FEED— 


Spring bran .....+-++.+++ 
Hard winter bran . 
Soft winter bran ......... 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
gt middlings (gray shorts)........+--+++ 


OR ccccrecerrearteettaneseeessessenee 













Family patent (49's) 


a ee -$.....@8.35 
San Francisco ....... + scene 9.30 


*Includes near-by straights, 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


icago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Loui New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.55 @10.30 $9.50@ 9.80 $.....@..... $8.40@ 8.60 §.....@..... $9.50@ 9.75 $10.00@11.00 $.....@10.50 $8.90@ 9.30 $9.00@ 9.50 
8.75@ 9.35 9.00@ 9.75 S Pri 8.00@ 8.25 --@. 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@10.25 8.40@ 8.90 ee ee 
6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.80 ot acces 6.00@ 6.50 ..-@. <svin 6 UP cece 7.25@ 7.75 eres Ferre Te, Str er ee 
8.75@ 9.80 oo Bs ae @ 8.35 7.50@ 7.75 --@.. 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.50 8.40@ 8.90 8.50@ 8.75 
7.75@ 8.35 oes @ 7.80 7.00@ 7.25 --@.. 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 o cece Doceee 8.00@ 8.50 occce Docces 
6.05@ 6.75 --@... @ 6.95 5.50@ 6.00 oo@s 006 Bees osc eG cccce 0 cece Do ccee coe Qe. ocvceQiicece 
8.65@ 9.15 occes eee -«@. 7.75@ 8.00 --@.. 8.75@ 9.00 Troy. Lert 8.25@ 8.75 Term © 8.75@ 9.25 
7.65@ 8.10 err Par TF 7.00@ 7.25 --@.. *7.00@ 7.25 *7.25@ 7.90 7.25@ 7.75 6.60@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.00 
5.55@ 6.15 Pet Oe 5.25@ 5.75 oo @ eve 00 #@ veces o000 eG occes 6.25@ 7.00 cccce Qos ere, rere 

8.00@ 8.90 7.40@ 7.50 = Pe 0 6 Os seas os @. 0 8.50@ 9.00 0 cc0 eG cccce 8.25@ 9.00 soe Que a 

7.20@ 7.50 5.80@ 5.90 - we oekies oe Qe 7.75@ 8.25 2 500 o@ cccce errs Peri ++ @... --@.. 
16.50 @17.50 16.00 @17.00 yore, See eee Pee Din ssee — Per 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 @ 25.75 oo - @33.60  ....- @ . 00. 
17.00@18.00 cescie Dic cree 14.00@15.00 17.00 @18.00 oo @.s. o cee eo Dau voee 0 00 oD coeee «vee + @26.00 -@.... seers @.uees 
17.25 @18.25 Soncee® p'sq's SEMA 04,0-0 18.00@19.00 --@... 29.00 @30.00 26.006 @ 27.00 + eee + @26.50 -@... 21.00 @23.00 
16.50@17.50 «ses +@16.00 19.00 @ 20.00 0600 eo Mecces --@... 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 24.75 @ 25.50 @ 23.00 eevee @.onee 
19.75 @ 21.00 21.00 @ 21.50 21.00 @ 22.00 24.00@ 24.50 oo Bec. 28.00 @29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 27.00 @ 28.00 oe + @27.50 25.00 @ 26.00 
24.00 @ 25.00 «ane + @26.00 & coco QS cove sas oe wees ri eres 34.00@35.00 | 34.00 @ 35.00 + eee» @34.00 - -@32.50 0 seve coves 

Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$6.50@7.00 $6.00@6.50 age cM peed . $10.00 @10.25 $8.25@ 9.36 
es © @7.50 1s @6.50 «+++ @9.30 vores @11.25 «s+» 10,36 


tNashville prices basis f.0,b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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BIG KANSAS ACREAGE INCREASE 





Assessors’ Figures on Acreage of Wheat Sown Last Fall Indicate Startling 
Underestimate by Both Government and State Crop Reporting 
Authorities—True Acreage Appears to Be Nearly 
Eleven and a Half Millions 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 4.—Reports 
collected by Allen Logan, of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co. Kansas City, from 
county assessors of 75 out of 105 Kan- 
sas counties indicate that last autumn’s 
wheat seeding in Kansas was consider- 
ably more than 11,000,000 acres, com- 
pared with an acreage of about 10,000,- 
000 estimated by the federal authorities 
and of only 9,892,000, as estimated by the 
Kansas department of agriculture. 

Of the figures collected by Mr. Logan, 
those received from 64 counties, includ- 
ing nearly all of the big wheat section, 
are official from the assessors’ books; 
on 11 other counties they are semiofficial 
estimates based on a few townships be- 
ing missing from the county totals. The 
total sown acreage in these counties is 
thus officially reported to be, on basis of 
returns to assessors, 8,156,475, compared 
with state figures of 7,151,285 and gov- 
ernment estimate of 7,411,663 for the 
same counties. 

The assessors’ figures indicate that the 
actual acreage sown was 10 per cent 
greater than the government estimate 
and 14 per cent more than estimated by 
Secretary Mohler, of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. Applying these 
percentages to the whole acreage would 
indicate a total sown acreage, based on 
state figures, of 11,281,382, and based on 
government figures, of 11,403,290. The 
actual increase over Secretary Mohler's 
estimate is 1,388,941 acres, and the ac- 
tual increase over the government esti- 
mate is 1,036,662 acres. 

The factor of indicated error in the 
acreage estimates is shown in the follow- 
ing table covering a number of impor- 
tant counties in which the discrepancy is 
greatest,—the figures being in thousands 
of acres (000’s omitted): 

County— Government State Assessors 
Decatur 163 161 184 





Rawlins .... 

Rooks 190 178 205 
McPherson 204 196 220 
Pe 198 192 209 
Russell ......... 167 163 223 
Edwards ....... 171 166 243 
BEAPPOP 2c ccccces 170 152 207 
PORES cc ccccccces 228 216 272 
Reno ....eeeeeee 280 264 320 


In a few instances the assessors’ of- 
ficial returns run lower than either the 
government or state estimates, but the 
counties above cited are, while conspicu- 
ous instances, fairly typical of the state 
as a whole. 


ALLOWANCE FOR ABANDONED ACREAGE 


It should be understood that the as- 
sessors’ figures represent sown acreage. 
The April state report estimated the 
abandoned acreage to be 6.6 per cent, 
which percentage, applied to the state 
estimated acreage, indicated a loss of 
658,673 acres and reduced the standing 
acreage to 9,233,768. Applying this same 
figure of loss to the acreage corrected 
to basis of assessors’ returns would in- 
crease the abandoned acreage to 744,751 
and leave standing a total of 10,536,811 
acres, 

The May state report increased the 
area abandoned to 8.1 of the acrea 
seeded, and estimated the wheat stand- 
ing for harvest to be but 9,092,000 acres, 
on which a yield of 12.68 bus per acre 
was indicated. Applying this percentage 
of abandonment to the seeded acreage 
on basis of the area reported, indicates 
that there is standing for harvest, basis 
May 20 condition, 10,367,591 acres. A 
= of 12.68 bus per acre on this stand- 
ng acreage would produce a crop of 
131,000,000 bus instead of the 115,000,000 
bus estimated in the state report for 


ay. 

If the acreage as revised by the as- 
sessor’s figures were to be applied to 
the government report, it would make an 
even more startling showing. 

There are, of course, important possi- 
bilities of error in these calculations. 
Judged, however, from the almost uni- 
form showing by returns to assessors of 
ac sown of increase over both fed- 
eral and state acreage estimates, it ap- 

ars certain that there are something 
ike 1,000,000 more acres of wheat stand- 


ing in Kansas than the acreage now be- 
ing taken for estimating the prospective 
wheat crop of the state. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





MAPLE LEAF STATEMENT 

Toronto, Onrt., June 4.—According to 
the balance sheet just issued to share- 
holders, the profits of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., for the year ending 
March 31, 1921, amounted to $917,158 
which, with a balance of $1,853,675 from 
the previous year, gave $2,770,834 avail- 
able for distribution. Of this, $204,785 
was paid in interest to the bank on di- 
rect advances and $709,885 in dividends, 
$205,100 on preferred and $305,000 on 
common, leaving a balance of $2,060,949 
to be carried forward. Net profits a 
year ago were $917,409. The earnings on 
the common are about 20 per cent, 
against about 22 per cent last year. 


LIABILITIES 
1921 1920 

Bankers’ advances.... $2,512,323 $3,432,500 
Accounts payable .... 1,375,094 931,025 
GOMEIMIOME ccccctcccce cesreses 467,079 
RROGOFVOES cccccccccccne 1,831,550 1,000,000 
Insurance reserve .... .s.seees 55,500 

Capital stock— 
Preferred ........+++. 2,930,000 2,930,000 
COMMOB ccccccesccces 2,500,000 2,500,000 

Dividends, payable 

April 18— 

Preferred ...sceccrses 51,275 61,275 
COMMON .... ce cescees 75,000 75,000 
Profit and loss account 2,060,933 1,853,675 





oeeccescccces $13,336,176 $13,296,055 





Totals 
ASSETS 
1921 1920 

COD: oo ccs avd ccewoctice $42,874 $54,023 
Assets receivable ..... 1,234,626 915,571 
Inventories .......... 1,842,283 2,687,813 
Miscellaneous stores... 40,960 24,607 
Investments ........+. 4,209,214 3,934,275 
Office equipment ..... 94,117 64,836 
Real estate, buildings 

and plant ........+. 5,642,438 5,382,495 
Prepetd charges .....0 ceescese 2,770 
Good-will .......+.065 229,660 229,660 

BWetals ceccccccvense $13,336,176 $13,296,055 


Net income and earnings on common 
stock during the past few years by the 
Maple Leaf company have been as fol- 
lows: 





Earned 
Net income on common 
SI 6 id oca.covseeesies $712,373 20.3 
1920 775,180 22.5 
’ 23.84 
29.3 
’ 16.16 
’ 10.01 
BOLG.. cccrccscccccseces 875,438 28.01 
BORG be cccccccecetoves 267,083 3.68 
{| Serrrererrr ris i 305,790 5.23 


The annual meeting will be held at 
noon on Friday, June 10, when, in addi- 
tion to passing on the report, the share- 
holders will be asked to ratify an in- 
crease in the membership of the board of 
directors from seven to nine. 

A. H. Batrey. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 


Seventh Annual Convention Held in Kansas 
City—Large and Enthusiastic 
Gathering 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 4.—The sev- 
enth annual convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, whose 
membership embraces chemists employed 
in flour mills from Texas to Minnesota, 
was held at the Coates House, Kansas 
City, this week. A large and enthusi- 
astic poe was present during the 
four days the convention was in session, 
and each day was replete with interest- 
ing discussions and the reading of valu- 
able papers of moment to chemists al- 
lied with the milling industry. 

Of particular interest was a paper 
read by Dr. Nelson, of Kansas Univer- 
sity, on colloids and the colloid state of 
matter. Much praise was accorded Dr. 
Nelson for his able presentation of the 
subject. Water softening and boiler 
steam plants was another subject that 
brought out some good ideas- in regard 
to its application to the milling industry. 
“Mixed Feeds” was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the various methods of an- 
alysis were given careful consideration 
by the members, several metheds being 
adopted by the convention as official. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, was one 
of the speakers before the convention. 

At the close of the Thursday session, 
a banquet of all the members was held, 
followed by a theatre party. 

The official publication of the associa- 
tion, the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, is published 
quarterly, at Hutchinson, Kansas, in the 
interest of the members and the milling 
industry at large. 

Officers elected: S, J. Lawellin, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., presi- 
dent; R. S. Herman, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, vice president 
and business manager; A. A. Jones, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, secretary and treasurer; 
J. R. Hess, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, editor of publication; M. E. 
Schultz, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, chairman executive 
committee. R. E, Sreruine. 


COMMUNITY MILLERS MEET 


Fourth Annual Convention at St. Louis Has 
Disappointing Attendance Owing 
to Milling Conditions 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 4.—The fourth 
annual convention of the Community 
Millers’ Association of America, held in 
St. Louis Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week, was a keen disappoint- 
ment as far as attendance was concerned, 
there being fewer than 300 millers regis- 
tered. The small attendance was at- 
tributed to the generally unsatisfactory 
condition of the milling industry. 

Wednesday morning was given over 
to registration of delegates and the usual 
addresses of welcome. The president, 
George W. Ring, and the secretary, E. 
H. Sherwood, delivered their annual ad- 
dresses, largely given over to a review of 
the association’s activities and a discus- 
sion of general business conditions. 

That country mills and _ elevators 
should buy wheat on the basis of fed- 
eral grades, this being possible without 
the use of excessive technical equipment, 
was advocated in an address at the 
Wednesday afternoon session by Claude 
A. Morton, of Morton & Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Morton advised small millers that it 
would be to their distinct advantage if 
the policy of the terminal millers in test- 
ing and mixing wheat was followed. 
Uniformity of flour could as easily be 
obtained in the small mill as in the larg- 
er plant, he said. 


SPEAKS FOR GRAIN EXCHANGES 


Going on to the grain exchanges of 
the country, Mr. Morton stated that the 
open and competitive nature of the trad- 
ing in these organizations afforded the 
most advantageous market possible for 
the products of the farms, while in the 
new farmers’ movement, exemplified by 
the plans of the Committee of 17, the 
purpose was to control prices through 
monopoly, a thing which could never pre- 
vail in the grain trade. He said that 
farmers, small millers and grain dealers 
were vitally interested in seeing the ex- 
changes continue as at present, but that 
the terminal market millers would rather 
welcome a throttling of the trading or- 
ganizations. Uncertainty of both sup- 
ply and demand was given as the cause 
for fluctuations in the grain markets and, 
consequently, the only safe method of 
handling grain was to use the hedging 
facilities of the terminal grain markets. 

Mr. Morton concluded his address by 
saying that the trouble with the majority 
of the small mills was that they did 
not conduct their business on the policy 
of the terminal mills, which operate on 
two bases, elevator and mill, handling 
wheat through the elevator, at a profit, 
to the mill. 

W. H. Caldwell, Chicago, represent- 
ing the service department of the Com- 
munity Millers’ Association, in speaking 
of mill production, said that mills fre- 
quently failed because of their inability 
to keep the quality of their flour uni- 
form. He defined a standard grade of 
flour for a mill to be one as good as, or 
better than, that produced by a com- 
petitor. 

In a discussion of sales promotion, E. 
H. Sherwood, Chicago, secretary of the 
association, said that the small mill was 
overlooking the value of advertising, and 
had never met the progressive sales and 
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advertising campaigns of the larger 
mills. He explained that the association 
was now putting in a sales service de- 
partment for the benefit of its members. 
It is proposed that this department shall 
furnish advertising literature for such 
mills as may desire it. 


FEDERAL GRAIN STORAGE ACT 


Two matters in which the association 
is interested were considered at Friday's 
sessions. The first, the federal grain 
storage act, was discussed by E. F. Lit- 
tle, Kentucky, who said that there was a 
very good chance for the passage of this 
bill in the not distant future, and pre- 
dicted that a public hearing would be 
held regarding it, in Washington, during 
the early summer. He explained that 
the bill as now proposed was broader 
than originally intended and took in 
practically all cereals. 

In a discussion of the American Mills 
Corporation, by R. D. Collins, Minnesota, 
it was shown that the plan had been to 
incorporate for $250,000, and to start the 
erection of a blender when $125,000 
had been subscribed. To date, however, 
only $65,000 had been raised toward the 
enterprise. The purpose of this concern 
is to buy the surplus flour of small mills, 
or rather those which take out stock in 
the corporation, blend it into a uniform 
flour, and sell it under a nationally ad- 
vertised brand. 

Mr. Collins claimed that the American 
Mills Corporation would enable the small 
mills to reduce their price of flour to 
such a point that they would have no 
price competition; and, according to the 
plan, the expert chemists and others to 
be employed by the corporation would 
enable the small mills to make such good 
flour that they would have no quality 
competition. Attempts have been made 
in the past to organize and operate simi- 
lar concerns, but to date none of them 
have been successful. 

At a meeting of the associate members 
of the organization, Friday morning, it 
was suggested that in the future the an- 
nual conventions of the community mill- 
ers and the operative millers be held at 
the same time and in the same city. Such 
an arrangement, it was said, would en- 
able the machinery and other firms to 
make a worthwhile exhibit of milling 
machinery and accessories. The proposal 
was favorably received by the community 
millers, and it will next be presented at 
the meeting of operative millers in Buf- 
falo next week. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS POSTPONED 


The election of officers of the associa- 
tion had to be indefinitely postponed, 
because of the fact there were not suf- 
ficient members of the board of directors 
present to hold the election at this time. 

The exhibit of milling machinery and 
accessories was somewhat limited this 
year, as no machinery could be placed in 
operation at the place of exhibit. In 
spite of this fact, the following firms had 
displays at the convention: 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., St. Louis; Twentieth Century Mill 
Co., Decatur, Ill; The Jaite (Ohio) Co; 
Diagraph Stencil Machine Co., St. Louis; 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis; Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Essmuel- 
ler Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis; 
Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., St. Louis; Bates Valve Bag Co., 
Chicago; Ford, Lincoln & Co., Chicago; 
Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis; 
Indiana Machine Co., Hagerstown, Ind; 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Cornelius Mill Sessbliinn Co., St. 
Louis; Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill; Orville Simpson Co., Cincinnati; 
Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio; Union 
Duplex Flour Sack, Cupples Co., dis- 
tributing agents; Crouse-Hinds Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y; Bradley Stencil Machine 
Co., St. Louis; Linkhart Mfg. Co., North 
Vernon, Ind; Smith Scale Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis; Sano Mill Mfg. Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., St. 
Louis; The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa; S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. 
Y; Anglo American Mill Co., Inc., 
Owensboro, Ky; Carter-Mayhew Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis; Fulton Bag Co., St. 
Louis; Anderson (Ind.) Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co; Alsop Process Co., St. Louis; 
Enoz Chemical Co., Chicago; Werthan 
Bag Co., St. Louis. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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DENMARK MAY PERMIT FLOUR IMPORTS AUG. 1 


Generally Understood That Prohibition of Foreign Mill Products Will Be Withdrawn From That 
Date—Present Stocks of Soft Variety, and Good Demand for Strong Flours— 
American Millers Advised to Prepare for Resumption of Business 


CorpeENHAGEN, Denmark, May 7.—It is 
generally understood that the prohibition 
of imports of flour from America and 
Canada into Denmark will be withdrawn 
from Aug. 1. During a recent visit to 
Copenhagen I learned from most reliable 
sources that this would come about, but 
up to the present the government has 
made no official announcement. Mill 
agents and importers have already been 
in communication with their mill connec- 
tions in America and Canada, and before 
I left Copenhagen some business had 
been done in Canadian export patent at 
$8.50 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., Copenhagen, 
first half July shipment from seaboard, 
payment in Copenhagen, cash against 
documents. 

Unless mills are willing to sell on these 
terms, no business is possible. Both Ca- 
nadian and American mills are selling, or 
have expressed their willingness to sell, 
on these terms, and it is clear that the 
days of irrevocable credits being opened 
in America are rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. The banks of Denmark are 
in a very sound position, and the major- 
ity of buyers of flour are better off now 
than they were in pre-war days. If a 
mill is careful as to whom it does busi- 
ness with, there seems to be no particular 
risk in accepting payment in Copen- 
hagen. 

DEMAND FOR STRONG FLOURS 


The present stocks of flour in Den- 
mark are all of the soft variety, and 
there is undoubtedly a good demand for 
strong flours. Those of high grade qual- 
ity are also in demand, and it will doubt- 
less surprise many millers to learn that 
there is scarcely any demand for clears 
or low grades. This perhaps is a good 
feature, as the mills can sell all the low 
grades and clears that they can make, in 
other markets, such as Holland and 
Hamburg, for transit to Danzig and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

It is most important that mills should 
send as soon as possible good-sized sam- 
ples of export grades to their Danish 
connections, as it is hoped that a good 
business may be done from now on. 

As American flour has been off the 
Danish markets for some time, there is 
no doubt that the brands that are on the 
spot when Aug. 1 comes around and will 
get well introduced, may gain a_ per- 
manent trade. In my opinion, it would 
be advisable for mills to consign a rea- 
sonable quantity of their better qualities 
to their agents, so that the brands may 
be introduced as early as possible after 
the withdrawal of the prohibition on 
Aug. 1. 

A BIT OF FLOUR HISTORY 


Now that the importation of American 
and Canadian flours is likely to be re- 
established, an outline of the history of 
the foreign flour trade from the time 
that prohibition of flour for export was 
withdrawn in America in December, 
1919, up to the present time, is of in- 
terest. During that period the flour 
trade has been as profitable for the Dan- 
ish millers as it has been unprofitable 
for the importers. 

In December, 1919, when the prohi- 
bition of exports of flour was withdrawn, 
American millers at once sent out offers 
of patent grades. The prices, however, 
were too high, and the unfavorable rate 
of exchange prevented business in these 


grades. 
A certain mill succeeded in working 
up a d business in Denmark in a 


fancy first clear, and during December, 
1919, and January, 1920, considerable 
quantities of this flour were sold, the 
flour giving complete satisfaction. Owing 
to advancing prices, the trade in this 
flour ceased. 

Suddenly, in May, 1920, ail Danish and 
imported flours were rationed, owing to 
the food administration having overesti- 
mated the stocks of wheat and flour in 





By C. F. G. Rakes 


the country. The government again is- 
sued bread cards in order to prevent 
stocks becoming exhausted before the 
new crop came on the market. 

In September, 1920, a new grain law 
was passed by the government. By this 
law all Danish rye and wheat was taken 
over by the government, which paid the 
farmers about krs 44 per 100 kilos for 
both wheat and rye. The government, 
on the other hand, delivered the rye to 
the mills at a price of krs 15, but the 
wheat was sold at krs 60 per 100 kilos. 
Presumably the object of this big dis- 
crepancy in price was to discourage the 
use of wheat as much as possible, rye 
being more plentiful. 

This control continued in force, and 
from then on up to the present time all 
imports of foreign wheat, flour and rye 
were prohibited. Imports were only per- 
mitted when licenses were given by the 
government, Only in a very few in- 
stances were such licenses given to cer- 
tain importers who had flour bought 
prior to Sept. 14, on which date the grain 
law went into effect. For purchases 
made later it was impossible to obtain 
import permits. 

Since that time, prices of foreign flour 
have dropped so considerably that now 
it might be imported at far below the 
maximum price for the Danish flour 


. fixed by the government. This price is 


krs 83 per 100 kilos. 

An arrangement has been made be- 
tween the government and the Danish 
millers that if the grain law expires on 
the first of August the government has 
to take over all stocks of Danish flour 
and wheat in millers’ hands, at a price 
of krs 83 and krs 60 per 100 kilos, re- 
spectively, plus all expenses. 

If foreign flour were free now it could 
be bought at about krs 60 per 100 kilos 
against the government’s price of krs 83. 
This price would be for an export patent 
grade. In this event the Danish people 
would, of course, buy imported Ameri- 
can and Canadian flours in preference 
to the Danish products, which are more 
expensive and not nearly as good in qual- 
ity as the American and Canadian flours. 


PROSPECTIVE LOSS TO GOVERNMENT 


It is clearly evident that the govern- 
ment, in such circumstances, would have 
to take over an enormous surplus of 
Danish flour at the above quoted prices. 
It is also generally understood that the 
stocks which will remain unsold on Aug. 
1 will be large, and if all restrictions are 
abolished, the government will have to 
stand a heavy loss. 

Rumors have therefore been circulat- 
ing that the government may possibly 
extend the grain law in order to avoid, or 
in any case decrease, its loss. By doing 
this the bread price will remain on the 
same high level as during the past year, 
in which case public opinion‘would be so 
strong that the government’s position 
would be untenable, and it is hardly like- 
ly it would take such a risk. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the import of wheat and flour will 
be free on Aug. 1. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether there will be large sales at 
first. It is known that heavy stocks of 
Danish wheat and flour are held in store, 
which will have to be liquidated prompt- 
ly, as the soft Danish wheat and the flour 
milled from it will not keep in store for 
too long a time. It must also be remem- 
bered that the present purchasing power 
is very small, and importers are only 
likely to continue buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis for some time. 

The demand, without doubt, will be 
mainly for the better grades, as the 
Danish bakers are hungry for strong 
flour in order to improve the Danish 
flours, which are quite good in color but 
very deficient in strength. 

So as to be ready to do business 
promptly when the import of flour is 


free, millers should send their Danish 
representatives good large samples of 
their various grades as soon as possible. 
Code arrangements should be checked 
over, and everything done to facilitate 
business. 

Denmark will again become a good 
market for the American and Canadian 
miller, and is a market worth cultivating. 
At the present time I have only heard 
of Canadian flour being sold for first 
half or all July shipment and, judging 
from quotations, one of the Canadian 
mills must be anticipating lower wheat 
prices by July, as its price is below the 
present value of July wheat. 





DEATH OF FRANKLIN MANN 


President of Milwaukee Bag Co. Dies June 2 
at Age of 60—Well Known Through- 
out the Trade 


Mitwauker, Wis. June 4.—Franklin 
Pierce Mann, president of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co., and one of the prominent fig- 
ures in the American cotton and burlap 
bag industry, died Thursday morning, 
June 2, at his residence, 572 Marshall 
Street, Milwaukee, from pneumonia. He 
was ill 10 days. 

Mr. Mann was born in Milwaukee on 
Aug. 22, 1860. He attended the public 
schools, and afterwards spent some time 
in travel through the West. Later he 
became associated with his father in the 
firm of Mann Bros. Co.,: taking charge 
of the Two Rivers (Wis.) Mfg. Co. as 
superintendent. 

In 1888 Mr. Mann and his brother, 
Gustav W. Mann, purchased the business 
of the Milwaukee Bag Co., which was 
established in 1878. His brother died in 
1901, at which time Franklin Mann suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of the corpora- 
tion. Under his executive direction the 
Milwaukee Bag Co. grew to be one of 
the largest plants in the country devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of cotton 
and burlap bags. It attained a world- 
wide reputation, largely through the 
forceful personality and outstanding 
ability of the central figure in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Mann was noted for his abil- 
ity to surround himself with capable ex- 
ecutives, and he created and maintained 
a strong organization which contributed 
materially to the success of the institu- 
tion. 

Besides engaging in the social and 
club activities of Milwaukee, Mr. Mann 
was prominent in fraternal circles, being 
a Knight Templar, thirty-second degree 
Scottish Rite Mason and a member of 
Tripoli Temple, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. At his request, the funeral 
services, which were held Saturday after- 
noon, June 4, were conducted by La 
Fayette Lodge, F. & A. M., with Tem- 
plar escort. 

Mr. Mann is survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. A. F. Gallun, Milwaukee, and Mrs. 
Otto Wolff, Chicago; four brothers, Wal- 
ter, Charles, Robert and Dr. Alfred 
Mann. He never married. 

The death of Mr. Mann is a distinct 
loss to the milling industry of America, 
which revered him for his high character 
as a business man and friend and _ the 
noble purposes which actuated every 
dealing. Perhaps the best tribute to his 
memory is that received by telegraph 
from one of the principal competitors 
of his company, as follows: 

“You have suffered a tremendous loss 
in the passing of Frank Mann, and this 
will be more and more realized as time 
goes on. I am proud to have known him 
intimately, and to have been counted 
among his friends. His kindliness at all 
times, combined with unswerving loyalty 
and unquestioned integrity, make his 
career one to be envied. Kindly express 
my heartfelt sympathy to his family, and 
also to your associates.” 
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Telegrams and letters of condolence 
streamed into the offices of Charles R. 
Decker, vice president and treasurer, and 
Harry F. Hunter, secretary, when news 
of Mr. Mann’s death became known. 
Funeral services were largely attended 
by representative men in the trade from 
far and wide. Many beautiful floral 
tributes testified to the esteem in which 
he was held. 

L, E. Meyer. 


LANTZ BILLS DELAYED 


Protests from Farmers and Grain Men Begin 
to Show Results—Not Much Time 
Left for Action 


Curcaco, Int., June 4.—For the past 
few days Springfield has been overrun 
with farmers, particularly from northern 
Illinois, who came there to protest 
against the passage of the Lantz bills. 

any of them have withdrawn from the 
farm associations, claiming that they 
have been deceived, and have worked 
actively against the passage of the Lantz 
measures, 

Bill No. 283 was reported out of the 
committee in the house of representa- 
tives without recommendations. This 
means that supporters of the bill will 
have to raise 77 votes for its passage. 
After two days of skirmishing these 
votes were not obtainable, and the bill 
has gone over until next week. The 
Board of Trade interests, headed by 
President Joseph P. Griffin, attacked 
the motives of the bill’s supporters most 
vigorously, and have gained ground. 

Lantz bill No. 284, in the Senate, was 
not taken up this week, being put over 
till next week. The legislature expects 
to adjourn June 18, so that there is little - 
time left for getting the bills through. 

C. H. CuHatren. 











PANAMA RAILROAD REQUESTS FLOUR 

The purchasing department of the 
Panama Railroad Co. is requesting bids 
for the furnishing of 2,500 sacks of hard 
wheat flour for shipment from the mill 
in two equal lots of 1,250’ sacks each, the 
first shipment to reach New York during 
the week ending July 2, the second dur- 
ing the week ending July 9, 1921. 

Bids are requested covering delivery, 
free of all charges, to Pier 67, North 
River, New York City (foot of West 
Twenty-seventh Street). 

Payment will be made by check of the 
Panama Railroad Co. at New York with- 
in 10 days after delivery of the flour. 
Bids will be received until 2 p.m., Friday, 
June 10, at the office of the Commissary 
Purchasing Agent, Panama _ Railroad 
Co., 24 State Street, New York City, at 
which time they will be opened and read 
in public. 

Bids shall be inclosed in sealed en- 
velopes addressed to R. E. Rutherford, 
Commissary Purchasing Agent, and 
marked “Proposal for furnishing flour, 
Requisition 8952, to be opened June 10, 
1921.” Telegraphic bids will also be 
considered. , 

Flour shall be 95 per cent hard wheat, 
equal in all respects to the standard sam- 
ple on file with the inspection depart- 
ment of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, from which sample may be se- 
cured. It shall be made from good, 
sound wheat, free from smut, of good 
color, ground fine, well dressed and the 
best quality. 

Offers are invited on flour both in 
sacks and in wooden barrels. Flour 
shall be packed in new Osnaburg sacks 
of 196 lbs net, well sewed to withstand 
ocean shipment, or in new tight barrels; 
no paper to be used. Each barrel to 
have both ends cross-cleated and a %-in 
strip of hoop iron nailed to the cleat 
and extending down at least six inches 
on each side of the barrel. Each barrel 
to have six hoops—two on each end and 
two intermediate hoops. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 ‘‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to May 28, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 
-—Output—~, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ...10,891 13,198 662 435 
St. Paul ...... 378 397 $e eos 
Duluth-Superior 522 819 ose n0.9 
Outside mills .. 7,146 7,672 26 18 

Totals ...... 18,937 22,086 688 453 
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TRANSPORTATION TO MASS MEETING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Arrangements for Reduced Fares Completed—Rate of One and One Half 


Regular One-Way Tariff for Round Trip Available for Millers At- 
tending the Gathering at Chicago June 29 and 30 and July 1 


A bulletin issued by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed for re- 
duced fares from practically all points 
to Chicago for the occasion of the mill- 
ers’ mass meeting, June 29 and 30 and 
J = 1, 

“These arrangements,” states the bul- 
letin, “are for a rate of one and one half 
the regular one-way fare for the round 
trip, upon the ‘certificate plan’; this is 
contingent upon not less than 350 ‘cer- 
tificates’ being validated during the con- 
vention. Those attending the convention 
(as well as members of their families) 
are entitled to this reduced rate of fare. 

“Purchase a one-way ticket to Chicago, 
and when purchasing ticket ask for a 
‘certificate,’ issued by the carriers in con- 
nection with the mass meeting of millers, 
held under the auspices of the Millers’ 
National Federation. Do not make the 
mistake of asking for a ‘receipt.’ Ask 
for a ‘certificate’ entitling the holder 
(when properly signed and validated) to 
a return ticket for one half fare. 

“Upon arrival at Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, please deposit ‘certificate’ at desk 
indicated for that purpose; it will be 
signed and validated, and returned to 


you. When purchasing return ticket at 
Chicago, present this ‘certificate,’ and 
you will be sold a ticket to the point 


from which you came at one half the 
regular rate of fare. 

(Note: All stations will not have 
these ‘certificates.’ Your local passenger 
agent can tell you_the nearest point to 
your station where they can be secured; 
pay your local fare to that point and 
gaa ticket to Chicago from there, 

eing sure to ask for a ‘certificate.’ Al- 
low at least 30 minutes before train de- 
parture when purchasing ticket.)” 

The railways have offered the follow- 
ing suggestions concerning reduced 
rates: 

“A reduction of one and one half fare 
on the ‘certificate plan’ will apply for 
those attending the mass meeting of mill- 
ers, to be held under the auspices of the 
Millers’ National Federation, at Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, June 29 and 30 and July 
1, 1921, and also for dependent members 
of their families; the arrangements will 
apply from practically all territories. 

“The following directions are submit- 
ted for your guidance: 

“1. Tickets at the regular one-way 
tariff fare for the going journey may be 
obtained on any of the following dates: 
June 25-July 1 (but not on any other 
dates). Be sure that, when purchasing 
your going ticket, you request a ‘cer- 
tificate.’ o not make the mistake of 
asking for a ‘receipt.’ 

“2. Present yourself at the railroad 
station for ticket and ‘certificate’ at least 
30 minutes before departure of train on 
which you will begin your journey. 

“3. ‘Certificates’ are not kept at all 
stations. If you inquire at your home 
station, you can ascertain whether ‘cer- 
tificates’ and through tickets can be 
obtained to place of meeting. If not ob- 
tainable at your home station, the agent 
will inform you at what station they can 
be obtained. You can in such case pur- 
chase a local ticket to the station which 
has ‘certificates’ in stock, where you can 
purchase a through ticket and at the 
same time ask for and obtain a ‘certifi- 
cate’ to the place of meeting. 

“4. Immediately on your arrival at the 
meeting present your ‘certificate’ to the 
indorsing officer, A. P. Husband, as the 
reduced fare for the return journey will 
not apply unless you are properly iden- 
tified as provided for by the ‘certificate.’ 

“5. It has been arranged that the spe- 
cial agent of the carriers will be in at- 
tendance at the Drake Hotel on June 30- 
July 1, from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., to 
validate ‘certificates.’ If you arrive at 
the meeting and leave for home again 
poe to the special agent’s arrival, or 

f you arrive at the meeting later than 
July 1, after the special agent has left, 
you cannot have your ‘certificate’ vali- 
dated and, consequently, you will not 
obtain the benefit of the reduction on the 
home journey. It is inferred that you 


will wish to attend all the sessions of the 
convention, and that you will, if possible, 
be present commencing the opening date 
of the meeting. However, so far as the 
validation of ‘certificates’ is concerned, 
you should so time your going trip as to 
enable you to present ‘certificate’ for 
validation prior to departure of the spe- 
cial agent of the railroads on the last 
validation date above named, for, while 
provision is made for validation of ‘cer- 
tificates’ if the required minimum of 350 
are presented, as explained in the next 
paragraph a reduced fare ticket on the 
return trip is obtainable only upon sur- 
render of a validated ‘certificate.’ ‘Cer- 
tificates’ will be validated only on the 
dates above named, and during the office 
hours indicated. No refund of fare will 
be made on account of failure to either 
obtain a proper ‘certificate’ nor on ac- 
count of failure to have the ‘certificate’ 
validated. : 

“6. So as to prevent disappointment, 
it must be understood that the reduction 
on the return journey is not guaranteed, 
but is contingent upon an attendance of 
not less than 350 visitors (and dependent 
members of their families) at the meet- 
ing, holding regularly issued ‘certificates’ 
obtained from passenger agents at start- 
ing. points, showing payment of regular 
one-way tariff fare of not less than 67c 
on going journey. ; 

“7, If the necessary minimum of 350 
‘certificates’ are presented to the special 
agent, and your ‘certificate’ is duly vali- 
dated, you will be entitled, up to and in- 
cluding July 5, to a return ticket via the 
same route over which you made the 
going journey at oné half of the regular 
one-way tariff fare from the place of 
the meeting to the point at which your 
‘certificate’ was issued. 

“8. Return ticket issued at the reduced 
fare will not be good on any limited 
train on which such reduced fare trans- 
portation is not honored.” 


The above arrangements apply to Cen- 
tral Passenger Association Territory, 
Trunk Line Rescstattie: Territory, West- 
ern Passenger Association Territory, 
Southeastern Passenger Association Ter- 
ritory, Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion Territory (except Arkansas and 
Louisiana, Missouri Railway, Fort Smith 
& Western Railroad, St. Louis, El Reno 
& Western Railway, Jonesboro, Lake 
City & Eastern Railroad, Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railroad, Memphis, Dallas 
& Gulf Railroad, Mississippi River and 
Bonne Terre Railroad). 

From Pacific Coast points (Trans- 
Continental Passenger Association Terri- 
tory), those attending the convention can 
avail themselves of special summer ex- 
cursion rates (effective June 15, 1921), 
whereby they can purchase tickets to 
Chicago and return at one and one third 
the regular one-way fare. 

The secretaries of local millers’ or- 
ganizations in several territories have 
assumed arrangements for special Pull- 
man car (or cars) from the larger cities 
to Chicago. 


RETAILERS’ CONVENTION 
The fourth annual convention of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America 
will be held in St. Louis next week. 





President J. C. Lewis and Secretary L. | 


H. Day, of Minneapolis, expect to take 
a fair sized delegation from the North- 
west to the convention. 

Following the retailers’ meeting the 
board of directors of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry will 
hold a two-day meeting. This latter was 
arran so that the directors could also 
attend the retailers’ convention. 





GRAIN FARMERS’ CREDIT 
Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the De- 
artment of Commerce, has invited the 
illers’ National Federation to send rep- 
resentatives to a conference at the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., on Monday, June 13, to discuss the 
feasibility of a plan for strengthening 
the credit and marketing position of 
grain farmers. In a letter to members, 


President A. L. Goetzmann states that 
the matter will be handled by the proper 
committee of the Federation, and calls 
for expressions of opinion as to the pro- 


In brief, the plan aims to provide a 
method by which the farmer can be given 
unlimited storage facilities for his grain 


and receive a warehouse certificate in- 


such form and under such conditions 
that it would pass as an order for de- 
livery of the grain. .“It would thus,” 
states the prospectus, “greatly increase 
his borrowing power and would relieve 
him of the pressure of selling his grain 
except at his own option. It would ex- 
tend his credit area far beyond his local 
bank. It would place him in the same 
position as to credit as is the grain 
dealer.” 





CHAMBER TO BE INVESTIGATED 

The Federal Trade Commission, it is 
reported, will within the next week or 
two begin a thorough investigation of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
following a complaint filed by the Equity 
Co-operative Exchange that the chamber 
is guilty of unfair competition. W. W. 
Flannery, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, will conduct the hear- 
ing. which will be public. 

he Chamber of Commerce welcomes 

the investigation, and hopes that the re- 
sult will do away once and for all with 
the unfair charges brought against it 
from time to time by farmer organiza- 
tions. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 


Two Hundred Delegates in Attendance— 
President A. W. Spehr Delivers 
Opening Address 

Burra, N. Y., June 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—With 200 delegates in attend- 








ance, the first session of the operative. 


millers’ convention was held here this 
morning. President A. W. Spehr, of St. 
Paul, welcomed the delegates in an ad- 
dress in which he said milling has pro- 
. soe from a mere trade to a finely 
eveloped science, and that the evolu- 
tion is still going on. 

The following nominations were made 
from the floor, the candidates having 
been entered before the close of the first 
day’s session: for president, J. S. Lacy, 
Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co. and B. C. 
Williams, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; vice president, L. R. Henkel, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills; treas- 
urer, W. C. Dunn, Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Co., Independence, Mo; executive 
committee, M. M. Freelove, Thompson 
Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., and C. H. 
Barnard, Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas. 

The exhibit of milling machinery, ma- 
terials and supplies was well filled when 
the convention opened. The Tuesda 
programme was carried out as planned, 
with the addition of General M. N. Az- 
gapetain, formerly of the Russian army, 
who spoke on conditions in the Near 
East. 

E. BanGasser. 





Address of President Spehr 

In opening this, the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, the duty is imposed 
upon me, as your president, to present a 
few thoughts for your consideration. 

I do not wish to speak particularly of 
the past. That is history, and you are 
as familiar with it as I. Furthermore, 
it is not advisable to live in the past 
except in so far as we are able to draw 
lessons from past experience for our 
present or future guidance. 

Neither do I wish to dwell unduly on 
the present. That is history in the mak- 
ing, and all of us contribute our share 
to it. I will, therefore, touch on past 
and present matters only so far as they 
seem to dovetail with, or promise to in- 
fluence, the future of the operative, or 
production, branch of the great industry 
with which we are identified. 

It is rather to the future that I wish 
to direct your attention: the future, with 
its possibilities and its promise; the fu- 
ture, which no man knows with certainty, 
and yet for which we of tne present must 
assume certain responsibilities. Then, 
too, we are a progressive organization 
and it is by looking forward rather than 

(Continued on page 1149.) 
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WHEAT CONDITION BETTER 


More Beneficial Rains in Portions of Kansas 
and Texas—Perfect. Weather 
in Missouri 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Additional beneficial rain in 
portions of Kansas and Texas, together 
with cool, cloudy weather, improved con- 
dition of wheat, which is rapidly reach- 
ing maturity in Kansas. Drouth in cen- 
tral sections of Kansas did much damage 
to crop during May, but recent mild 
weather delayed ripening process until 
rain arrived to fill out heads. Harvest 
is under way in sections of Oklahoma 
and in a few localities in southern Kan- 
sas and Missouri. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather past four days could 
not have been improved upon to benefit 

‘owing wheat in Missouri and southern 

llinois. Good rains supplied the plant 

with abundant moisture, while the cool- 
er temperatures were very beneficial in 
filling out the wheat, which at first 
looked thin. Harvesting in many sec- 
tions will commence in 10 days. 

Sgeatrite, Wasu., June 4.—The condi- 
tion of the growing wheat throughout 
the Pacific Northwest, as a whole, con- 
tinues a See: Certain lo- 
calities are beginning to suffer for lack 
of moisture, and need rain for wheat to 
fill well. In early sections winter wheat 
is in the critical stage, and dependent as 
to yield and quality on the weather con- 
ditions of the next 10 days or fortnight. 


Torepo, Onto, June 4.—On the whole, 
the weather has been seasonable, turn- 
ing somewhat cooler at the end of the 
week. Reports concerning growing crops 
show some slight variation, but for the 
most part are quite favorable. Wheat 
around Toledo, and between here and 
Fostoria, is heading out, and gives 
promise of yielding 30 to 35 bus per 
acre. With favorable forcing weather, 
it might be ready to cut a week to 10 
days early. 

Once in a great while there is a report 
of rust in some locality or of the wheat 
looking yellow and frost bitten, but 
these are exceptional instances. The crop 
in Ohio is generally in good condition. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 4.—Wheat 
has ripened rapidly in the southern coun- 
ties of Indiana the past week, due to an 
abundance of sunshine. The condition 
of the grain remains generally good, and 
the outlook is for a splendid crop in 
most regions. If weather conditions re- 
main favorable, cutting probably will be- 
gin in the territory bordering the Ohio 
River within the next 10 days. 

In the northern counties, where the 
season is considerably later, the wheat is 
now heading, the crop being several days 
in advance of the average season. Rye 
is turning color in the southern locali- 


ties, and the indications are that some . 


will be cut within the next week. Like 
wheat, its condition is fine thus far, with 
prospects for an unusually good crop. 
Oats have improved materially, but the 
plants are not in very good condition in 
some sections. 

Great Fauts, Mont., June 4.—May 
rains, which put the soil of Montana into 
fine condition for crop growth, caused 
great activity among wheat farmers, and 
the acreage of spring wheat is substan- 
tially larger than had been the forecast 
at the close of April. The acreage which 
normally would have been seeded to 
spring grain was increased fully 15 per 
cent in the last two weeks of May, and 
in that time, also, a considerable portion 
which had been seeded to winter wheat, 
but which was found not to be showing 
well, was reseeded to spring wheat. Re- 
ports show a reseeding of winter wheat 
fields ranging from 15 to 75 per cent. 

There has been, also, a very great in- 
crease in the acreage it had been antici- 
pated would be sown to oats, barley, 
spring rye and flax. It is estimated by 
some that the oats acreage will be as 
large or larger than any in the state’s 
history. 

Winter wheat in many fields is from 
6 to 14 inches high, and the plant is 
healthy, vigorous and strong, with a 
color that suggests plenty of vitality. 
Spring wheat is in all stages, from just 
seeded to five or six inches in height. 
Many oat fields are so far advanced that 
they present a velvety green appearance. 
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The improvement in flour trade last 
week was of short duration. The unset- 
tled wheat market has the usual effect on 
buyers and, since Thursday, business has 
been extremely quiet. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week, most mills en- 
joyed a pretty fair business, with job- 
bers mainly, but a few also sold small 
lots to a number of bakers. Sales, how- 
ever, were not of great volume; buyers, 
as heretofore, played safe and bought 
only for temporary requirements. The 
past few days, flour trade has been near- 
ly at a standstill, according to reports 
from most mills. The trade has no con- 
fidence in present prices, and the action 
of the wheat market is certainly unfa- 
vorable to increased business. 

There is no special activity in export 
trade. The only demand at present is 
for clears, but mills generally have little 
to offer of either first or second clears. 

Mills quote top family patents at $9.50 
@9.80 bbl, standard patent $9@9.65, sec- 
ond patent $8.70@9.40, in 98-lb cottons; 
first clear $6.25@6.80, second clear $4.40 
@4.50, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Inquiry for millfeed fell off somewhat 
last week. Just prior thereto there had 


been good buying, particularly by New . 


England interests. pe eee A the holes 
have been filled up temporarily. 

The millfeed market this year has been 
full of surprises. Standard middlings 
have not shown the strength they normal- 
ly do in the spring. Evidently, farmers 
have cut out middlings as a small pig 
feed, and are using home ground grains 
instead to a large extent. Prices in the 
last week have weakened in the face of 
a light production and limited offerings. 
Mills are disposing of a material portion 
of their output in split cars with flour. 
Little inherent strength can be seen in 
the situation, but slight advances are 
looked for with occasional spurts in buy- 
ing. The only sure thing about the mar- 
ket nowadays is that stocks of millfeed 
in the hands of distributors and consum- 
ers are light. 

Bran is quoted on ’change ‘by mills at 
$16@17 ton, standard middlin $16, 
flour middlings $21@21.50, red dog $26, 


‘in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Job- 


bers, on the other hand, declare bran is 
weak at $15, and that purchases could 
probably be made at 50c less. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
by: 8 Ae 176,685 32 
Liat WOOK ...ccccccccccce 254,895 46 
YVO@QP OBO ocdivccevcccccves 250,250 46 
Two years ago .........+5 326,120 60 
Three years ago ......... 223,095 43 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 
4, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ... 1,548 1,085 831 1,057 
Delete ..c.cces 475 594 302 46 
Totals ...... 2,023 1,679 1,133 1,103 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN-OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 101, were in operation June 7: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., E 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Pali- 
sade mills. 





Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), 
and D mills. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: - 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

19819. 2.0% 55 368,850 113,820 31 

1920°...... 55 368,850 124,660 34 

LOBRFT .cccee 6 402,190 159,685 39 

1920f...... 60 402,190 175,555 43 

*Week ending June 4. +Week ending 
May 28. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to June 4, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 93,402 95,543 96,745 66,756 
Duluth ....... 38,051 16,185 89,037 16,991 
Totals ..... 131,453 111,728 185,782 83,747 


Elevators stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on June 4, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 1,247 6,171 2,612 60 
Duluth ........ 576 1,558 1,643 26 
Totals ...... 1,823 6,729 4,255 86 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.77% ; 
three-day, $3.771,,; 60-day, $3.74. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 33%. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


After a decidedly strong market last 
week, with marked daily advances, wheat 
since Friday has steadily declined, and 
prices today are practically unchanged 
from last Wednesday. Improved cash 
markets, reports of large export sales 
and crop news contributed to the 
strength. In the local market, competi- 
tion developed between mills for the 
choice milling grades and, consequently, 
premiums were firmer. Offerings were 
heavier last week, due to the stronger 
market, but demand was sufficient to ab- 
sorb everything. The past few days, 
demand has been less aggressive. While 
mills were in the market for good mill- 
ing wheat, demand for the medium and 
lower grades was not so good, and pre- 
miums on these grades are easier, Pre- 
miums on choice grades continue firm. 
Montana spring was quoted today at 55 
@58c over July; western North Dakota, 
45@52ec over; eastern North Dakota, 25 
@40c over. Winter wheat was steady, 
and offerings light. Demand fair. Mon- 
tana winter was quoted at 30@32c over 
July; Nebraska, 25@28c over; Kansas 
No. 2 dark, 35@38c over. Good amber 
durum was in demand, but offerings were 
very light. Lower grades in quiet de- 
mand. No. 2 amber was quoted at 5@ 
25c over July, depending on quality. 


DURUM FLOUR 

Without exception, durum mills de- 
scribe trade extremely dull. Sales are 
so few that they are negligible. It seems 
practically impossible to interest buyers 
at present. With little new business 
coming in and few old orders on books, 
mills are operating very lightly. Ex- 
port demand for semolinas is also very 
quiet. Some inquiry for clears, but busi- 
ness is limited. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $8.60@ 
8.65 bbl, jute; medium semolina, $8.35@ 
8.40; No. 3 semolina, $8.10@8.30; durum 
flour, $7@7.40; clear, $5.25@5.35,—f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

OIL MEAL QUIET 

Linseed oil meal continues in very 
quiet demand, and prices are easier. 
Mills that a week ago were asking $30 
ton for June shipment, today are quot- 


- few takers. 


ing it at $29, f.o.b, Minneapolis, with 
Inquiry for meal for sum- 
mer shipment is quiet, and few mills are 
quoting for shipment later than this 
month. Export business, which up to the 
past week had been very active, has 
slowed up. Inquiries are numerous, but 
bids are usually out of line, due to the 
weaker exchange situation. Oil cake is 
quoted around $34.50@35 ton, seaboard. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


The outlook for the growing wheat 
crop in the Northwest is still very flat- 
tering. Good growth has been made to 
date. There were frequent rains during 
the week, and all sections of the North- 
west have sufficient moisture to carry 
the crop for some time. As a general 
rule, the temperature has been below 
normal for this season, but this is re- 
garded as more favorable than otherwise. 

E. E. Earley, president of the Bank of 
North Dakota, is credited with a state- 
ment that the crop outlook in that state 
is the best in years. The crop was plant- 
ed under favorable conditions, there have 
been timely rains, and the stand and 
color of the growing plant are all that 
could be desired. 


BALDWIN MILLS STOCK OFFERING 


The Baldwin Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, is issuing $100,000, 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock. This com- 
pany was organized in 1899 by Dwight 
M. Baldwin and C. I. Gross. Since its 
inception the business has been financed 
by its executives without seeking outside 
capital. However, it has now reached 
proportions where the use of outside 
capital to meet present requirements be- 
comes desirable, and the company has 
therefore been incorporated, with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000, divided into $100,- 
000 ne stock and $400,000 common 
stock. The present management that 
originated and built up the business will 
retain at least $200,000 of the common 
stock, and continue in active manage- 
ment. 

The company operates mills at Grace- 
ville, Minn., and Oakes, N. D., with a 
combined capacity of 900 bbls. It owns 
and controls elevators and distributing 
warehouses at Browns Valley and Moor- 
head, Minn., and at Wahpeton, Hickson, 
Saunders and Tower City, N. D., the 
combined storage capacity being 200,000 
bus. 

There is no double liability on the pre- 
ferred stock. The company is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of 
Minnesota, and the stock is fully paid 
and nonassessable. A.. L. Stanchfield, 
secretary, has charge of the stock sales. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady 
and in fairly brisk demand the first part 
of last week. Since Friday, the market 
has been easier on everything except 
barley, and demand fell off considerably. 
Cash corn was fairly steady all the week. 
Demand was good until Friday, when 
offerings were heavier and demand 
slowed up. Only choice yellow was want- 
ed. Closing prices, June 6: No. 3 yel- 
low, 54@55c bu; No. 3 mixed, 52@53c. 

Oats were very much like corn. They 
were in good request part of last week, 
with elevators and shippers paying up to 
1@l%c ovtr July for No. 3 white. The 
past few days, market was. featureless, 
with elevators buying moderately at July 
price, and only a scattered demand from 
shippers and feeders. No. 3 white closed 
at 3514%4@3554c bu; No. 4 white, 325,@ 
3454c. 

Rye was quiet and easier most of the 
week. Shippers were indifferent buyers, 
and mills bought sparingly. Early last 
week No, 2 sold around 18@19c over 
July and as high as 2lc over, while on 
Monday l6c over July was high. No. 2 
closed at $1.293,@1.31% bu. 

Barley seemed to be the most active of 
all grains. Demand was good, and prices 
were a little stronger. Closing range, 
49@65c bu. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The St. Paul Grain Exchange has 
moved into its new quarters in the Globe 
Building. 

E. E. Bartlett, the miller of Delano, 
Minn., is in a Minneapolis hospital un- 
dergoing an operation. 

The St. Paul Milling Co. is operating, 
under a temporary arrangement, the 
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Godfrey Grain Co.’s elevator in Minr:- 
apolis. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has engaged C. C. Coventry, of 
Olney, Ill, to represent it in Illinois 
territory. 

J. L. Stocker, Detroit, Micli., repre- 
sentative of the Sheffield-King Milling 
Co., has been visiting the home office the 
past week. 

The Chicago Steamship, Line will start 
its first boat out of Milwaukee on July 
11. The company will operate between 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Buffalo. 

H. S. Sanborn, formerly of the Purity 
Baking Co., Boston, has been engaged by 
the Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
He will assist in the general sales work. 

O. E. M. Keller, president of the Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co. and of the Clo- 
ver Leaf Milling Co., Chicago, was in 
Minneapolis last week calling on feed 
shippers. 

Ocean rates on flour to British ports 
have been reduced 8c to 26c per 100 Ibs. 
The rate to Amsterdam has been ad- 
vanced le to 30%%c, and to Rotterdam 
le to 27%%e. 

A. W. Strong, of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, on Saturday left 
fer San Francisco to attend a meeting 
of the creditors of the Western Milling 
Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Charles M. Loring, father of A. C. 
Loring, president of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has subscribed $10,000 toward 
the erection of a suitable monument to 
the soldier dead of Minneapolis. 

George B. Daut, assistant manager 
National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., is in 
Minneapolis today en route to Seattle 
and north Pacific Coast points. He will 
call on the trade in western Canada be- 
fore returning. 

.The North Western road is arranging 
for a special train to leave Minneapolis 
the evening of June 28, for the accom- 
modation of northwestern and western 
millers who plan to attend the mass con- 
vention in Chicago. : 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has recently installed a Monarch 
attrition mill for grinding screenings. 
The machine was sold by C. A. Weaver, 
of Minneapolis, northwestern agent for 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Miss K. A. Dunbar, who has been 
representing the Updike Milling Co. in 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, is in Min- 
neapolis today. She is returning to her 
home in Boston, and is anxious to rep- 
resent a spring wheat mill in New Eng- 
land territory. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently installed a Carter 
disc separator in each of the following 
plants: Sunset Milling Co. Temple, 
Texas; Sperry Flour Co., South Vallejo, 
Cal; Fort Worth (Texas) Elevator Co; 
Theopold-Reid Co., Faribault, Minn; 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 

Based on the close, today (June 7), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.40 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.32, No. 1 northern $1.27; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.38, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10. 

Northwestern representatives at the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Detroit this week 
are James T. Williams, of the Creamette 
Co., president; Howard W. Files and A. 
J. Fischer, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
Richard L. Groff, manager Commander 
Mill Co; Dwight K. Yerxa, Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston; Thomas L. Brown, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and 
Frank Moosbrugger, Minnesota Maca- 
roni Co., St. Paul. 


Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended June 
4, as reported by the Bureau of Markey, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn 





Oats Barley Rye 
492 78 4 





Atlantic ....1,203 6 29 
rr 3,690 82 73 oe 60 
Pacific ..... 1,316 

Totals ....6,208 648 565 78 479 


1,368 14 631 648 
3,672 20,167 34,126 


Prev. week. .5,766 
Totals, July 1- 
June 4 .254,030 37,646 
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THE KANSAS CROP 


With the coming of the first day of 
the golden month of June all of the 
Kansas wheat crop orators slipped into 
high. Guessing and the expression of 
views had before that day tose desul- 
tory. It did not appear to matter much, 
The crop was spotted, and some was 
deep rooted and some was growing on 
top of the ground; the weather was too 
dry, or too wet perhaps; it was in the 
boot, or it wasn’t; some, belike, had been 
frozen out; but what difference did it 
make? The wheat crop, like the step lad- 
der, should be worried about by the own- 
er rather than the borrower. One war- 
worn hero of many campaigns against 
the growing wheat sat in Chicago and 
boasted that he did not care, 

They care now. Everybody cares, and 
from having no opinion at all, there re- 
mains not one from Cape Cod to the day 
of judgment who not only cherishes a 
very definite estimate of how much wheat 
Kansas is going to harvest, but who is 
prepared to use voice and gesture in 
convincing those who invite unhappiness 
by wanting to remain in the outer dark- 
ness of differing opinion. That the field 
for this difference is wide is indicated 
by the present extreme views on what 
the crop is likely to be,—a sweeping 
range from ninety million bushels “or 
less” ‘to one hundred and fifty millions, 
and “nobody knows how much more.” 
From the same hypothesis, from the 
identical fixed points of acreage and con- 
dition, either conclusion can be reached. 
Sometimes this is accomplished with the 
rough and virile force of the overpower- 
ing voice, sometimes smoothly and easily 
with neither cuffs nor mustaches to de- 
ceive, but only a wicked pencil and a 
slick way with figures. 

The betting stage is also with us. In 
this, opinion is taken up on the high 
places and declared to the world. Yet 
all experience has shown that betting on 
the Kansas crop is a perilous recreation, 
especially potent in danger for the man 
who knows most. This week a person of 
conviction wanted to bet a hundred dol- 
lars that the crop would not be one hun- 
dred million bushels, he was “taken,” and 
the taker begged for more. The game 
becoming known, others begged for a 
chance to share. In one instance, men 
came to strained relations over the ap- 
portionment of the “soft” thing. Mean- 
while, the same thing was going on with- 
in the ranks of the enemy. 

Thus does opinion differ and, differing, 
assert itself. Through it all, no one can 
more than guess the Kansas crop. No 
one, in the first instance, knows the acre- 
age. The official figures, counting off 
the estimated winter loss, leave some- 
thing like nine million acres standing; 
other and more official figures, published 
elsewhere in this issue of The North- 
western Miller, show that something 
more than ten million acres will go 
to harvest. In the second place, no one 
knows the probable yield, for it is like to 
run from seven to twenty-five bushels to 
the acre. Thus, with the acreage uncer- 
tain and the yield inestimable, a bet is 
probably as good a way to settle it as 
any. 

Meantime, in order that its neutrality 
in the premises may not appear to be 
based .upon sheer cowardice, this de- 
partment mildly suggests that the guess- 
er who adjusts his views to a basis of 
about ten million standing acres and to 
an indicated yield of somewhere around 
twelve bushels, barring the ups and 
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downs of the next three weeks, will come 
out not far from what the crop should 
be,—even if it isn’t. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour trading in the Southwest during 
the past week was of the seesaw variety. 
The first part of the week was very quiet 
and lacked the snap of the last three 
days, when demand developed an un- 
usually strong trend. Among local mills, 
the majority were unable to sense any 
pronounced strength in the market 
through an increase in actual sales made, 
but at least two mills reported business 
excellent since midweek, one selling near- 
ly its entire output yesterday. When the 
net results of the various activities of 
local mills are totaled, however, it is 
found that the general trend is one of 
weak but sustained business. Prices shot 
up for substantial advances, one mill 
making a quotation of $9 on fancy pat- 
ent, the first time a local mill has placed 
that figure on this grade of flour since 
March 15. 

Wheat had several alternate advances 
and setbacks, but the trend was mostly 
upward, and this imparted a better tone 
to domestic trading; but the market is 
still bare of any permanent stimulating 
influence, and the big buyers are not yet 
showing up consistently in the market. 

The outstanding feature of the flour 
situation this week is the revival of buy- 
ing on the part of bakers. Not all the 
mills shared in this increase, but those 
which have, report the baker activity as 
exhibiting more strength than for some 
time. Export trade is still in the dol- 
drums and, barring a slight increase in 
inquiry, this class of trade seems to have 
withdrawn from the market. 

Flour prices are higher for the week. 
Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $8.40@8.75; straight grade, $7.90@ 
8.10; 95 per cent, $8.15@8.25. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$6.50@7.40, second clear at $5.50@5.70, 
and low grade at $4.50@5.50. 


MILLFEED 
The Southeast is taking some feed, but 
the movement to central states is slow, 
and the East is not in the market for 
any quantity. There is very little de- 
mand for bran, which is offered more 
freely than shorts. The call for shorts 
was only fair. Bran is quoted at $14@15 
‘ton, brown shorts at $20@21, and gray 
shorts at $21@22. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting. a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PR WOOK .ccccccsccoceces 69,900 62 
Lamet Week .cccccvcccvceces 73,700 65 
BORE BHO. cccccosvcsesvsess 62,700 69 
Two years ago .........45. 46,000 56 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Okla- 

homa, Missouri and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 443,130 230,176 61 
Last week ...... 443,130 220,313 49 
Year ago ....... 437,370 258,913 + 60 
Two years ago... 407,670 127,926 31 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,950 bbls this week, 10,000 last 
week, 5,117 a year ago and 2,724 two 
years ago. . 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business good, 44 fair, and 13 
slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
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named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 64c, via New York 
76Y,c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
Orleans 68c, via New York 77c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via 
New York 80c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 
York 85c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 93c, via New York 951,.¢. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN CONDITIONS 


N. W. Morcillo, manager of the export 
department of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, returned home 
this week from a six months’ trip in 
Latin-American countries, extending 
through Cuba, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, Curacao, Venezuela, Porto Rico, 
San Domingo, and Panama, at which 
places he made a thorough study of 
trade affairs. Conditions in Cuba are 
improving, Mr. Morcillo said, but the 
main trouble there is to dispose of the 
huge sugar crop which lies unsold in 
warehouses. This crop, which represents 
$300,000,000 in money tied up, must be 
sold and the money put into circulation, 
before the country can make any great 
strides in a commercial way. 

Mr. Morcillo found conditions not the 
very best in Porto Rico, with a good 
many factors entering into the situation. 
Wholesalers are strong financially, but 
the jobber must be very careful there, 
as in the other Latin states, to whom he 
sells. Flour importers are a cautious lot 
and will buy only on the most conserva- 
tive basis. Straight grade flour has the 
call among South American buyers, in 
the opinion of Mr. Morcillo. 


LARABEE REPRESENTATIVE TO EUROPE 


John C. Koster, European export man- 
ager of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, will leave Wednesday for New 
York, whence he will sail, on the Car- 
mania, for Liverpool for several weeks, 
calling on the trade in the United King- 
dom and on the Continent. He will 
spend some time visiting his parents in 


Holland, not having seen them since - 


coming to this side and locating in Kan- 
sas City 12 years ago. Mr. Koster’s 
family will spend the summer in Cali- 
fornia. His permanent address for mail 
and cables while in Europe will be in 
care of The Northwestern Miller’s Lon- 
don office. 
NOTES 

L. J. Newburgh, flour, New York, was 
in Kansas City this week. 

Exports of wheat from the Gulf last 
week were 4,077,000 bus, according to the 
Bureau of Markets. 

W. R. Hill, manager Mound City (Mo.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., called on the Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 

H. E. Kuehn, grain buyer for the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
spent a part of the week here. 

E. W. Moses, assistant sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is 
in Iowa for a week or 10 days. 

J. L. Rodney, president Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., this city, left Sunday on a trip 
east, to be gone a week or 10 days. 

H. C. Gamage, treasurer Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., this city, left today for a six 
days’ fishing trip down the White River. 

The first car of new wheat this season 
is on track in Oklahoma, having been 
shipped from Chattanooga to Oklahoma 
City. : 

Harry Hamilton, of the Lord & Web- 
ster Co., flour, Boston, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, were visitors in Kansas City this 


_ week, 


H. C. Malsness, southwestern represen- 
tative Sprout, Waldron & Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip through 
western states. 

J. M. Chilton, grain supervisor of the 
Federal Grain Inspection Bureau, this 
city, left Thursday for a visit of several 
days in Denver. 

C. F. Shirk, of the Metropolitan Flour 
Mill & Grain Co., New York, is visiting 
his southwestern connection, the Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co. 

Farmers started harvesting wheat this 
week in Sedgwick County, Kansas, al- 
though the normal harvest time for that 
part of the country is June 15. 
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A new flour mill is being erected at 
Tipton, Kansas, by the Tipton Milling 
Co. It will be run by electric power, 
and will have a daily capacity of 25 
bbls. 

The 5c loaf of bread recently made its 
reappearance in Tulsa, Okla., when one 
of the bakeries there put out a nickel 
loaf and was literally swamped with 
business. 

At a special meeting of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, Friday, a resolu- 
tion was adopted authorizing trading in 
wheat for September delivery, commenc- 
ing June 4. 

E. O. Challenger, flour, New York, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Challenger, spent the 
week in the Southwest. Mrs. Challenger 
will remain another fortnight as guest 
of relatives in Kansas City. 

The Oak Hill (Mo.) Milling Co. was 
recently chartered, with $6,000 capital 
stock, and will start operating about 
July 1. The mill has a 35 h-p motor, and 
will have a daily capacity of 40 bbls. 


J. R. Fair, formerly manager of the 
Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co., will rep- 
resent in the future, both the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., at Chi- 
cago. 

R. R. Knight, Boston, has been en- 
gaged by the Weber Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Salina, Kansas, as its New Eng- 
land representative, pending completion 
of arrangements to establish a branch 
sales office in that territory. 


The M. M. Pittman Roller Mills, Cle- 
burne, Texas, was recently incorporated, 
with $30,000 capital stock, by M. M. 
Pittman, Mrs. Lula E. Pittman and A. 
M. Stark. The mill is electrically driv- 
en, and has a daily capacity of 100 bbls. 

The Kansas City office of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. received word this week 
that S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern man- 
ager, had secured the order for equip- 
ment for a 200-bbl flour mill to be built 
at Magdalena, Mexico, by Moreno & 
Westphall. 


The Orient Railroad is short of grain 
cars, and has been unable recently to 
meet all requirements, according to com- 
plaints made to the public utilities com- 
mission at Topeka, Kansas, and the 
Wichita traffic committee, from several 
towns along the line. 


Robert P. McReynolds, president J. 
W. Vance Milling Co., whose plant at 
Pierce City, Mo., burned recently, has en- 
gaged in the oil business, and is endeav- 
oring to interest millers and members of 
the grain trade in the Tri-State Oil Co., 
which he is promoting. 


The Farmers’ Gin & Milling Co., Ri- 
viera, Texas, recently incorporated with 
$12,000 capital stock, will operate a cot- 
ton gin only this season, but expects to 
add flour milling next year. C. A. Rob- 
bins is president, and B. A. Whitcomb 
secretary, of the new company. 


An attempt to secure a reduction in 
fares for harvest hands who may desire 
to come to Kansas to work will be made 
at a conference between passenger 
agents and wheat growers, arranged for 
Friday at Topeka, by E. E. Frizell, 
president of the state board of agri- 
culture. 


One of the larger Kansas City bak- 
eries announced a reduction in the price 
of bread, effective Tuesday, through the 
elimination of its regular l5c single loaf 
and the baking in its place of a 10c loaf 
in a larger and new form. The bakery 
will continue to put out its regular léc 
double loaf. 


The J. C. Mytinger Grain Co. began 
business at Wichita Falls, Texas, June 1. 
Mr. er head of the concern, was 
until then manager of the Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co. His new concern op- 
erates under lease 20 country elevators 
in Texas and Oklahoma, and a 300,000- 
bu terminal house at Wichita Falls. 


The Salina district of the Kansas Har- 
vest Labor Association, in session at Sa- 
lina, Wednesday, recommended that $3 
a day be paid hands for this year’s har- 
vest. The Salina district embraces about 
12 of the wheat growing counties in that 

art of the state. Farmers at Concordia 
ave rejected a demand for a 44-hour 
week for harvesters. 


Joseph N. Wilmer recently purchased 
the interest of O. R. Kerlee in the Hop- 
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r-Kerlee Mercantile & Milling Co., 

ayfield, Colo., and the firm name has 
been shortened to the Hopper Mercan- 
tile & Milling Co. Mr. Wilmer will take 
an active part in the business. The mill 
has a capacity of 35 bbls daily, and is 
operated by water power. 

Wheat receipts at Kansas City last 
month amounted to 7,352,100 bus. The 
arrivals, including many cars bought on 
bids to-arrive, were the largest ever re- 
corded here for May, comparing with 
6,863,000 bus for April and 4,158,000 for 
May, 1920. Total receipts of wheat for 
11 months of the crop year were 80,589,- 
600 bus, against 87,925,500 for a similar 
period a year ago. 

The National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, at its convention at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Thursday, unanimously voted to 
retain the compulsory plan of pooling the 
1921 wheat crop in the middle western 
states. To date, Kansas has pooled 
8,000,000 bus, Oklahoma 6,000,000, Ne- 
braska 2,000,000, and Texas 8,000,000, ac- 
cording to a report on the progress of 
pooling made at the convention. 

Missouri and Kansas farm leaders met 
with members of the board of directors 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc.,, Wednesday, at Hotel Baltimore, 
this city, to discuss plans for an inten- 
sive campaign to obtain members for 
the association in the two states. A 
school for training solicitors in the 
methods of the farmers’ marketing 
agency will be held preceding the drive. 

J. D. Frisbie, until recently manager 
of the Pratt (Kansas) Mills, of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., has been engaged by 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation as 
manager of the Excelsior flour mills, 
Marysville, Kansas, owned by the Lara- 
bee company and formerly conducted 
from the main office here. Under Mr. 
Frisbie’s management, the business, in- 
cluding the sales department, will be 
conducted from Marysville. 

The Superior (Neb.) Milling Co. has 
sold its Oak mill at Superior to J. R. 
Hoffman, who has been operating it 
since May 1. The mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 150 bbls, electrically driven, 
and its release reduces the daily capacity 
of the Superior Milling Co. to 300 bbls. 
Charles Harber, who for several years 
has represented the Superior Milling Co. 
in scboations has left that concern to 
form a connection with the mill at Clyde, 
Kansas, 

Work of construction started this week 
on what promises to be a very suc- 
cessful milling venture, in the flour mill 
to be erected for the Farmers’ Union 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., 
with a capacity of 300 bbls daily. The 
concern will also operate a 50-bu per 
hour corn mill and a selfrising plant. 
The building will be of re-enforced con- 
crete, and large enough to receive an 
increase to 600 bbls later on. Machinery, 
to be shipped within 90 days, has been 
contracted for through the local office 
of Sprout, Waldron & Co. The mill will 
be electrically driven. David Roberts is 
general manager of the new concern. 


OKLAHOMA 


Local prices of good patent flour have 
ranged lately $8.40@9.40, with local busi- 
ness brisk and very little outside de- 
mand. Car lot prices to the country 
trade have been $8.40@8.80 at some local 
mills, with city prices on the same goods 
ranging $8.60@9. One miller reports he 
must get $9 to break even. 

The millfeed business is reported im- 
proved. Bran prices range $1.10@1.20 
per 100 lbs, and shorts $1.30@1.40. 

There is no uniformity of mill opera- 
tions. A at many are going only 
about 25 per cent time, while others late- 
ly have increased their runs. 


NOTES 

A charter has been granted to the 
National Grain Co., of Oklahoma City, 
capital stock $5,000, incorporators H. W., 
Hattie and R. G. Conyers, all of Okla- 
homa City. 

A charter has been gon to the 
Leedey (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., capi- 
tal stock $15,000, incorporators E. T. 
Sumrall, E. H. Smith and T. H. Farris, 
all of Leedey. 

A. E. Bentley, for several years sales 
department of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., has 
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resigned, and accepted a position with 
& Farmers’ National Bank, Oklahoma 
ty. 

A flour mill at San Saba, Texas, has 
been purchased by the Childress Grain 
Co., of Temple, Texas, and the president 
of the company announces that the plant 
will be overhauled and new equipment 
installed. 

E. C. Alexander, superintendent Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., this 
week visited J. Edgar Strader, of the 
Strader Grain Co., and his brothers, Mr. 
Alexander was formerly superintendent 
for the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 


A lar 
storage by growers has been marketed 
lately. Fred C. Switzer, warden of: the 
Oklahoma penitentiary, announces that 
he has for sale direct to growers 3,000,- 
000 Ibs of fine binding twine at 1134¢ in 
car lots and 12c in small shipments. 


The secretary of state has issued a 
certificate of permission to do business 
in Oklahoma to the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., of Delaware. The appli- 
cation showed no capital invested in 
Oklahoma. The permit was delivered to 
the farmers’ marketing Committee of 17, 
Chicago. 

About 1,000,000 bus wheat have been 
contracted for entry into a pool in Grant 
County, according to Edmund Brazell, 
of Lamont. This is about one third of 
the county’s normal production, he said, 
and he predicted that by the end of the 
pooling campaign over 50 per cent of 
the wheat would be contracted. 


Wheat harvest will be under way in 
Oklahoma by June 15. Recent rains 
were not too late to benefit maturing 
heads. The board of agriculture reports 
instances of rust extending to the 
heads, and that farmers in some sec- 
tions are cutting wheat for hay. Green 
bug damage to vats continues in some 
sections of the northern part of the state. 
Corn is small, but clean and of good 
color. 

Frank S. Gresham, president Gresham 
Flour Mills Corporation, Guthrie, Okla., 
was here recently to attend a meeting of 
the directors of the Oklahoma Terminal 
Elevator Co., of which he is president. 
Mr. Gresham recently returned from a 
tour of southern cities. He went from 
here to Kansas City. He announced that 
offices of his corporation were recently 
established in Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
New Orleans, Galveston and New York, 
and that others are to be opened soon in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Minneapolis and 
probably other cities. 


It is rumored that Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla., will build a mill 
at Pond Creek, Okla. The state issues 
commission has granted a permit to the 
Morrison Bros. Mills to sell a portion of 
its capital stock for making necessary 
plant improvements and other purposes. 
The capital stock is $500,000, and the par 
value $100. The financial statement filed 
with the commission shows assets totaling 
$345,657. The plant value is given at 
$242,693. Officers of the company are 
C. G. Morrison president, C. L. Morri- 
son vice president, and C. J. Morrison 
secretary-treasurer. 


. The Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co., which recently was cited to appear 
before the corporation commission to 
show cause why it should not pay a tax 
assessed annually against’ foreign cor- 

orations doing business in the state, has 

n granted an extension of time, and 
is reported to have agreed to make set- 
tlement. P. H. Nolan, corporation rec- 
ord clerk of the commission, says that 
this and other corporations are delin- 
quent through neglect or unfamiliarity 
with the law. The Arkansas City com- 
pany operates some grain stations in 
northern Oklahoma, and sells flour in the 
state. 

An average yield of 14 bus is the lat- 
est estimate made of the Texas wheat 
crop, which means a total of about 28,- 
000,000 bus. Damage to the crop in 
western Texas, outside of the panhandle, 
has been serious, largely due to dry 
weather. Growers in parts of the state 
are apprehensive lest transportation fa- 
cilities be meager, but in the main wheat 
belt arrangements for cars are said to 
be satisfactory. Texas bankers are re- 
ported to have guaranteed that plenty of 
money will be available for harvesting 


percentage of wheat held in © 


and moving grain, and even for holding 
a reasonable amount if necessary. Texas 
owers expect to get harvest hands at 
§i.s0@4 a day wat board. Grain men 
of Fort Worth, in anticipation of a 
radual increase in wheat acreage in 
‘exas, are arranging to increase terminal 
and warehouse facilities there. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
From The Northwestern Miller of June 5, 
1901 


Cash wheat sold in Kansas City at 
69@7l1c per bu; patent flour was quoted 
at $3.20@3.35 and clears 
at $2.25@2.40. Corn sold 
at 4le and wheat bran 
at 65c. The through rate 
on flour from Kansas 
City to London was 26c 

r 100 lbs. 

Milling had “settled in- 
to a rut from which there 
is apparently no prospect 
of a lift before harvest.” 
The month of June, it 
was stated, “holds out 
little promise, but it is ordinarily a quiet 
month and millers will take advantage 
of the slack trade to fix up the mills a 
bit before the arrival of the new crop.” 

Millers were described as not particu- 
larly gloomy, although their plants were 
being operated less than half time. 

Mentioned in the “news notes” of the 
week was the placing of a contract by 
Aug. J. Bulte, proprietor of the White 
Swan Mill, Clinton, Mo., for machinery 
to increase the capacity of the mill to 
1,200 bbls....H. V. Jones, editor of the 
Commercial West, Minneapolis, was trav- 
elling in Kansas inspecting the growing 
wheat....A party of 20 millers of the 
Southwest returned from a trip to New 
Orleans where, as guests of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railway, 
they inspected the flour handling facili- 
ties of the port. They were piloted on 
the trip by H. G. Wilson, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the line... .Topeka, 
Kansas, millers were in a rate row with 
railways, and threatened to appeal to 
the newly established state railway com- 
mission in order to get justice....The 
Kansas City Board of Trade voted to 
resume posting Chicago future quota- 
tions on its blackboard. Chicago quota- 
tions had been discontinued because of 
a fight being waged against “bucket 
shops,” and only Minneapolis markets 
were posted in Kansas City for a period 
of several months....The Kansas Millers’ 
Association was called to meet at To- 
peka, one of the important matters to 
be decided — the election of a sec- 
retary to succeed C. V. Topping, who re- 
signed to become secretary of the Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory Millers’ As- 
sociation....There was “talk” of buiid- 
ing a new mill at Atchison....There was 
also “talk” of a “selling combination” of 
Kansas mills to market their flour in dis- 
tant markets, and a committee was at 
work on organization plans. Millers rep- 
resenting a capacity of 10,000 bbls per 
day had indicated a desire to join. 








NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., June 4.—There has been 
no particular change in milling condi- 
tions in this territory in the last week. 
All millers report business discouraging- 
ly dull, with only a hand-to-mouth de- 
mand for flour. Feed is in slow demand. 
Reports received here indicate that Ne- 
braska wheat has suffered some damage 
in the last month, although the crop 
prospect is by no means bad. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week .....ccccccccece 12,950 53 
Last Week ..cccccccccccecs 10,000 41 
Year af0 ..cccccecscecsees 18,000 75 
TWO Years AGO ...--eeeeees 15,883 66 


RAIN BENEFITS CROPS 
A ye from Oak, Neb., says that an 
inch of rain fell during one night, that 
the condition of the wheat is excellent, 
and that the rain has helped the. crop 
greatly. Oats are in excellent condition. 
Barley is heading, and promises to make 
an pene crop. Bae are market- 
ing corn quite freely. 
A letter from Norfolk, Neb., says: 
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“Corn planting is nearly finished in 
northern Nebraska and many parts of 
South Dakota. First cultivation has been 
done in Madison County and other coun- 
ties in northern Nebraska, where as 
much corn has been planted this year as 
in 1920. Early reports indicate that it is 
in fine shape, and that growing condi- 
tions have never been better. Rain has 
been general over northern Nebraska 
and southern South Dakota recently, and 
this has tended to do much good to small 
grain. Alfalfa is ready for the first cut- 
ting, and pastures which were somewhat 
backward are now rich in clover and 
high grass. Hail did considerable dam- 
age to rye in Antelope County. Oats 
were not far enough along to be dam- 
aged, and are in splendid shape. A few 
fields of wheat were hurt in that county, 
but, generally speaking, all northern Ne- 
braska reports indicate that small grain 
is in fine condition. Roads are bad.” 
Leicu Lesute. 





WANTS STANDARD LOAF 


Weights and Measures Conference in Favor 
of Uniform Bread Weight—Opposed 
by Bakery Representatives 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 4.—The 
fourteenth annual conference on weights 
and measures, which met here at the 
Bureau of Standards last week, wént on 
record in favor of uniform legislation in 
every state to establish a standard weight 
for loaves of bread by federal legisla- 
tion, to prohibit the sale of partially 
filled packages of food and to establish 
standardized packages, crates, hampers; 
baskets and other containers of food. 

Representatives of the baking interests 
opposed strict standardization of the 
bread loaf on the ground that in prac- 
tical operation such a regulation would 
increase the cost of bread to the con- 
sumer out of proportion to the smaller 
fluctuations in the cost of baking. They 
contended that -when there are small in- 
creases in the cost of production, the 
consumer obtains a fairer reflection of 
this added cost through slight reduction 
in the weight of the loaf than by in- 
creasing the price, as would be necessary 
under strict standardization. Baking 
representatives commended legislation in 
operation in some states which prescribes 
a standard loaf of one pound, but per- 
mits bakers to sell loaves not in con- 
formity with this standard, roe 
that the net weight is plainly indicate 
on a label. 

H. E. Barnard, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, told the confer- 
ence that “the baking industry is not 
agreed that bread should be sold at 
standard weight, but that there is una- 
nimity in the trade that the consumer 
should get what he pays for. This could 
be accomplished by permitting bakers to 
make loaves of varying weights, but re- 
quiring that the weight be indicated on 
the label.” 

William F. Cluett, inspector of weights 
and measures in Chicago, proposed to 
meet this objection to standardization by 
maintaining the retail price unchanged 
when the increased cost of production 
amounted to less than half a cent, and 
adding a cent when the increase in cost 
exceeded half a cent. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover ad- 
dressed the conference briefly, and ap- 
proved uniform standards as a general 
proposition. 

Senator Ball, of Delaware, chairman 
of the District committee, introduced in 
the Senate this week an amendment to 
the regulations governing standards, 
weights and measures in the District of 
Columbia, which prescribes the standard 
loaf of one pound, but permits the half 
pound loaf or loaves in multiples of one 
ounce, providing that the weight is in- 
dicated by affixed label. 

Under the proposed amendment to the 
local regulations, all dealers are required 
to weigh bread in the presence of the 
purchaser when requested to do so. This 
requirement does not apply to stale 
bread when sold as such, nor to crackers, 
buns, rolls, scones, or to loaves of fancy 
bread weighing less than a quarter of a 
pound. Variations of 6 per cent higher 
or lower than the advertised weight are 
legal under the terms of the Ball amend- 


ment. 
Joun J. Marginan. 
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The flour trade looks a little more 
promising. This should not be taken as 
meaning that buyers are in the market 
for any great amount of flour, but in 
some localities stocks are so depleted 
that buyers are actually forced to pur- 
chase an occasional car. 

The wheat market during the greater 

art of the week did not tend toward a 

terment in the bookings of flour, be- 
cause practically all millers were obliged 
to advance their quotations on the upper 
grades nominally 20@40c bbl, depending 
upon location of mill and supply of 
wheat. The differential of quotations on 
flour from the Southwest and from some 
of the spring wheat mills, especially of 
the well-known brands, is noticeable to- 
day. A leading southwestern mill, which 
has an established trade here almost en- 
tirely of its own ee brand, is quot- 
ing its high grade patent at $1.10 bbl 
under the figure at which Minneapolis 
mill brands are offered. This is attrib- 
uted to the difference in the price of 
wheat. 

The milling and flour business of late 
would not be complete unless there were 
some drawbacks each week, and two 
seem to have cropped out in the past 
few days. The possibility of the lower- 
ing of freight rates throughout a greater 
part of the country is one, and the other 
is that buyers do not care to purchase 
southwestern flour, to be made of new 
wheat, for delivery a little later. If 
there is to be a lowering of freight rates 
they want to take advantage of same, 
and therefore are holding off as long as 
possible in order to obtain seasoned flour 
and what advantage might be gained 
should freight rates be lowered. 

Railroads, especially those operating 
to Chicago, have been making some very 
quick deliveries of flour from the North- 
west and Southwest, which has been 


atly appreciated by buyers. It has 


n stated that 90 per cent of the flour 
booked of late has been on the basis of 
prompt shipment. Cars have been 


shipped from central Kansas into Chi- 
cago and placed on team track within 
four days. Offers have been made to 
mills on flour with the understanding 
that shipment be made within 24 hours. 
In a great many instances it is under- 
stood that mills have been able to ac- 
cept such offers, owing to their light 
bookings. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This WOOK .cccccccccccsses 18,260 61 
Last week .v....ssecseeeee 18,250 61 
We GME 5.0.0 6:90:06 ve ccceces 22,000 82 
Two years ago .......seeee 23,250 89 


EFFECT OF BAKERY STRIKE 


The strike in the bakeshops of Chi- 
cago, so far, has cut no decided figure 
in the purchasing of flour, or the mer- 
chandising of bakery products. For- 
tunately for the bakery owners, the driv- 
ers refused to go on strike, and the 11 
bakeshops affected by the strike have 
been able to operate up to about 80 
per cent of capacity. e bakers claim 
that perhaps they would feel the strike 
more seriously if the consumption of 
their products was normal; but all of 
them call attention to the fact that their 
sales are greatly reduced, yet for what 
cause they do not know. Some of the 
millers, and those who pay attention to 
bread and rolls produced and offered in 


some of the leading hotels in the large 
eastern cities, claim that the a is 
not what it has been in the past, which 
may account in part for the falling off 
in bakery products. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Chicago on May 
31 were phat the record level, 3,325 
cars, including 584 of wheat, 2,183 of 
corn, 514 of oats, 27 of rye, 12 of bar- 
ley and 5 of Kafir corn. 

Bullish crop reports combined with 
large export purchases by the seaboard 
and light offerings were responsible for 
the advance of 15c in July wheat within 
five days. Comparatively few of the 
traders had any wheat Ban A at the 
opening on Wednesday, and the Snow- 
Bartlett-Frazier crop report reducing 
the winter wheat 58,000,000 bus during 
May to 599,000,000 bus started a buying 
movement which had little opposition. 

On Thursday John Inglis, the oldest 
crop reporter in the trade, was out with 
an estimate showing a loss of 87,000,000 
bus in the six southwestern, western and 
central western states, the yield being 
258,000,000 bus, against 345,000,000 by 
the government report in May. There 
were also other bullish reports later. 
The same day, claims from the seaboard 
of 2,500,000 bus wheat being sold for 
export helped to advance prices. 

For the time being the traders are 
ignoring good reports on the northwest- 
ern spring wheat crops, private esti- 
mates suggesting a smaller crop than 
last year. With the maintenance of 
present conditions and the application of 
the harvest par, from present indication 
there will be a material difference in the 
estimated yield. 

It is said that exporters who have sold 
wheat for June shipment have provided 
for the greater part of their commit- 
ments in the Southwest by taking the 
free offerings from farmers who have 
sold on the advance in prices. They have 
bought both old and new wheat for July 
shipment from the country, and for load- 
ing in that month at the Gulf ports. As 
they get the wheat, they expect to sell 
out their holdings of July, which should 
ease the market. A little later in the 
season Baltimore exporters expect to be 
in the market as buyers of new wheat 
from near-by points, and as they get the 
cash wheat they will sell the July, which 
should ease the tension. 

Contract grades of cash wheat sold at 
the end of May at May price to 3c under, 
being taken by speculators and cash 
handlers to apply on May sales. Most 
of the cash wheat sold on Tuesday was 
50@55c over the July; on Wednesday it 
was 18@22c, and on Thursday 23@24c, 
over. The drop in price was necessary 
in the readjustment from a May to a 
July basis. There were 548 cars of 
wheat received on Tuesday, of which 59 
were hard red spring, 403 hard winter, 
and 86 soft red. 

It is seldom that the entire range for 
May delivery is made within two months’ 
time. There was an advance of 671,4c 
from the low point. Defaults on 195,000 
bus were made on May contracts, 125,000 
by E. Lowitz & Co. and 75,000 by J. E. 
Bennett & Co. 

Defaults on 195,000 bus May wheat 
were settled through the clearing house 
at $1.87, the regular closing price. A 
committee investigated the situation, but 
the interested parties came together on 
Thursday and adjusted their differences. 

July wheat was congested a good part 
of the week, with the top price up 1534,c 
from the low of last week to B1.419;, 
the highest of the season. Today there 
was pr, soo of 1014c from the “Pp price 
of Friday. Local longs generally sold 
out yesterday and today, which had a de- 

ressing influence. Trading in Septem- 

r wheat started today at 15c under 


July. This will divide the hedging busi- 
ness between the two months, while with 
July the only future, it was concentrated 
in that delivery and congested the mar- 
ket. 

Corn receipts at Chicago for the week 
were 6,520,000 bus, and at primary mar- 
kets 10,242,000, the largest since the week 
of March 23, 1918. The run at this time 
was the heaviest in over five years, as 
also were the receipts of wheat, which 
aggregated 7,179,000 bus. 

Primary receipts of wheat since July 
1 aggregate 349,406,000 bus, compared 
with 386,783,000 last year. 

The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., has opened offices in the Mallers 
Building. All the farm organizations 
here have secured and fitted up the most 
expensive offices possible. The grain 
growers announce that they are ready 
for business. W.G. Eckhardt, the treas- 
urer, who draws $15,000 a year, says 
their plan for marketing is superior to 
all others. Officers of the corporation 
have the power to fix their own salaries. 
C. H. Gustafson, president, draws $15,- 
000, Frank Meyers, secretary, $12,000, 
and Clifford Thorne, attorney and legal 
adviser, $16,000. ‘The officials are not re- 
sponsible to members for their action, 
and under the bylaws of the organiza- 
tion have no financial responsibility. 
Directors are paid $25 per day, and mem- 
bers of the executive committee $25 per 
day for 90 days. Leo Moser, director of 
information, $6,000 per annum; organi- 
zers, $3,600. Farmers are assessed $15 
per year. It takes 1,000 farmers at that 
rate to pay Clifford Thorne’s salary. 

Farmers in central Illinois were fair 
sellers of new wheat on Friday, when 
one buyer at Springfield contracted for 
150,000 bus new wheat at equal to 4c 
over Chicago July, shipment by July 20. 

Marketing of live stock this week was 
the lightest in many months. Hogs have 
declined to the lowest since 1916, stocks 
of products are piling up, and western 
packing points have 119,665,000 lbs of 
lard, or 13,000,000 more than last year. 
The increase last month was 30,568,000 
Ibs, the largest accumulation for May on 
record. Present stocks are within 6,500,- 
000 lbs of the record, which was in July 
last year. 

July wheat is in a peculiar position. 
It is the only future traded in at pres- 
ent, uncertainty as to the outcome of 
antiexchange legislation having restricted 
operations in futures beyond that month. 
It is probably the first time in half a 
century or more that trading has been 
confined to one delivery. Exporters 


have around 30,000,000 bus of July ° 


against sales for June, July, August and 
deferred months’ shipment. This has 
taken the surplus off the market and 
congested it, necessitating heavy pur- 
chases by shorts on a rapidly advancing 
market. 

In 40 ow July wheat advanced 40c 
bu. It sold at $1.0114 on April 20, and 
$1.414% on June 2, On May 28 the low 
was $1.263,, showing an advance of l5c 
in four trading days. As exporters sell 
wheat abroad they buy the July, as it is 
their only protection at present. This 
tends to congest the market every few 
days, because of the light offerings. 
There is a little hedging against pur- 
chasing of new wheat in the country, 
but the volume is not large. New wheat 
for shipment by July 20 is 14c¢ under 
July, for No. 2 red or hard. 

May wheat went out at the end of a 
month at $1.87, the highest of the season. 
It was announced five minutes before the 
close that shorts could have all they 
wanted at that price, and they bought 
around 500,000 bus. F. S. Lewis & Co. 
were the largest holders of May con- 
tracts for New York exporters, and of- 
fered the wheat freely during the day. 
A sale of 10,000 bus was made by Lowell 
Hoit & Co. at $1.71, with the next trade 
at $1.80, and the bulk of the business 
during the day at $1.82 and $1.87. 

There were deliveries of 800,000 bus on 
May trades, and in the last three days 
of the month total deliveries were 1,025,- 
000 bus, a quantity that seemed impos- 
sible of securing a week previous. Omaha 
sent in 300,000 bus, and Kansas City 
around 200,000. The Updike Grain Co. 
delivered 225,000 bus, and the Armour 
Grain Co. around 200,000, on the last 
day. The bulk of the grain was deliv- 
ered in car lots on track. It is being run 
to store, and will be shipped out by lake 
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for export via New York. More than 
half of the grain delivered was hard and 
red winter wheat. The spring wheat 
taken in will probably be disposed of 
here. 

May contracts were bought originally 
for a New York exporter at from $1.25 
up, against export sales. All New York 
exporters were long May contracts at 
various times the past month, but a ma- 
jority of them sold out and bought the 
July. as the price advanced. The ran 
on May wheat for the season was made 
between April 14 and May 31. The low 
was $1.1914, and the high $1.87. 

J. C. Murray, head of the grain de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., and 
John R. Mauff, secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were in Washington at 
the hearing of the Capper-Tincher bill 
the past week. Mr. Murray testified be- 
fore the agricultural committee of the 
Senate that he believed some regulation 
of speculative trading would help, but 
apparently made no recommendations. 
The former president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, L. F. Gates, is in Wash- 
ington looking after the interest of the 
grain exchanges. 

John Inglis in his detailed crop report 
to Logan & Bryan, says: “Having made 
a careful personal inspection through the 
Southwest and central states, I was sur- 
prised on second trip to find how crops 
had deteriorated since my report of 
April 5. The states in which the heaviest 
loss was sustained run in the following 
order: Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Illinois. The 
most noticeable feature in the wheat 
plant was lack of vitality. Three fourths 
of the acreage did not form the broad 
leaf encircling the boot; the leaf was 
narrow, more in the nature of timothy 
heads, short and loosely meshed. It is 
a question how such heads will fill. Re- 
cent rains have helped some sections, 
but adverse weather has hurt wide areas 
in the Southwest. It will be a weather 
market for the next three weeks.” 


NOTES 


Henry G. Beckman, who has gone with 
the Listman mills in Illinois territory, is 
spending a few days at the mill. He 
will continue to make his home in 
Chicago. 

John W. Weber, president Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
had business in Chicago this week, and 
was a delegate to the electrical conven- 
tion held at the Drake Hotel. Mr. Web- 
er is hopeful of better business, yet is 
of the opinion that there will not be any 
great volume of heavy bookings at pres- 
ent. He returned home Thursday eve- 
ning. 

D. C. Graham, assistant sales manager 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was here Wednesday, after having made 
a business trip through the central 
states. He said that he could notice a 
slight improvement in the demand for 
flour. While here he had a conference 
with C, C. Coventry, Olney, IIl., who re- 
cently was engaged by the mill for IIli- 
nois territory. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., June 4.—The state 
of extreme uncertainty which continues 
to surround the grain market, even fol- 
lowing the passing of the May deal, is 
keeping flour trade in a similarly nervous 
condition, with the result that business 
remains confined almost exclusively to 
bare necessities, and then within perhaps 
a narrower scope than the small limits 
which have bound trade for many weeks. 
Inquiry all week was plentiful, growing 
and receding with price movements in 
grain, but little business was passing. 
The market rests about 25@35c bbl high- 
er after a temporary decline under last 
reported level. Price views of individual 
mills have an unusually wide variance. 

Fancy patent remains dull and inac- 
tive. The regular trade is placing a fair 
amount of business, but otherwise busi- 
ness is very spotty and individual orders 
ridiculously small, so that the aggregate 
is far from satisfactory and continues to 
retard production, since output.is lim- 
ited by the unusual conditions virtually 
to the volume of passing business. Buy- 
ers are keen to pick up lots of fancy 
and bakers patent here and there, when 
they are able to induce sellers to make 
desired concessions. Usually, inquiry was 
for flour at previous quotations whenever 
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a fresh advance was made. Every sign 
seems to — to exhaustion of floating 
stocks, and that jobbers as well as bakers 
are peony | with supplies not much 
beyond needs from week to week. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat flour 
were quoted at $9.40@10.80, and*straight 
at $8.45@9.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Unfortunately, production is of neces- 
sity kept at such a low point that the 
supply of clear flour is wholly insufficient 
to meet the orders which are offered to 
mills. This is especially true of low 
grade clear, which is in active demand 
from exporting sources. Locally nothing 
is being offered, either spot or forward, 
for mills are sold up considerably ahead, 
even if production were to take a spurt, 
which seems hardly possible in view of 
circumstances. Prices are almost en- 
tirely nominal, but best clears are held 
about 25c bbl higher. First clear was 
quoted at $6.15@6.75, and second clear at 
$5.25@5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Since the May option is out of the 
way, the call for Kansas patent seems 
to have improved, but the betterment is 
only of small extent. Prices have been 
moving rapidly, and show wide changes 
daily. Local jobbing houses say they 
discern a greater inclination on the part 
of bakers to take supplies, due doubtless 
to the minimum at which their holdings 
have arrived, because recent purchases 
have hardly been related to consumption. 
No speculative purchases are being made, 
because, in the view of buyers, the situa- 
tion holds too many uncertainties. Prices 
are firm and higher. Fancy Kansas pat- 
ent was quoted at $9@9.25, and stand- 
ard at $8.50@8.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Canadian patent is entirely nominal, 
nothing being offered in this market, al- 
though jobbers report an occasional in- 


quiry. 

The call for rye flour is confined al- 
most exclusively to the low grades, which 
are wanted by industries and for ex- 
porting. Offers are negligible, due to 
the fact that output is low because of 
the inactive call for the fancy qualities. 
Prices have been advanced sharply in 
sympathy with the grain market’s strong 
tendencies, and top quotations are the 
highest in months. Buying is of a con- 
sumptive nature, as no one seems to be 
trustful of prices. City as well as coun- 
try mills have some difficulty in filling 
their needs of milling rye, which also 
has the effect of restricting output. An 
extremely wide range exists in prices. 
Pure white was quoted at $8.65@10.05, 
straight at $6.65@8.70, and dark at $5.90 
@7.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

A little better inquiry for corn goods 
has developed in the last few days, but 
prospective buyers demand such liberal 
concessions that not much business is 
passing. The betterment is mainly in 
respect to corn flour, which has been a 
drug on the market for weeks. Meal 
and grits still move with greater uni- 
formity. Prices are nominally 10c higher 
on the outside. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.90@2, corn meal at $1.80@1.90, and 
corn grits at $1.70@1.85, in 100-Ib cot- 
tons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Production of Milwaukee mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, was 
as follows: 


This week ......... 

Last week .......+. 24,000 4,817 21 
LMBt YOOP .cccccccee 24,000 11,000 46 
Two years ago...... 18,000 4,000 22 
Three years ago..... 18,000 9,200 58 
Four years ago...... 12,000 6,000 50 
Five years ago...... 24,600 9,000 37 


MILLFEED 


In view of the comparative activity of 
inquiry for millfeed, it seems that a fair 
volume of business could be done if 
sellers were willing to accept business 
at the sharp discounts which buyers are 
constantly demanding. They are press- 
ing hard for advantages, but as a rule 
sellers are accepting only such business 
as is reasonably priced, as a consequence 
of which trade is narrowly restricted. 
Offers are light, due to continued small 
output, and this condition serves to make 
the call less tempting when based on dis- 
counts. A small business is being done 
in mixed cars for quick shipment. 

Some sellers are pricing bran on a 
parity with middlings, which have been 
at a discount of about 50c ton for sev- 
eral weeks. Others, however, maintain 
the former premium, The call for mid- 
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dlings all spring has been below expecta- 
tions b on market performances of 
former years. Eastern markets are rath- 
er inactive because of the influx of Ca- 
nadian millfeed. Hominy feed is steadi- 
er after a reduction of $1@1.50 ton. Red 
dog rules firm but unchanged, and other 
feeds are held at previous prices. 


NOTES 


A charter has been granted to the 
Galesburg (Wis.) Farmers’ Exchange 
Co., organized with $3,000 capital by Fred 
Elsner, Otto Krehlow, H. C. Moeller and 
others. 

The steamer Vega loaded 195,000 bus 
wheat, corn and rye for Buffalo at the 
Kinnickinnic and Rialto elevators, op- 
erated by the Donahue-Stratton Co., de- 
parting June 4 for the lower lakes. 

The steamer Manchester took 115,000 
bus wheat, corn and oats to Buffalo 
earlier in the week, loading at the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Elevator E, 
operated by the Taylor & Bournique Co. 

The production of wheat flour by Mil- 
waukee mills for the month of May was 
26,376 bbls, compared with 54,800 in the 
corresponding month of 1920. Rye flour 
output for the same period was 6,561 
bbls, against 16,750 last year. 

Milwaukee flour stocks June 1 were 
12,513 bbls, compared with 17,936 on 
May 1, and 17,891 on June 1, 1920, Stocks 
June 1, 1919, were 10,292 bbls; 1918, 17,- 
728; 1917, 25,506; 1916, 41,902; 1915, 37,- 
688; 1914, 64,770; 1913, 64,530; 1912, 
48,750. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in behalf of the Bloomer (Wis.) 
Farm Products Co., which is organized 
with $50,000 capital to deal in grain, 
produce, etc., and manufacturing, can- 
ning, dairying and general agricultural 
activities. Jacob Beemer, O. F. Stelter 
and August J. Martin are the prin- 
cipals. 

The American Bakery Materials Co., 
Menomonie, Wis., is a new corporation 
organized with $50,000 capital stock to 
manufacture and deal in yeast, food, 
flavors, extracts, etc. The incorporators 
are P, W. Mitchell, W. J. Mitchell and 
E. O. Wright, the last named being 
prominent in the grain and milling in- 
dustry of northwestern Wisconsin. 

The J. Gerhard Baking Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., has incorporated its business 
under the above title. The capital 
stock consists of $125,000 preferred 
stock, and 1,000 shares of common stock 
without par value. The articles are 
signed by J. Gerhard, W. E. Cochrane, 
and G. P. Heathcote. It is a large whole- 
sale concern which in recent months has 
materially enlarged its buildings, equip- 
ment and general facilities. 

L. E. Meyer. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va., June 4.—Nothing out 
of the ordinary has featured the local 
flour market this week, the continued ad- 
vance in prices having come as a disap- 
pointment to those who are obliged to 
go into the market for their immediate 
necessities. Stocks of both jobbers and 
retailers are low, and business is being 
conducted from hand to mouth. The 
trade expects lower prices for the July 
deliveries, and, consequently, is not in- 
clined to purchase in any considerable 
quantities at present. Winter wheat 
mills are offering their top patents this 
week at $9.25@9.75, northwestern mills 
are holding at $9.40@9.65, and Kansas 
top patents are selling for $9@9.40. 

Feed prices remain practically where 
they were last week, with no activity, 
except in isolated instances. Jobbers, 
particularly, are finding it easier to make 
collections, and are spending most of 
their efforts in this direction. Prices 
quoted this week: standard bran, $27.50; 
wheat shorts, $31.50; flour middlings, 
$34.50; red dog, $38.50. 

NOTES 

The West Cape sailed-from this port 
this week with 2,142 bbls flour on board, 
bound for Queenstown. The flour was 
of the west coast variety, and was valued 
at slightly over $16,100, 

A project is being agitated here to 
drain the Dismal Swamp, Virginia, or 
some portions of it, to reclaim for farm- 
ers the 500,000 acres of fertile land which 
are now inundated there. It is claimed 


that this land will produce wheat second 
only to the variety grown on the banks 
of the Nile. 

The Hampton Roads Steamship Co., 
the first general cargo organization to 
sail its ships from Norfolk as port of 
origin, will inaugurate its service by 
starting the Quaker City for Liverpool 
June 17, and follow it with 11 other 
steamers bound for Liverpool, London, 
Antwerp and Rotterdam fortnightly. 
These vessels will make this their home 
port, but will be forced to go to Balti- 
more to load their heavy cargo at the 
grain elevators there, until an elevator 
is built at Hampton Roads. Many agen- 
cies here have become interested in the 
proposed erection of the municipal ter- 
minals, a project to cost $3,500,000, and 
to contain, among other features, one of 
the most modern grain elevators in 
America. This scheme is being worked 
out by the city’s port commission. 

JosepH A. Lesute. 





RAIN AIDS WORLD CROPS 


Reports from Europe Indicate Marked Im- 
provement in Crop Situation Owing 
to Recent Rains 


According to the May 31 bulletin of 





the Department of Agriculture, through-. 


out the northern hemisphere as a whole 
the condition of winter cereals is gener- 
ally satisfactory, while spring seeding 
reports are favorable. 

In Canada, reports on the seeding of 
the new crops are mostly of a favorable 
character. The area estimated to be 
sown to fall wheat for 1921 was 792,200 
acres. The proportion of winter killed is 
reported as 10 per cent for the whole of 
Canada. This proportion is higher than 
either of the last two seasons, the per- 
centage for Canada being 4 in 1920 and 
5 in 1919; but it compares favorably 
with the average for the years 1911-20, 
which was 19.4 per cent. The main fac- 
tors governing the winter killing of fall 
wheat have been the snowfall and the ex- 
posure during spring to alternate frost 
and thaw. The spring seeding season has 
been much earlier than last year, when 
scarcely any sowing was accomplished 
before May, but heavy rains during 
April retarded operations. Omitting the 
three Atlantic provinces, where seeding 
does not begin until May, the proportion 
of spring wheat sowing in the remaining 
six provinces is 32 per cent, against 12 
per cent last year and 44 per cent the 
average for the years 1911-20; of oats 
the proportion sown is 11 per cent, 
against 9 per cent last year, and of 
barley 12 per cent, against 7 per cent last 
year. 

HEAVY RAINS IN EUROPE 


In France the crop situation is re- 
ported excellent, as recent rains have 
vastly improved practically all the crops. 
The minister of agriculture publishes the 
following comparative figures on the 
condition of field crops on April 1, 1921, 
compared with the corresponding date 
for 1920, 80 representing good and 60 
fairly good (figures for 1920 given in 
parentheses): winter wheat, 72 (76); 
spelt, 73 (73); rye, 73 (77); winter bar- 
ley, 72 (76); winter oats, 72 (78). 

In Sweden the crops are continuing to 
make gdod progress, although growth 
has been somewhat checked by recent 
cold weather. In Denmark the weather 
has also turned cold, following recent 
mild conditions. Rain has been plenti- 
ful, and the crop situation is still re- 
garded as satisfactory. 

In Germany, as a result of the gen- 
erally warm and favorable weather, good 
progress has been made by the winter 
crops, as well as by the early spring 
crops, and the agricultural situation may 
now be considered as quite satisfactory. 

In Russia, according to unofficial re- 
ports, it is stated that the disorganiza- 
tion of the agricultural districts is great, 
and that, owing to their extreme hard- 
ships, the peasants have become apathetic. 

In the United Kingdom, as a whole, 
cultivation is more forward than usual, 
while in districts where rain in March 
caused delay, work is well in hand as a 
result of good progress earlier in the 
year. Spring cereal sowings have prac- 
tically been completed in some of the 
southern and eastern districts, and else- 
where are well advanced. The wheat and 
oat acreage will, it is estimated, average 
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about the same as last year, but barley 
will be less. 

In Hungary abundant rain has im- 
proved the condition of the wheat crop, 
but as concerns rye the rain has come 
too late and the crop is not expected to 
be as good as usual. 


DROUTH BROKEN IN JUGO-SLAVIA 

In Jugo-Slavia, after a period of un- 
precedented drouth which seriously 
threatened all spring plantings in the 
northern section, and which resulted in 
governmental restrictions upon agricul- 
tural exports in the interest of the local 
population, the country during the mid- 
dle of April was drenched by steady 
rains, and it is now believed that local 
crop conditions may not be considered 
unfavorable. The storm area was so in- 
tense that even snow fell in certain parts 
of the country, and it is feared that a 
few vineyards and fruit orchards may 
have been attected by frost. In general, 
fall plantings of grain survived the win- 
ter, while spring sowings, although seri- 
ously affected by drouth, will be revived 
by the recent rains. 

In Austria, on account of the drouth, 
the condition of the crops leaves much 
to be desired, as rain is needed very 
badly at the present time. In Roumania 
the period of drouth which the country 
has been experiencing has ended, and 
good rains have fallen. The winter crops 
are in good condition, and spring sowings 
have been actively continued. 

In Italy unsettled weather, with fre- 
quent rains, is still prevailing. The gen- 
eral abundant downpours were of im- 
mense benefit to the growing crops, 
which are in excellent condition. Spring 
sowings are also favorably spoken of. 
From Spain favorable returns concern- 
ing crops continue to be received, al- 
though unofficial reports indicate sharp 
declines in the production of wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, and oats. 

In India the crop position shows no 
improvement, with rain still needed in 
nearly all parts of the country. 


IMPROVEMENT IN AFRICA 


In North Africa recent reports indi- 
cate that the agricultural situation may 
now be classified as quite satisfactory, as 
there have been abundant rains in regions 
which particularly suffered from last 
year’s drouth. In Algeria during April 
there was an excess of rain in many 
places, and although the crops suffered 
somewhat, their condition is still report- 
ed as satisfactory. Rain has also fallen 
in Tunis, and a good harvest appears to 
be assured. In Morocco, useful rains 
have benefited the crops, and the situa- 
tion is stated to be excellent. In Egypt 
the weather, on the whole, is favorable, 
with crop prospects satisfactory, and 
conditions about up to the average. 

In the southern hemisphere the out- 
look has sustained but little change. 
Farm work is being carried on under fa- 
vorable weather conditions in Argentina, 
with the soil in good condition for work- 
ing, but dry weather is much needed for 
the harvesting of the corn crop, which is 
at present estimated at 230,423,000 bus, 
or 89 per cent of the production last 

ear. 

In Australia there are prospects of 
an increased wheat area this year, as the 
weather is generally favorable, and the 
soil in good condition for cultivation. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Washington Crisps,” with representation 
of George Washington on blue and red col- 
oring of panel; No, 115,743. Owner, United 
Cereal Mills, Ltd., Quincy, Ill. Used on 
cereal breakfast foods. 

“Circle Six,” with representation of a 
cow’s head; No. 127,766. Owner, Julius E. 
Mugge, San Antonio, Texas. Used on cow 
feed. 

“Home Run”; No. 135,273. Owner, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Diamond,” with figure of in circles; No. 
135,433. Owner, Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. Used on wheat flour. 

“Clean and Good” (disclaimed), with rep- 
resentation of a little girl; No. 135,923. 
Owner, Great Western Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. Used on wheat, graham and 
whole wheat flour, corn meal and health 
bran. 

“Pok-a-Dot”’; No. 138,730. Owner, B. L. 
Sessum, Memphis, Tenn. Used on stock feed. 

“Arco-Iris’; No, 140,719. Owner, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Used 
on whole wheat and rye flour, rolled oats, 
steel cut oats, farina, cream of wheat, 
graham, confectionery, wheat, and pancake 
flour, and corn meal, 
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CANADIAN DUTIES 


The Canadian duties on wheat and 
flour were automatically restored, as 


against the United States, when the like . 


provisions of the Young emergency tariff 
went into effect. This means that Unit- 
ed States wheat is now dutiable at a 
rate of twelve cents a bushel and flour 
at fifty cents a barrel when shipped into 
Canada for domestic use. If re-export- 
ed the Canadian buyer would get a re- 
bate of ninety-nine per cent of duty, or 
shipment may be made through Canada 
duty free in bond. As United States 
millfeed was never placed on the free 
list by Canada, there is no change with 


wet to that. 

foregoing tariff change means lit- 
tle to any business interest in this coun- 
try, as no quantity of American wheat 
or flour has been coming this way. Some 
Chicago wheat was bought and ground 
by Canadian mills in April, and the win- 
ter wheat mills of Ontario took in a fair 
amount of Michigan wheat a few weeks 
ago when the price was favorable, but 
this trade dropped off as the probability 
of emergency legislation by the United 
States increased, and for some weeks 
past it has been dead. 

While regretting the loss of the United 
States market, Canadian millers are not 
mourning over it. They are content in 
the belief that they will reap compensat- 
ing advantages elsewhere. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour market has suffered another 
setback due to erratic fluctuations in 
wheat. These violent changes are a con- 
stant source of worry and loss to mill- 
ers and buyers in all parts of Canada. 
Undoubtedly there would be a good, 
steady demand for flour if prices were 
on a safe and conservative basis. Do- 
mestic bakers and jobbers are taking 
only such quantities as they immediately 
require. Very few have any confidence 
in the soundness of today’s price for 
wheat and, consequently, it is not be- 
lieved that flour will follow. On the 
contrary, declines are looked for as soon 
as the acreage and condition of western 
spring wheat crops are a little more 
clearly defined. With the United States 
market closed, Canadian prices will not 
necessarily follow the lead of Chicago 
quite so closely. 

In the meantime, quotations to domes- 
tic consumers of spring wheat flours 
have not changed, but an advance will 
be forced if wheat remains at or about 
its present level. Millers do not want 
to advance flour, and are willing to take 
some losses rather than to do so. To- 
day’s quotations: top patents $10.50 bbl, 
seconds $10, first clears $9.80, jute, cars 
or mixed cars, delivered, Toronto terri- 
tory, 30-day terms. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
stagnant, owing to the unsettlement of 
springs. Farmers are delivering wheat 
and millers have flour to sell, but buy- 
ers here are not able to pay over $7.50 
bbl for 90 per cent patent, in bulk, sea- 
board, for export. In fact it is doubt- 
ful if over $7.40 could be obtained to- 
day, and the range is $7.25@7.40. This 
same grade of flour, in secondhand jute 
bags, would be worth around $7.65 bbl, 
delivered, Montreal basis. 

The market for Manitoba spring wheat 
flours for export has been unsettled by 
the rise in wheat. Canadian mills would 
be doing a considerable volume of busi- 


ness with British and other over-sea 
markets from day to day if prices were 
steadier. As it is, British importers are 
shy about buying and the quantities be- 
ing purchased are minimum. At one 
time during the week 68s per 280 lbs 
was made for a good brand of Mani- 
tobas, while sellers would require to get 
69s today if they are to have any profit. 
On their part, buyers are down to 66s 
in their offers, which means that business 
is at a standstill. These quotations are 
in c.i.f, terms, leading United —— 
ports. Ontario soft winter wheat flours 
are worth 57s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glas- 
ow, and sales have been made on that 
‘basis. It is rumored here today that 
ocean freight rates on flour have declined 
8c per 100 lbs, which, if true, should 
have a stimulating effect on the export- 
ing flour trade. 
MILLFEED 
Western spring wheat bran and shorts 
are down $2 ton, and there are reports 
of considerable cutting where car lots 
are concerned. Demand is light but, as 
mills are not operating fully, no re- 
serves are being accumulated in this part 
of Canada. e standard mixed car 
rice for bran is $27 ton, in bags, and 
for shorts, while car lots of bran 
are quoted as low as $24 and shorts $25. 


WHEAT 

Stocks of wheat at Bay ports are not 
being replenished, owing to the unsettled 
prices and the unusual risk involved in 
moving wheat away from Fort William, 
where the last opportunity of hedging 
stocks is to be had. Wheat in Bay port 
elevators is risky property to own at 
present and, consequently, the big grain 
companies are not moving any more than 
immediate requirements to these points. 
No. 1 northern is being quoted to On- 
tario millers for delivery, first half 
June, at $1.9414,; No. 2 northern, $1.90, ; 
No. 3 northern, $1.8514,,—c.i.f., Goderich, 
including commission. These prices are 
for wheat to be loaded at Fort William 
early next week. . 

Ontario winter wheat is moving more 
freely at $1.65@1.70 bu for car lots, at 
country points. Mills are paying farm- 
ers $1.45@1.50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are movin 
slowly at old prices. Demand is limited, 
and mills are looking for a quiet sum- 
mer. They are able to work some _busi- 
ness for export at about 48s per 280 lbs, 
jute, for oatmeal, and 50s for rolled 
oats, c.i.f., Glasgow. The domestic price 
for rolled oats is $8 per bag of 90 lbs; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Reground oat hulls are not 
wanted, but may be quoted nominally at 
around $12 ton. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains have felt the influence of 
stronger prices for wheat, and have 
shown a tendency to improve their posi- 
tion. Demand is light, and dealers all 
complain of poor business. No. 2 white 
Ontario oats, 42@44c bu; barley, 65@ 
70c; rye, $1.40; peas, $1.30@1.35,—in 
cars, country points. American corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 90c bu, on track, Toronto, 
Canadian funds. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Business is dull. Cake is worth $43 
ton and meal $45, bags, mill points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

At time of writing, Canadian shipping 
companies have not confirmed the report, 
but it is understood they will follow the 
decline in ocean freight rates which is 
now in effect in the United States. If so, 
the standard quotation for flour will be 
8c per 100 Ibs lower than previously, 








making it 26c per 100 lbs for flour and 
rolled oats, while heavy grain will cost 
6s and oats 5s 3d per quarter to United 
Kingdom ports. 


EXCHANGE 


The premium on American dollars at 
Canadian banks at the close of business 
on Thursday was 12 5-16 per cent. At 
the same time the British pound sterling 
was worth $4.35 in Canadian dollars. 


NOTES 


The fact that the Winnipeg market 
was closed on Friday, the king’s birth- 
day, made Toronto trading quiet. 

Australian flour is giving the Canadian 
article a serious run in South African 
markets; in fact, it is dominating the 
situation, and for the time being has 
almost driven Canada out of the field. 

Reports reaching the committee in 
charge of the bakers’ convention to be 
held in Toronto during the first week of 
October indicate that there will be a rec- 
ord crowd from all parts of the Domin- 
ion. It is believed the objective of 2,000 
delegates is already much exceeded, and 
members of the committee are beginning 
to talk of 3,000 or 4,000 in attendance. 

Reports from the West indicate that 
the sittings of the Royal Commission now 
investigating the grain trade are showing 
unexpected harmony between farmers 
and dealers. A surprising number of 
grain growers have said they have little 
or no cause for complaint against the 
system of marketing now in use, though 
many would like to see an organization 
like the Canadian Wheat Board in _per- 
manent control of the business. Most 
farmers have no use for the pooling idea, 
and say they will not participate in any 
such scheme. There are some complaints 
against the dockage and handling sys- 
tems, and an occasional complaint 
against the spread between street and 
track prices. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Win nirzc, Man., June 4.—In conjunc- 
tion with wheat, the flour market re- 
mains firm, with prices unchanged. 
Western millers at present are enjoying 
an excellent domestic demand, but report 
that there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in export business. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.45 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.85; first 
clears, $8.80. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeed stands about 
the same as a week ago. Demand good, 
with prices unchanged. The highest 
price for bran is $25 ton, in bags, and 
shorts $27, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


With the opening of a new month on 
Wednesday and the indecisive weather 
reports still coming from the south, 
wheat is gaining strength. Elevator 
companies report that the movement of 
grain from the country is improving, fol- 
aon the easing up of spring work on 
the farms and the increased values. 
Much of the demand is of a domestic 
character. 

British millers have an agreement 
among themselves not to sell flour for 
later delivery than a month ahead, ac- 
cording to London dispatches. The 
amount of free wheat dealt with since 
April 1 amounts to 29,000,000 bus from 
all countries, and this, together with the 
stocks held by the Royal Commission, 
makes plenty of supplies to go on with, 











so that, with favorable crop prospects in 
importing countries, the demand is not 
keen. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing June 4: 





ow Futures—, 

Cash May July 

MT EP ono pankt ae $1.92% $1.92% $1.67% 
BE ER iecvivere 1.88 1.92% 1.66 
July Oct. 

Se errs 1.91% 1.72% 1.34% 

June 2 1.95% 1.77% 1.40% 

June 8° ........ geste eoecse ebass 

SURO 6 vocsscesa 1.94 1.74 1.32% 

*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


Business is still quiet for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, with no change in prices. 
The standard price for rolled oats is 
$2.30@2.85 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal 
is Se $3@3.20 per 98-lb bag, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains were stronger, in sym- 
pathy with wheat. Demand fair. Since 
a week ago, oats have advanced 15c, 
barley 44%,c, and rye decreased 9c. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
49%c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 81%c; rye, $1.59,—in store, Fort 
William. 

RYE FLOUR 


There is practically no change in the 
condition of the rye flour market. De- 
mand fair, and prices unchanged. Best 
patents are selling at $10 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags; medium grades, $9; dark, $6; rye 
meal, $7.50,—delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

NOTES 

Connor’s bakery, Camrose, Alta., was 

burned on May 25. 


It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 bus of last season’s 
wheat in store at Fort William. 

Friday being the King’s birthday and 
a holiday under the bylaws of the Grain 
Exchange, there was no market in Win- 
nipeg on that day. 


W. A. Matheson, general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is visiting Medicine Hat and 
other western towns. 

Alberta shows a considerable increase 
in its acreage under wheat, the percent- 
age being estimated from 15 to 35. The 
condition of all crops is excellent. 


a Manitoba, farmers have 
had wonderful growing weather for their 
crops so far. Plenty of rain and warmth. 
Wheat is well on, and farmers are busy 
sowing their coarser grains. 


More than 100 secretaries of the Unit- 
ed Farmers of Manitoba will hold a con- 
ference in Winnipeg, June 15-16, to dis- 
cuss problems confronting the organiza- 
tion. Vice president W. H. Burnell will 
be chairman. 


In Saskatchewan, farmers report that 
aga ape eggs are being turned up 
aily in plowing and disking. These 
eggs have the appearance of grain scat- 
tered on the ground. Already they are | 
developing into young i A 
vigorous campaign is to be conducted to 

stamp out the pest. 

As indicated by reports received by 
the Saskatchewan department of agri- 
culture, wheat seeding is completed and 
about 75 per cent of the oat crop is in 
the ground.* While reports have only 
come from three or four points, they 
may be taken as a fair average-of the 
entire province, according to the officials. 
Weather reported is ideal for the grow- 
ing crops. There has been plenty of rain 
and warm weather, and it is expected 
that all seeding operations will be short- 
ly completed. 

General crop conditions are particular- 
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ly favorable in Alberta. Sufficient rain 
has fallen in almost every part of the 
province; during the past week the 
weather has been somewhat cool, with 
light frost. This was not serious, how- 
ever, in any district. Wheat is up in 
many parts from five to seven inches 
above the und, and the early sown 
oats are well advanced, both i show- 
ing a fine color. Grasshoppers have not 
done any appreciable damage, but are 
commencing to hatch in various localities. 
Slight damage has been reported on ac- 
count of wind and cutworms in south- 
ern Alberta. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 4.—This market 
is suffering, in common with all others, 
from unsettlement due to the fluctua- 
tions in wheat. There would be a better 
demand for flour if buyers could have 
some assurance of stability in values. 
As matters stand, they are operating 
cautiously and in small quantities. Some 
mills are cutting prices to get business, 
but the Soca som quotation for top pat- 
ent springs remains at $10.50 bbl, deliv- 
ered; seconds, $10; best clears, $9.80,— 
all in jute bags, with 10c bbl discount 
for cash. If wheat stays up, these prices 
will be advanced. 

Ontario soft winters, in secondhand 
jute bags, have shown firmer tendencies, 
but demand is limited and most buyers 
refuse to follow the rise. Not over $7.50 
bbl would be paid for this flour, f.o.b. 
Montreal, today, and some buyers offer 
as low as $7.25. 

Millfeed is down $2 ton here. The 
market is weak, and most mills have been 
taking lower than list prices for some 
time. Car lot prices are still several 
dollars ton under mixed car prices. At 
the reduction named, bran is selling at 
$27 ton, and shorts at $29, in bags, cash, 
Montreal territory. 

Oatmeal is now in its dull season, and 
the market is unusually quiet. Some 
export sales: have been made to the 
United Kingdom. Rolled oats are quoted 
at $3@3.10 per bag of 90 lbs, and oat- 
meal at $3.30@3.40 per bag of 98 Ibs, 
delivered, Montreal, in jobbing lots. 


NOTES 
In the month of April, Canada sold the 
United States 3,171 tons of bran and 
other millfeeds. 


Over-sea grain buyers who operate 
through Montreal connections are refus- 
ing to follow the rise in wheat. As a 
consequence, trading is quiet. Montreal 
is unable to confirm, from her own ex- 
perience, the New York reports of big 
trading for export. 


Reports from farming parts of Quebec 
province state that rain is needed. Quite 
serious drouth is noted in some parts. 
The maritime provinces are in better 
condition, but rain is also wanted there. 
None of the regions affected are much 
of a factor in wheat raising. Coarse 
grains are their principal line. 


Montreal harbor is having one of the 
busiest seasons in its history. Passenger 
traffic is heavy, and so is the grain trade. 
General merchandise is also moving in 
good volume. There is no labor trouble 
here, and all traffic is handled expedi- 
tiously. In the month of May, arrivals 
of wheat by water from the West came 
to slightly under 3,000,000 bus, against 
2,663,588 in the same month of 1920. The 
movement of oats in May was unusually 
heavy. Over 3,300,000 bus came to Mont- 
real by water, whereas a year ago less 
than one tenth that quantity was re- 
ceived. Total receipts of all grains by 
water in May were 11,170,943 bus. 





SPANISH RATES ON U. 8S. IMPORTS 


Wasurnoton, D. C., June 4.—A cabled 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Casmeaa Attaché C. H. Cun- 
ningham, Madrid, under date of May 27, 
states that imports from the United 
States into Spain will be admitted under 
the new minimum rates of duty until 
further notice. These rates are 50 per 
cent lower than new general rates. 

It is ed that this agreement will 
expire within a month, when imports 
from the United States will become sub- 
ject to the general tariff in the absence 
of special arrangements between the 


two nations. 
Joun J. Mararnan. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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New York, N. Y., June 4.—Industry is 
being stabilized by degrees and, while 
business is in largely reduced. volume, 
there are influences under way which are 
bringing about financial sanitation. The 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington, 
together with Secretary Hoover and de- 
partment heads in the federal govern- 
ment, are doing what they can to 
straighten out the foreign exchange situ- 
ation and so bring about a return to 
something like normal conditions in that 
most important market. Business men 
and financiers realize that it will be im- 
possible to market our surplus produc- 
tion without extending long credits to 
foreign buyers of American merchan- 
dise, or in other ways reducing the quo- 
tations for dollar credits. 


FINANCING RECONSTRUCTION 


Strong pees is being brought to 
bear on the Federal Reserve banks to 
secure a further lowering of rediscount 
rates, but it is probable that the Federal 
Reserve Board will not favor such ac- 
tion until it is clear that the credits thus 
released or made easier will not be 
utilized for exploiting speculative under- 
takings. The United States is still sub- 
ject to an intense credit strain as a 
consequence of being the only country 
able to make foreign investments. 

A conservative policy must control the 
money market and credit accommoda- 
tions for many months to come. This 
does not mean, however, that legitimate 
borrowers will not be accommodated, nor 
that the banks will restrict advances to 
business interests. Every one knows that 
day-to-day trade must be cared for, and 
that the Federal Reserve banks must ex- 
tend whatever assistance is necessary in 
financing the obligations of ordinary 
trade. The indications are that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will pursue a cautious 
policy for some time, as the pressure 
from both foreign and domestic quar- 
ters is very great. 


INVESTMENT CONDITIONS 


The indications are that the bond mar- 
ket will remain inactive for a time, but 
that there will be increased buying be- 
fore the year is out. Within four weeks 
the enormous semiannual dividend pay- 
ments will be effected, and it is possible 
that a-portion of this huge dividend and 
interest fund will be quickly reinvested. 
Too much need not be taken for granted, 
however, in this direction, as it is realized 
that there are many problems to be 
solved before all is clear ahead. 

The outstanding fact is that this coun- 
try is so closely connected with inter- 
national finance that it is of supreme im- 
portance for our borrowers and business 
men to plan their financing with refer- 
ence to the possible requirements of for- 
eign interests. It is clear, however, that 
whatever new foreign loans are placed 
in the United States will carry a stipula- 
tion, expressed or implied, that most of 
the proceeds shall be expended here for 
merchandise and supplies as needed. 
This is necessary, as it is realized that 
American producers and manufacturers 
are in need of just such assistance. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Now that railroad wages have been 
partially reduced, it is believed that im- 
portant modifications will be made in 
freight and passenger rates. Strong 
pressure is being brought to bear upon 
the administration officials to secure such 
,Teadjustment, and the indications are 
that rates will be lower before many 
months have elapsed. 

It is realized that many of the rail- 
roads are in a weak financial ition 
and that they are in need of all the reve- 
nue that they can obtain at this time; 
but the country must be placed in a 
position to do business on a less costly 


basis. It is not clear just when freight 
and passenger rates will be reduced, but 
there is no doubt that the reduction will 
come, as railroad men themselves admit 
that some portions of the traffic are 
pany depressed by the exaction of 

igher rates than the business will carry. 
In other words, the railroads have dis- 
covered that business can be stifled by 
excessive rates, and that the best inter- 
ests of all demand such revisions as 
shall make it possible for shippers to do 
business more satisfactorily. 

There has been buying of sea- 
soned railroad securities by people who 
have faith in the future and who believe 
that there will be a business revival 
within a few months. Some authorities 
believe it will develop in the fall, and 
that it will be in full force by December. 
In all quarters, however, it is admitted 
that railroad. rates have an important 
bearing on business conditions, and that 
it will be impossible for the country to 
make sustained progress in all direc- 
tions unless it is possible to reduce the 
cost of transportation for both freight 
and individuals. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CO-OPERATION 


Business men and bankers are becom- 
ing impressed with the sincere efforts 
that are being made by administration 
officials to co-operate with the great busi- 
ness interests and support highly cred- 
itable undertakings. The series of con- 
ferences held at Washington and at 
other places between business man and 
government officials have been produc- 
tive of important benefits which will 
loom larger as the season advances. 
Prices are being reduced in various quar- 
ters and it is clear that those merchants 
who are holding high priced merchan- 
dise in the belief that it will soon return 
to the extraordinary level of last year 
will make a bad showing on the deal. 
Much remains to be done in this direc- 
tion, as the administration is to a cer- 
tain extent blazing a new trail and seek- 
ing reforms which in previous years have 
been difficult if not impossible to obtain. 

The country is going ahead in many 
ways, and the Washington officials are 
doing what they can to build up enter- 
prise and promote trade revival in all 
quarters. This will prepare the way for 
better and stronger financing in the near 
future. It is impossible at the moment 
to tell just what the next movement by 
the government will be, but the indica- 
tions are that the country will react fa- 
vorably to any Washington effort to 
build up business and insure prosperity 
for that large portion of the business 
public which has been hard hit by the 
war and the complications which result- 
ed from it. 


AS TO SPECULATION 


The outside public is not disposed to 
speculate in any large way. There will 
be a succession of 1,000,000 share mar- 
kets later on, as there is a good deal of 
good news which has been overlooked or 
ignored by the speculative public. At 
the moment the outsiders are too timid 
to speculate, and are not inclined to take 
undue risks. Nevertheless, the railroads 
are in a much better position than seemed 
possible a month or so ago, and the large 
industrial plants will also make a better 
showing. 

The public is sympathizing with the 
railroads. This is partly due to the ex- 
tremely intelligent- publicity campaign 
which the roads have wiapl and which 
is bearing fruit in the reaction against 
the unions and the insistent demands 
which they make. The one thing cer- 
tain is that the roads are headed for bet- 
ter times and increased prosperity. They 
would soon be on Easy Street if the gov- 
ernment gave them what was due under 
the various financial arrangements made 
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at the time of the war. The govern- 
ment is, however, heavily in debt to the 
railroads, but it is to be hoped that an 
early adjustment of pending accounts 
may be made. 


DIVIDEND OMISSIONS 


Forty-three corporations have passed 
their dividends. Numerous other con- 
cerns have reduced theirs. Still others 
are wavering, hardly knowing what to 
do. All this offers impressive evidence 
of business reaction and the sort of 
trade reversal which makes wage reduc- 
tions inevitable, The great industrials 
are being managed well. Efficiency has 
come to be the big word in American 
business affairs, and the chances are that 
it will be heard oftener than ever before. 
Every buyer is careful to get full value 
these days. - 

This contrasts sharply with conditions 
existing a year or so ago, when extrava- 
gant buying was literally the curse of 
the country. We have paid dearly for it. 
To many with flivver incomes, a dollar 
bill became minor coinage. This attitude 
begat many evils from which we have 
not yet recovered; but we are gradually 
getting our bearings again, and the fool 
and his money are not parted as easily 
as formerly. This in itself is a great 
achievement, for the big financial prob- 
lem, after all, is to reduce the spendthrift 
hazard as much as possible and to keep 
little heads from swelling! 





DESTINATION OF FLOUR EXPORTS 

The destinations of all exports of 
wheat flour, and also of all exports of 
wheat and corn, shipped out of the 
United States from July 1, 1920, to 
April 30, 1921, and in the corresponding 
period of the 1919-20 crop year, are of- 
ficially reported as follows by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 











1920-21 1919-20 

PE dane aas eemew 518,434 1,035,314 
BPORERGTE 2.0 cc ccccccece 47,340 18,071 
EE She oWnehscedontn 8,490 2,817,604 
CEs ccciewevceecs 1,606,311 144,175 
SN: 60 cee eenseens he 418,830 115,991 
BT Scab.ooobeseseseaee 308,461 1,597,760 
BMetherianGs ....2..0.5. 929,536 114,249 
EE: eccddses ew eeeus 176,784 5,874 
Poland and Danzig..... 2,370,579 974,661 
United Kingdom ...... 726,458 3,942,240 
Other Europe ......... 1,748,393 1,490,496 
COMMER .ncccccccvccves 25,630 12,248 
Central America ....... 356,553 440,738 
PR ws awe asdcoeseces 243,941 226,610 
PE ot e566 0c eeeeeds age 846,771 1,291,025 
SED 54a 065,6058668 42 195,868 295,126 
Other West Indies..... 511,406 504,224 
MEE oeecverectiseocoe 603,541 274,501 
VOMOBUGIR ceccccccscce 124,965 107,511 
HIONGKRONG ..sccscccece 124,312 118,644 
Philippine Islands ..... 163,838 63,230 
British West Africa.... 51,126 83,876 
Other countries ....... 1,264,868 659,721 
DOIG cc ccsvcevesoces 13,372,435 16,333,889 

WHEAT, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 

BMAD, .ccccessvecoess —% Meecese 327,578 
PUR. cc ncececesvas 23,398,420 12,035,137 
WUE cccosecvecssers 24,180,989 24,227,445 
GOFMARY cccccccesccce 20,314,163 20 
GiBrMltar .ccccccscces 5,863,559 198,461 
GEOOCO occccccsccccses 2,380,072 426,507 
BE cccccceccvcevceee 41,054,587 25,328,485 
Netherlands .......... 17,395,040 186,877, 
BIOTOT ccccccesecccce 611,622 39,933 
Switzerland .......... 335,363 2,122,598 
United Kingdom ..... 74,432,162 31,236,609 
GOBER 6:05 cdcccoseese 8,442,545 1,441,146 
Other countries ...... 23,689,783 1,149,964 
WOE cosdicvsasese 242,098,305 98,720,760 

CORN, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 

So PPR ETUPELIT Te 778,777 89 
WUGMOO 6 ciiveccocvacess 45,539 51,804 
BU. 00.0 65.040 060456000 Ss) ee 
Netherlands ........... T.8RS 886 = nn vece 
United Kingdom ...... 10,834,485 2,116,659 
COI. 4.00 05:00 54049006 10,638,627 8,916,391 
MORICO oc ccvcccsovccece 3,557,896 55,676 
GEOR sceccccrissccscoes 1,717,382 1,670,675 
Other countries ....... 11,028,858 50,221 
WHEE 6c ccxcwes se eusd 46,541,570 12,861,515 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 
According to the latest report of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States imported 48,898,312 bus of wheat 
and 1,366,791 bbls of flour during the 
10 months from July 1, 1920, to April 
30, 1921. These imports compare as fol- 
lows with the imports during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1919-20 and 1918-19 
(000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
99 33 





Wheat flour, bbis.... 1,367 

Wheat, bus, from— 
GHROGR sceciccicce 48,588 3,434 1,369 
Mexico .........+. 10 eee 
Argentina ......... - 189 301 1,007 
pe | eee er 262 5,318 
Other countries ... 117 15 3 

Total wheat, bus.... 48,898 4,022 7,697 
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The action of the wheat market this 
week was distinctly unfavorable to in- 
creased flour sales and, consequently, lit- 
tle change is to be noted in the volume 
of business being done by the mills in 
St. Louis and surrounding territory. The 
last day or two, perhaps, developed a 
little more activity in inquiries, but ac- 
tual demand remains practically un- 
changed. 

Despite the fact that the export de- 
mand for clears and low grade is not 
equal to what it was several weeks ago, 
this flour is still in demand, attribu- 
table to the fact that many sections of 
the country, and hee Fae y the South, 
are buying the cheaper grades of flour 
in preference to the higher quality prod- 
uct. The scarcity of the lower grades 
is still noticeable in this market. 

Patent and other high grade flours re- 
main extremely dull, although some mills 
report a slightly improved inquiry for 
soft wheat patents from the southern 
trade. The family trade, which usually 
hag me a market for this grade of flour, 
is buying from hand to mouth, as has 
been the case for months. The bakery 
trade also is buying in limited qualities. 

The encouraging feature of an other- 
wise uneventful period is the generally 
improved condition of the home trade of 
interior mills, practically all of which re- 
port sales fair to good. This trade has 
shown a steady improvement for several 
weeks, and is of much benefit to the mills 
concerned, 

In considering the future condition of 
the milling industry, millers generally, 
although by no means unanimously, are 
of the opinion that a fair volume of busi- 
ness will develop when the wheat market 
reacts to lower levels, or to such a basis 
as will inspire confidence in foreign buy- 
ers and also in the domestic trade. 

St. Louis mills are quoting prices as 
follows: spring first patent, $8.50@8.75 
per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
yatent, $8.10@8.30; first clear, $6@6.50; 

ard winter short patent, $8@8.20; 
straight grade, $6.75@7; first clear, $5.50 
@6; soft winter short patent, $8@8.30; 
straight grade, $7@7.25; first clear, $5.25 
@5.75, 
MILLFEED 

Trade in millfeed is very quiet, the 
volume of business being hardly sufficient 
to show actual values. Country buyers 
are not at all interested, and it is dif- 
ficult to make sales even in small quanti- 
ties. Hard winter wheat bran is quoted 
at $18@19 ton, soft wheat bran at $19@ 
20, and gray shorts at $25@26. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
: oy of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 0 42 
Last week .... 53 
Year ago > 47 
Two years ago ............ 20,800 41 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MRO Sv wegee as eecses 23,700 31 
BMD WEEE in doce s vccwentaee 28,700 37 
BOOS BOG ccciiccicnvecces's 43,000 56 
DO DORSO OBO osc ovcdccces 43,000 56 


NOTES 
St. Louis mills quote corn meal at 
$1.70@1.80, cream meal $1.80@1.90, and 
grits and hominy $2.05@2.10, all basis 
100-lb sacks. 
William B. Stowers, of the W. B. 
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Stowers Grain Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has applied for membership in the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 


An inventory of the estate of Robert 
C. Valier, vice president Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, who died at his 
home in St. Louis, April 17, shows per- 
sonal property valued at nearly $225,000. 

Rye flour, packed in 98-lb cottons, is 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent, $9.20@9.30 bbl; medium, 
$8.55@8.65; straight, $7.85@7.95; pure 
dark, $5.70@5.80; rye meal, $6.60@6.70. 

The Missouri-Illinois Railroad, succes- 
sor to the Illinois Southern System, which 
was forbidden by the United States dis- 
trict court, in 1919, to operate, has re- 
sumed freight and passenger operation 
over the entire line. 

N. L. Moffit, president St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, returned the last of 
the week from Washington, where he had 
spent several days testifying on the pro- 
posed legislation to control the grain ex- 
changes of the country. 

Herman von Rump, who has been as- 
sociated with the Turner Grain Co., St. 
Louis, for some time, has severed his 
connection with this firm and is now en- 
gaged in business for himself, operating 
under the name of the Von Rump Grain 
Co. 

The organization of a St. Louis dele- 
gation to attend the international trade 
conference which will be held in the City 
of Mexico, June 20 to 26, is in progress, 
under the direction of the foreign trade 
bureau of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

August Rump, chief inspector of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, reports 
16,338 bbls flour inspected during the 
month of June. Flour stocks on hand 
June 1 totaled 42,400 bbls, compared 
with 46,600 a month ago, and 87,133 on 
June 1, 1920. 

D. D. Farrell, president Exito Chemi- 
cal Co., Eau Claire, Wis., spent several 
days in St. Louis this week, attending 
the convention of the Community Mill- 
ers’ Association. .From here Mr. Farrell 
went to Dallas, Texas, to confer with 
his company’s representatives in that 
state. 


Charles D, Todebush, secretary Cor- 
nelius Mill Furnishing Co., and Roy 
Owen, sales engineer Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co., will be among 
St. Louis parties attending the conven- 
tion of the Fraternity of Operative Mill- 
ers of America, to be held in Buffalo, N 
Y., next week. 

Rates on alfalfa hay and meal from 
Colorado common points to Missouri 
River-Mississippi River crossings, and 
also Chicago, will be reduced 714¢ per 
100 lbs on shipments made on and after 
June 10, according to Charles Rippin, 
traffic commissioner of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


Information from the state board of 
agriculture is to the effect that Mis- 
souri’s winter wheat acreage is the third 
largest in the United States, and fourth 
in estimated total yield. After deduct- 
ing 2 per cent for abandonment, it is 
estimated that Missouri will harvest 2,- 
764,000 acres, with a total yield placed 
at 42,256,000 bus. 


Movement of last year’s corn from the 
farms, where it has been held in large 
quantities, has been quite active of late, 
according to S. D. Fessenden, Illinois 
agricultural statistician of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. Mr. Fessenden adds 
that the movement seems to be over for 
the time being, although the farm re- 
serves are not yet exhausted. 

A provision of the contract to be let 
today for the construction of the new 
river terminal in St. Louis, to be used 
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by the government river service, is that 
the terminal will be completed within six 
months. The new docks will be used as 
a combination transfer and local ter- 
minal, and will be connected with other 
St. Louis docks by the Terminal Rail- 
roa 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board is now in opera- 
tion, and an appeal is being made to ail 
commercial organizations of this terri- 
tory to aid in the work of maintaining 
the American merchant fleet. The local 
office of the Shipping Board is pre- 
pared to furnish complete information as 
to ocean rates, trade routes and sailing 
dates of all vessels flying the American 
flag. 

The New Orleans dock board is plan- 
ning to take drastic action to prevent the 
Illinois Central Railroad from leasing 
one of its grain elevators, located along 
a New Orleans dock, to a private party. 
It is contended that the rights granted 
the railroad company along the docks 
were to facilitate export and import 
commerce, and can be used only in the 
railroad’s capacity as a common carrier, 
obligated to serve all patrons alike. 


Announcement of the inauguration of 
a “better than weekly service” between 
St. Louis and New Orleans was made 
this week by officials of the Mississippi- 
Warrior River service, operating under 
the War department. The announcement 
also contained the information that two 
new 1,800 h-p towboats will be placed in 
operation June 15. The river fleet now 
numbers 11 towboats and 50 barges, 40 
of which are of 2,000-ton capacity and 
10 ranging from 500 to 1,200 tons. 

An order reversing Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rulings was issued 
this week by the Missouri state public 
service commission. Recent general rail- 
road freight rate advances ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were applied in Missouri to intrastate 
traffic, but subsequently the federal 
commission ruled that the Missouri rates 
are discriminatory against those estab- 
lished between Memphis and points in 
southeastern Missouri, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, and directed the roads to 
advance Missouri intrastate rates ac- 
cordingly. It is against this order that 
the state commission has issued its rul- 
ing, forbidding the railroads to advance 
rates June 25, as ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., June 4.—During 
the past week there has not been any 
noticeable increase in sales, even though 
flour prices have advanced. 

Prices, on track, quoted to dealers here 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: springs, 
$10.30@10.55; fancy clears, $9.20@9.35; 
hard winters, $8.25@8.50; short patents, 
30c more; fancy clears, $7.05@7.30; soft 
winters, $8.50@9; short patents, 30@50c 
more; fancy clears, $7.40@7.80. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow 
80c bu, No. 2 white 82c; oats No. 2 
white 53c, No. 3 white 52c; wheat bran, 
per 100 lbs, on track, $1.40. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: cream meal, $1.80; grits, fine and 
coarse, $1.85; corn meal, $1.70@1.75. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
120 cars; corn, export 23, local 9; oats, 
local, 12; barley, export, 4. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 651,000 bus; 
corn, 203,000; oats, 16,000; rye, 7,000; 
barley, 24,000 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





FEDERAL GRAIN FIGURES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 4.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just issued 
figures showing that on May 1 the prices 
of wheat, rye and buckwheat were still 
above the prewar average for the corre- 
sponding date. Corn, oats, barley, flax- 
seed, potatoes and cotton were below 
the prewar a 

During April the price of wheat de- 
clined on the average from $1.50 to $1.23 
bu, the department reports. Industrial‘ 
crops like cotton and broom corn, how- 
ever, have suffered a larger price de- 
pression than the food crops. 

Considerable variation in farm prices 
in different sections is reported. South 
Dakota is counted the center of the low 
price district. The average price of 
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wheat in that state was 90c bu, with a 
drop to as low as 70c in some counties. 
Corn was selling at an average price of 
32c bu in South Dakota, while the av- 
erage price for the country was 60c. The 
price of oats in South Dakota was 23c, 
as against an average for the country ot 
36.8¢c. 

Joun J. Mararnan. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1920, to April 
30, 1921, with the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year: 






























































Dark northern spring— 1920-21 1919-20 
BO, Bi vbs viveevivcecces 38,353 4,297 
BW) 6 edehcececcossce 12,923 3,128 
Be We, ean) bie ec 04.5 0.000 19,604 8,526 
PAE MMM © coe v ce ce oc 35,326 21,593 

BOAR cccccccsccee 106,206 37,544 
ae spring— 

BD ecd00ceecaeecenes 2,548 4,078 

No. BD vcccsecsscoccace 2,096 2,995 

Ts De odd be see ce wseces 1,608 6,979 

BE GUMOES 6 co cvccccsce 3,800 14,082 

WED: ccc cccuccoce 10,052 28,133 

Red spring— 

No. 1 96 132 
No. 2... 43 97 
No. 3 ... 54 108 
BT GEROTD cccccccccecs 133 156 
DOORS 2c cceccccece 326 496 
Total hard red spring... 116,584 66,172 

Amber a 
Bs BE cbetescsessectvs 951 677 
No. ; eeeceee 6,408 4,316 
WO. B acccece 2,142 2,218 
All others .........6+5. 1,005 1,650 

. 0 ee 10,506 8,861 

Durum— 

By B cvesecccccsdcoes 206 138 
rr rrr ce 2,016 1,116 
WO, FS cccccccesccocees 1,401 530 
BT GEROTD oc cccvcccecss 1,180 571 

WOOREE cccccccczeee 4,803 2,355 

Red durum— 

Be B wececcccececeves 1,031 411 
OT Rasch eae apie gait 435 346 
BO. B. coccceercecocecs 136 93 
BTL GEMOTO cccccccccccs 132 113 
BOCAS .cccccccccve 1,734 963 
Total durum ........... 17,043 12,179 

Dark hard winter— 

BE DB cccevecesccccees 8,291 1,918 
BHO, B cccvcccseccccces 13,966 4,290 
We. B cesecccccccccces 8,844 4,205 
BEE BUOTO 6 occ ccccecss 5,108 2,498 

WORD cn cecccseses 36,209 12,911 

Hard winter— 

By BD ccccccesoscevces 49,646 9,177 
SS arererrryT Tie 88,081 50,995 
Be B sbcocbcccecoosen 39,053 59,821 
BT GUMOTD scccccccvcse 37,169 58,068 

Betas coceccccesss 213,949 178,061 

Yellow hard winter— 

SS aT Tree 139 644 
Be DB ceoccnecvecscecvces 228 3,404 
BOs BS vcccccveccvccese 94 4,314 
BME GEROUS 0c crvccccses 132 4,124 
DOOals we cccvcccese 593 12,486 
Total hard red winter... 250,751 203,458 

Red winter— 

BO BE cocccencccceecce 14,795 7,672 
 & eee re 32,089 71,555 
Bes! DS cevecccceceseees 12,315 58,908 
BE GEOGD 2c rcscsyeous 13,755 41,371 

PORES be ccsiceccss 72,954 179,506 

Red Walla— 
ee: Seba heidencd o¥ace 695 1,074 
BP DB ceccccccccvccven 698 797 
SS a aererrrrre ree 166 113 
AR GUSTS ocsccscccecs 150 78 

.. PePErrrerrere 1,709 2,062 


Total soft red winter.... 74,663 181,568 
Hard white— 
N 1 





























oe. ean eensehe-oud wee 315 1,866 
ay SB eesiessecvcccses 1,483 2,063 
kOe Akos oo bea ede 1,382 1,271 
All GOROTE vecccevvcece 1,482 1,243 
DOCOND. cc cccccccces 4,662 6,443 
Soft white— 
Pe DE cheeses se davess 743 980 
BIO. BD cvecevccvvcesves 5,490 4,804 
eee 1,479 1,748 
All CCROTS 2c ccc ccccccs 67 608 
Totals .......+5.-. 8,387 8,140 
Total common white.... 13,049 14,583 
White < wh 
Bs Eh bon ctped cs vbe bon 1,210 3,847 
No. 2 Tee TTT TET 3,689 4,561 
Sooner 2,788 2,383 
Al ianie eecccccccces 930 364 
Total white club ........ 8,617 11,155 
7 wheat— 
Me tue €6e5n66 00006 15,324 4,707 
Ne. DY a b09sies.400 t000 33,245 17,794 
BE Beir cccrivccvetgs 15,432 16,456 
BM GRATE 2c cccciceces 12,646 12,711 
Total mixed wheat...... 76,647 51,668 
Grand totals ..........+.. 557,354 540,783 
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THE JULY WHEAT FUTURE 


The July wheat future has not been 
performing this week exactly “accord- 
ing to Hoyle,” and in accord with gen- 
eral expectations. With the congestion 
and squeeze existing in the May future, 
forcing it to one dollar and eighty-seven 
cents on the closing day, and with specu- 
lators seeking to register the full effect 
of crop deterioration, it was perfectly 
easy to understand how July wheat 
might be forced to an unnatural level, 
oak it seemed quite natural and logical 
to expect a decline, once the baneful in- 
fluence of a congested month was out of 
the way. 

Quite the contrary effect has taken 
place, and a number of explanations have 
been offered, all of which sound reason- 
able. The July future is said to be over- 
sold; it is now the only future traded 
in, and it is not being sold as a hedge 
against the purchase of the new crop; 
it has been bought liberally by export 
interests, to an extent estimated at fif- 
teen to twenty-five million bushels. Ex- 
porters, not able to get delivery on May 
wheat, sold ‘out the May and bought 
July; in fact, they are even buying cash 
wheat at twenty to twenty-five cents 
premium over July. So they are mani- 
festly absorbing the surplus. 

This is the first time in thirty years 
that trading has been confined to a sin- 
gle future month. On account of legis- 
lation pending against future trading, it 
has not been deemed advisable to start 
the September wheat future. July wheat 
registered a new high at $1.411,4 on June 
2, forty cents above the low of $1.01% 
on April 20, an average advance of one 
cent a day for forty days. Its subse- 
quent decline, after reaching this high 
point, was more in accord with expecta- 
tions. 

As another reason for the strength in 
July wheat, it is intimated that the mar- 
ket is being supported by powerful 
grain interests, as an ocular demonstra- 
tion of the benefit to producers of the 
system of future trading, and for its 
psychological effect on the farming in- 
terests seeking to impose impossible re- 
strictions on the grain exchanges by the 
bills now pending in Congress and the 
Illinois legislature. The soundness and 
expediency of such a procedure, if true, 
is. open to question, even granting the 
ignorance and want of reasoning ex- 
hibited by the forces arrayed against the 
present system of marketing and han- 
dling grain. The truth itself should be 
strong enough argument, and the only 
convincing one in the end. 

To the farmer the benefit of a system 
which has already found a market for 
fifteen to twenty-five million bushels of 
July wheat a month before it is har- 
vested, giving support to the market to 
just that extent, should be apparent. 
The advantage to the farmer of what 
took place in the May future, and is now 
taking place in the July, should be equal- 
ly clear. To those in the trade the ad- 
vance seems illogical and untimely, in 
view of the fact that a new crop is less 
than a month distant, which, allowing for 
all deterioration so far indicated, prom- 
ises to be of at least average size. They 
frankly do not believe in the advance, 
will not predicate any large commitment 
upon it, and look for lower prices. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


In describing present milling condi- 
tions one can hardly avoid referring to 


the wheat market, as it has a vital bear- 
ing on an intelligent understanding of 
the situation. Of course there is some 
buying of flour right along. It could not 
be otherwise, considering the hand-to- 
mouth policy which has prevailed so long 
and the consequent light stocks of flour 
in all positions and in all hands. Both 
millers and buyers are apparently of 
the same opinion, that this hand-to- 
mouth buying is the wise and proper 
policy to follow for the present. Millers 
are reconciled to it for the balance of the 
crop year. 

Toledo and central states millers are 
probably faring as well as those of any 
other part of the country. Only a small 
amount of business is being done, and 
that for immediate shipment. There was 
not enough of it this week to describe 
in other than general terms. Nothing 
else is expected or desired for the mo- 
ment. If any buyer showed a disposition 
to plunge, or gave evidence of overcon- 
fidence and overbuying, his business 
probably would be declined. The mill- 
ers would not be willing to book him. 
They are not courting any trouble, and 
have had all they want of it in one year. 
For some time the matter of future sell- 
ing has taken care of itself. Nobody has 
wanted any part of it. 

Export business has temporarily gone 
by the board. It is now realized, too 
late, that the market has gotten away 
from the trade. Purchases made when 
July was selling around $1.0114, now 
look very good, but at that time every 
one anticipated still lower levels. There 
was then some indication and promise of 
new crop business, and some such sales 
were made. Having missed that oppor- 
tunity, or not having taken advantage of 
it fully, importers are now saying that 
they will try to book larger parcels when 
prices get in line again. 

The advance of 40c in July wheat has 
killed all inquiry and interest in new 
crop flour. Absence of such interest 
seems singular and unnatural at this 
time, but is easily understood. It may 
mean a larger volume of buying when 
the wheat market settles and becomes 
more stable, if that ever occurs. The 
heavy and continued buying by export- 
ers tends to maintain cash premiums. If 
they go on buying as liberally as in the 
past, some think that it might result in 
congestion in even a new crop month, 
July, and that it might extend the life 
of the present cash premiums, which 
every one in the trade would like to get 
rid of. 

There is a very wide range in hard 
wheat flour prices, particularly from 
western mills, reaching an extreme of $2 
bbl. The range in quotations is fre- 
quently $1.50, which must mean that 
some millers are simply slashing prices 
to get a little business. Some of the low 
priced flour is not very satisfactory, but 
no doubt is as good as the price war- 
rants. One large baker at Toledo re- 
ported offers, June 2, as low as $7.80, 
jute, Toledo, with an abundance of flour 
available around $8. 

Toledo millers were paying $1.58@ 
1.60 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
June 3, but were not active bidders, and 
were rather indifferent as to whether 
they bought any wheat or not. Soft 
wheat standard patent was up 35c for 
the week, at $7.25, and local springs 
were up lic, at $9.80. A number of out- 
side millers reported flour business fair, 
or showing some improvement, but there 
were several -who said it was very dull 
and slow. The advance in prices seemed 
to stimulate inquiries somewhat. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

: activity 

This week ..... <i a theese BO 25% 
ee, GUNNER a 54. 0965 66's eee ds 4 / 39 
Year ago ....... ‘ 4 25 

Two years ago bik me 45% 
Three yearS ago .......++5 6,200 13 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 

ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No, Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 21 129,060 34,357 27 
Last week ...... 23 141,360 45,570 32 
Veer GHO cccsces 12 81,960 27,280 33 
Two years ago... 10 87,360 45,381 52 


HEWSON TO INDIANA 


A. B. Hewson, who has been repre- 
senting the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, in Ohio since Feb. 
1, 1919, where he has demonstrated his 
ability as an efficient and successful flour 
salesman, will take charge of the In- 
diana territory of this company, effective 
July 1, working in conjunction with the 
district sales office at Toledo. This means 
that the development of the business in 
Indiana will be in competent hands. 
Previous to coming into this territory, 
Mr. Hewson had been office manager of 
the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas. 
His place in Ohio will be taken by W. 
F. Steele, well known in the trade. 


NOTES 

C. A. Owen, Marion (Ohio) National 
Mill Co., called at this office June 3. 

The annual -meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held June 21 
at the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, beginning at 10 a.m. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Waldorf Hotel, Toledo, June 22-23, and 
all millers and grain dealers of Ohio are 
invited to attend. 

H. E. Irvin, for the past eight years 
connected with the Williams Bros. Co., 
Kent, Ohio, is now manager of the Or- 
ville (Ohio) Milling Co., taking charge 
of the business May 24. 

The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry will hold its annual convention 
at the Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, 
Ohio, June 21-23. All expecting to at- 
tend should make reservations in ad- 
vance, 

W. F. Steele, until recently with the 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, has ar- 
ranged to represent the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, in 
Ohio, effective immediately, working in 
conjunction with the Toledo branch un- 
der the management of J. F. Hall. 

H. L. Simmons, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, T. A. Linfitt, Big Dia- 
mand Mills Co., Minneapolis, O. B. Gros- 
venor, Van Dusen Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, J. B. Rosenbaum, Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co., and W. F. Steele, Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
were in Toledo during the week. 

C. H. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
flour and grain importers, with offices at 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Dublin, Bel- 
fast and Glasgow, was in Toledo and 
several other points in this section call- 
ing on their mill connections this week. 
From here he started west, and will go 
as far as the Pacific Coast before re- 
turning. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., June 4.—There has 
been a better demand for flour and mill- 
feed this week, both domestic and for- 
eign. This in the face of high wheat cost 
has come because of low stocks or no 
stocks in the hands of jobbers. 

The May option for wheat went out 
at $1.87 ,the highest point it has reached 
since April 19, when it was at $1.02%. 
Almost every day since then the price 
has been mounting. This has made busi- 
ness hazardous, and caused many losses. 
Millers are now demanding some method 
by which uncalled for and violent fluc- 
tuations can be prevented and the busi- 
ness of milling be put upon a more 
stable foundation. 

The July option in wheat seems to be 
oversold, and it is a question if there are 
enough accumulations to take care of 
contracts by Aug. 1. It looks like a high 
option month, and that is what is being 
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expected by Evansville millers who are 
students of the market. 

One feature of the week is the im- 
proved cable demand, notwithstanding 
the heavy purchases of wheat for for- 
eign shipment. The larger mills have all 
been favored with this inquiry, and many 
sales have been made, increasing the out- 
put. Domestic demand has also im- 
proved, some jobbers stocking up with 
flour from old wheat. 

Cash wheat is now quoted at $1.60, 
with the option at $1.374%. Although 
some millers report that farmers expect 
to cut wheat next week, there is an im- 
pression that it has not yet fully headed 
out, and that it will be the middle of the 
month before much is harvested. It will 
be two weeks before threshing will be- 
gin, and the. first of July before much 
of it will reach the market. 

Millers generally are not going to fol- 
low the old practice of filling elevators 
and working on the new crop at the same 
time. It has been their practice to go 
to the banks for heavy loans, and lay 
aside wheat for future grinding. With 
money costing 8 per cent, backed by the 
best of security, the miller is of opinion 
that he can run along steadily on daily 
offerings and lay aside the 8 per cent 
while keeping his trade supplied. 

However, millers are looking for bet- 
ter trade conditions when the wheat 
money is distributed and the farmer gets 
his pocketbook filled. It is also believed 
that the Federal Reserve banks will ease 
up on their terms to member banks, and 
let money go to the industrial centers in 
larger volume than has been the rule in 
recent months. 

The quotations for flour based on 98-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b. Evansville, are $9 for best 
patent and selfrising. Standard patent 
is quoted at $8, with selfrising at an ad- 
vance of 25c in 98-lb or 48-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Evansville. 

There is still a good demand for mill- 
feed, which is being sold in carload as 
well as part carload lots. Millfeed in 
sacks is being delivered with flour to 
jobbers, who are buying sparingly. The 
quotation for bran is $20, in 100-lb sacks, 
while shorts are quoted at $27. 

In the face of harvest, farmers are 
needing extra labor, and they are not 
sure that it will be forthcoming. The 


“Vanderburgh County farm agent recent- 


ly let it be known through the newspa- 
pers that labor is needed on the farms. 
After three days but one application was 
made for work, though there are many 
idle men in the city. This is dishearten- 
ing for the farmers, and may result in 
their banding together and helping each 
other out, letting idle labor take care of 
itself. 
NOTES 


J. H. Parrish, of Savannah, Ga., has 
removed to Evansville to become a part 
of Igleheart Bros.’ staff. He will be in 
the cake flour department of the mill, 
associated with Austin Igleheart, man- 
ager. 

The weather has been excessively hot, 
for the past 10 days, the thermometer 
reaching as high as 100 in the shade. 
Threshing is expected to begin by June 
15. The rust damage will then Reasene 
manifest in the condition of the grain. 


J. K. McDowell, sales manager Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co., this city, is home 
from a trip through Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Virginia. He reports that job- 
bers are all skidding along without 
stocks, and buying only from hand to 
mouth, 

D. Cadick, miller and banker of 
Grandview, Ind., was in the city on 
Thursday and reported business slow. 
He is a large stockholder in a new thea- 
tre that is being built in Evansville, and 
which will bear his name. He came down 
to see how construction was progressing. 


Charles Cooper has removed to Evans- 
ville from Montgomery, Ala., where he 
has represented some western mills in the 
distribution of flour over the southern 
territory. He was formerly connected 
with the Akin-Erskine mills as manager 
of the sales department, and has taken 
the sales managership of the Sunnyside 
Flour Mills, which have a.daily output 
of 500 bbls. ata 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart-Bros., is 
the first Evansville man to go from Paris 
to London in an airplane. He cabled-his 
firm that the experience was “great.” 
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Mr. Igleheart has been making a trip in 
search of health. He went down the 
west coast of Africa to Capetown, and 
returned by way of the east coast, stop- 
ing at Durban, and thence to Marseilles, 

rance, by the Suez Canal. He will visit 
in England and Scotland before return- 
ing home. He is expected to arrive in 
Evansville about July 1. At Capetown 
he ie golf on the country club links 
in a foursome, following General Haig, 
of war fame, and the Duke of Con- 
naught. In his letter he stated that he 


is still an American, and that titled for- 
eigners look just like ordinary mortals, 
though they were nice enough to play 


golf with. When he arrives home he 
will have travelled 28,000 miles, having 
been gone since February. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., June 4.—Prior to 
the last advance in wheat, mills were 
enjoying a fair scattered demand for 
flour from the Southeast. There is now 
lack of confidence in the present high 
prices and, as a result; buying has come 
almost to a standstill. Mills are being 
forced to base flour prices on the cur- 
rent cost of wheat. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.75, Nashville. The credit 
situation in the Southeast is gradually 
improving, and if new wheat opens at 
$1.25 or less, St. Louis, it is thought that 
there will be a fair volume of trade at 
the opening of the new season, as stocks 
are depleted. 

Indications are that wheat cutting will 
be in progress in some sections of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee the latter part of 
this week or the first of next. The 
weather has been hot and dry, and if 
these conditions continue, new wheat 
should be available about June 15. Ten- 
nessee has a small acreage of wheat, but 
reports indicate that the yield will be 

the promises being better than 
uring any year since 1914, which was 
the record crop year. A free move- 
ment from the farms is being predicted. 

Flour prices have been somewhat ir- 
regular, and at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $9.15@ 
9.50; standard or regular patent, $8.50@ 
8.80; straight patent, $8@8.30; first clear, * 
$6.50@7 





Business is quiet with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $9@9.50; 
hard winter wheat patent, $8.50@8.75. 

Fair demand is reported for the limit- 
ed output of millfeed. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $21@23; standard 
middlings or shorts, $25@26. 

Material improvement was noted in 
business at the large corn mills this 
week, both sales and shipments increas- 
ing. Plants with a capacity of 84,000 
bus this week ground 32,224, or 38.3 per 
cent of capacity, which compared with 
30.3 per cent last week, and 29.5 per 
cent the same week last year. Prices 
were stronger, as follows: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $1.60@1.65; unbolted, $1.50@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 213,180 93,518 43.8 
Last week ....... 200,130 81,008 40.5 
Year ago ........ 176,520 70,158 39.7 
Two years ago... 196,290 81,769 41.6 
Three years ago.. 179,220 33,279 18.5 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 4 May 28 
A eee Pe 11,500 11,000 
Went, BUS ccccccsvcces 10,500 11,000 
COP, DUB occsccccvrccss 69,000 63,000 
Oats, DUB ......ceeceaes 125,000 125,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 143 cars. 

The Farmville (Va.) Mills have com- 
pleted a 50,000-bu re-enforced concrete 
elevator. 

L. H. Davis has purchased a site for 
the erection of a flour mill at Paint 
Lick, Ky. 

The Crossville 
with $25,000 capit 


Tenn.) Milling Co., 
stock, has been in- 
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corporated G. E. Harrison, J. W. 
Buttram ae Hoy 

Captain Thomas F. Peck, of Etowah, 
became commissioner of agriculture of 
Tennessee, June 1, succeeding Dr. F. M. 
McRee, of Union City. 

Foster & Creighton, contractors, be- 
gan work June 2 on the new Cumber- 
and River terminals at Nashville, to be 
owned by the city, and to be erected at a 
cost of 000. 

M. C. Allgood, commissioner of the 
division of foods, feeds and drugs, de- 
artment of agriculture of Alabama, has 

ued notices calling attention to the 
new law regulating packages of corn 
meal in that state, requiring 6-, 12-, 48- 
or 96-lb bags, or 96- or 196-lb bbls, on 
which shall be stenciled 4% bu, % bu, % 
bu, 1 bu, 2 bu, 1 bbl and % bbl, and the 
words, “bolted” or “unbolted,” and 
“steam ground” or “water ground,” as 
the case may be. This law is effective 
July 1, with provision as to packing 
stocks then on hand. Violators are sub- 
ject to fine of $50 to $100. Retailers 
may sell bulk meal to customers. The 
uniform package law on sale of meal in 
Tennessee was put into force June 1. 
D. J. Frazier, pure food and drugs com- 
missioner, has sent out notice that the 
law must be strictly enforced. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

InprANAPOLIs, INp., June 4.—Sales of 
wheat flour were small in quantity in 
Indiana this week. With the old crop 
year waning, jobbers, bakers and retail- 
ers do not wish to have any larger stocks 
on hand than possible when new wheat 
flour begins to come on the market. All 
orders booked are for prompt shipment. 
More inquiries have been received as to 
clears and- straights than as to pat- 
ents, but few millers have much of the 
lower grades on hand. The demand for 
these has been better for some time than 
for patents, mainly for export. 

At the end of the week soft winter 
patents were quoted for shipment from 
this city in car lots at $7.85@8.60 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, a jump of 35c in the 
minimum and 20c in the maximum, due 
to a stronger undertone in the grain 
market. Hard winter patents were of- 
fered at $8.50@9.35, an advance of 10c 
in the minimum and 35c in the maximum. 
Spring patents were available at $8.60@ 
9.50, the minimum being unchanged and 
the maximum 10c higher. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of June 4, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 

orthwestern Miller: 


Pour Pet. of 

output activity 

Tie WOOK ..cscccccscccens 3,186 14 

Last week ...cccsccccscess 3,285 14 

VOOr O80 .cccccccccscccves 6,891 26 

TWO years AGO ....-.eeeeee 13,318 58 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WEEE cccccccccccccscces 60,000 4,000 

GOP ccecdcccccecssceccsoce 582,000 123,000 

GOBR ccccicceccccscscvcess 368,000 76,000 

BRO ocvccccsecctccesecese 6,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 60,340 440,800 254,560 3,500 


Year ago .... 71,940 286,890 137,420 5,210 
Two years ago 113,030 394,940 142,280 6,010 


NEW CROP YEAR TRADING 


Both millers and grain dealers are 
making a close study of information 
concerning the new crop of wheat, and 
are seeking to determine what its prob- 
able effect will be on trading in flour 
and feeds. With world conditions un- 
settled and industry still far from stable 
in many lines, it is realized that what 
normally might be a very accurate view 
is subject to error, yet the general opin- 
ion seems to be that milling is more 
likely to improve than to do otherwise. 

The indicated crop of wheat, accord- 
ing to the most reliable estimate, is 
ow at 50,000,000 bus more in the 

nited States than last year, but the 
optimists point out that there will be 
little or no so this year, whereas 
the country had 150,000,000 bus left in 
1920 when new wheat be to arrive on 
the market. A protective tariff, it is 
added, will prevent last year’s import of 
50,000,000 bus, therefore the nation wil 





enter the new crop year with 150,000,000 
bus less grain than a year ago, not count- 
ing depleted stocks of flour. 

foreign demand for wheat has 
been heavy during the last year. Should 
this continue into the new crop year, a 
lively scramble for supplies is not un- 
likely. This situation is regarded as 
probable if the demand for flour takes 
an upward turn, as most millers believe 
it must before long. 

More interest was displayed by the 
millers in this market, and unverified 
reports were in circulation that some 
eastern handlers of flour were willing to 
pay a premium for quick shipment. 

rain dealers erally were of the opin- 
ion that the wheat market was not likely 
to show any acute weakness, at least 
until the country sells the new crop in 
volume. An offset to big declines then, 
it was added, might be found in foreign 
demand. 


JULY WHEAT SITUATION 


Observers in this region are pointing 
out that the situation in July wheat this 
year is different from that of past years. 
An explanation issued by one of the 
Indianapolis grain firms says: “With 
July delivery the only future traded in, 
exporters who sell wheat for shipment in 
June, July and months beyond are 
obliged, for protection, to 5 4 July 
against their sales as a hedge. Here is 
where the future delivery trading comes 
in as a help to the farmer, as it enables 
the exporter to make sales abroad, and 
thus create a demand for the new wheat 
when it comes to market. 

“With export sales estimated at 15,- 
000,000 to 25,000,000 bus, and all hedged 
by purchases of July, it tends to congest 
that delivery, and places it in a position 
where a big movement from the farms 
will be necessary. At the same time it 
gives the holder of wheat an advantage. 

“Cash wheat handlers are not making 
determined efforts to purchase new 
wheat for all July shipment to terminal 
markets, on account of there being no 
trading in the September delivery. This 
deprives them of a hedging medium. In 
some quarters the belief is entertained 
that trading in September should not be 
opened until after the Lantz and Tincher 
bills are out of the way.” 


CORN PRODUCTS 


After a month of unusually heavy 
business for this season of the year, sales 
of corn products have slackened notice- 
ably in the last few days. Notwithstand- 
ing the decreased volume of orders, quo- 
tations of most Hoosier millers have ad- 
vanced, the level in Indianapolis being 
20c per 100 lbs more than it was the last 
fortnight. Grits are priced for shipment 
in car lots at $1.95 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
meal at $1.85, hominy at $2.45, hominy 
flakes at $2.05, cerealine at $2.75, and 
corn flour at $3.15. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is moving slowly, but few 
mills have much to offer, since they are 
running at only a small per cent of their 
capacity. Quotations on both wheat and 
corn feeds are unchanged from last 
week. Bran is offered for shipment in 
car lots at $19.50@22.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at $20.50@23.50, and mid- 
dlings at $22.50@25.50. Hominy feed is 
quoted at $25.50 bulk, and $27.50 sacked. 


NOTES 


Thieves entered the Farmers’ elevator 
at Hoover, and took merchandise valued 
at $500, Thursday night, besides a small 
amount of money. 

The United Bakeries Corporation, In- 
dianapolis, with $25,000 capital stock, has 
been formed to manufacture bakin 
machinery and operate bakeries. C. J. 
Murphy, O. L. Klauss and W. A. Pick- 
ens are the directors. 

Railroads have agreed to give Indian- 
apolis as favorable transit arrangements 
on grain and ng products as they give 
Noblesville. agreement was con- 
tained in a report submitted Friday to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington by Examiner Fleming. <A 
complaint against the existing condition 
had been filed by the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade and grain firms of this city. 

Grain raisers in Clay County have 
subscribed $15,000 worth of stock in a 
farmers’ co-operative elevator company 
to take over the mill and granaries of 





“G. Hall, in char 
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the W. C. Hall Milling & Grain Co., 
Brazil. The Clay County farmers al- 
ready have elevators at Center Point and 
Clay City, and are organizing for a 
similar pu at Cory. Farmers of 
Putnam and Parke counties, adjoinin 
Clay County, also are taking stock. I. 
of the mill and 
granaries of the W. C. Hall company, 
will move to Indianapolis. . 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





ALABAMA 


Mosite, Axa., June 4.—With a slight 
advance in prices of grain, flour and 
feedstuffs, business has not been stimu- 
lated to any noticeable extent. Al- 
though a buying movement started with 
the advance of wheat and other grains a 
short time ago, and retail merchants laid 
in larger stocks than they had been car- 
rying for several months, -they still are 
low and must be frequently replenished. 
Sales are increasing, but both broker and 
retailer are cautious in buying. 

Flour quotations remain the same as 
a week ago in spite of the advance in 
wheat, while corn is up 5@6c bu. Oats 
and bran shorts register a gain of 3c bu, 
and feedstuffs 10c per sack 

There has been a better demand from 
Cuba and other West Indian countries, 
from the Windward Islands, South 
America and Mexico for flour and corn 
during the past week than for some 
time, and ships sailing for these coun- 
tries in the next two or three weeks are 
expected to carry good cargoes of these 
articles. The Munson Line steamer 
Munwood, sailing for Havana, Friday, 
carried 1,650 sacks flour (200-lb cottons), 
2,800 sacks corn, 1,050 sacks millfeed 
and 300 sacks oats. 

oe * 

A movement has been begun to form 
a local organization of brokers and 
wholesale dealers in grain, flour and 
feedstuffs. Mobile is said to be the only 
city of any considerable size in the coun- 
try without such an organization and the 
men heading the movement express the 
belief that their line of business would 
benefit by closer pees contact, which 
they say can be brought about only by 
forming themselves into a club or asso- 
ciation with weekly meetings at which 
trade conditions and problems can be 
discussed. 

W. J. Boxes. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., June 4—The flour trade 
during the past week was dull and con- 
fined to small orders to meet prompt 
needs. The grain markets have been 
steady, reflecting rather a steady price 
for flour, although buyers are anticipat- 
ing lower prices and keeping stocks 
down to the minimum. 

If freight rates are reduced soon, this 
will naturally lower the prices of stocks 
on hand and to-arrive, after which a 
better trade is expected. 

Wheat millfeed is moving rather slow- 
ly under a poor demand. ere is com- 
paratively a small stock on hand and no 
forward orders to arrive other than the 
weekly small amount to meet immediate 
needs. Bran has been active, as it is 
among the most popular of the millfeeds. 

Hominy feed is very slow. Hogs and 
other stock generally are on pasturage. 

Cotto meal prices are rather 
steady, but the demand is off. Farmers 
are about through planting cotton and 
other crops for which fertilizer is used, 
and cottonseed meal is now dependent 
upon the feeders for business. There is 
comparatively little feeding being done 
other than the usual dairy trade, and pas- 
tures are good in this section. 

Hay receipts are 26 cars, which is very 
light. The trade is taking hay only in 
small lots and carrying practically no 
stocks at all. Prices are easier, and 
trade expecting lower prices with the 


‘free movement of new hay and the an- 


ticipated reduction in freight rates. 
row crops have made wonderful 
rogress during the week and are look- 
ing fine, although small. Fields general- 
ly are free from grass. 
J. Hore Ticwer. 





A new steams line between Genoa, 
Italy, and Para, Brazil, has been insti- 
tuted by the Companhia Nacional de 
Navegacao Italiana. 
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The position of the import flour trade 
is altered very little from last week, but 
the apathy existing for some time is 
gradually being removed and there is 
more inquiry from bakers. Prices do 
not improve, as holders are anxious to 
realize on their stocks, which are fairly 
large, for it must be borne in mind that 
it costs considerable to hold stocks in 
store, as charges are about 150 per cent 
higher than pre-war, in addition to which 
there is interest on money. This is part- 
ly the cause of the decline in the spot 
premium that has existed for a long time 
on arrived flour. Arrivals are still too 
heavy for the market. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


A feature of the week is the reduc- 
tion in price of home milled flour of 2s 
per sack of 280 lbs. Probably one of 
the reasons for this is that home millers 
have been in competition with the cheap 
prices at which imported flour has been 
sold recently, and have found their own 
flour slow of sale, while many of the 
mills, it is generally understood, are over- 
stocked. 

AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 

Australian flour is the best value of- 
fered, and is attracting the attention of 
buyers. Although markets in the United 
States and Canada have advanced con- 
siderably, Australian offers have come 
cheaper, and best Australian flour can be 
purchased at 50s, c.if., for May ship- 
ment. Australian flour, prior to the 
war, was not popular in this country, but 
large shipments were made during the 
war for account of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies, and consumers, 
by force of circumstances, were com- 
pelled to use it, the result being that the 
quality is now better understood and ap- 
preciated, and there is more demand for 
this article. 

PRICES 

Offers from mills are varied. Cana- 
dian straights are offered for May sea- 
board at 61s, c.i.f., and first half June 
seaboard at 65s, c.i.f., while Kansas 
straights are offering at 58s, c.i.f., for 
shipment. 

The spot price for Canadian straights 
is 66s 6d@68s per 280 lbs, ex-store. Min- 
nesota export patents are offered at 68s, 
ex-store, and Australian is held for 62s, 
ex-store, ex- -vessels, due to arrive this 
week. There is no Australian on spot. 
Town flour is 66s. per 280 lbs, ex-mill, 
and 67s delivered to the bakers. 


OATMEAL 
The trade is quiet, caused by the sum- 
mer weather and the coal strike. Prices 
are unchanged. Midlothian oatmeal is 
offered at 72s 6d and Aberdeen at 62s 
6d, both per 280 lbs, ex-store. American 
offers are 48s, ¢.i.f., and spot value is 
55s; ex-store. 
Rolled oats are 50s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
while the spot price is 60s. 


MILLFEED 

There is more demand for millfeed, 

the low prices tempting buyers. Bran is 

selling at £6 ton, ex-mill, which is 10s 

higher than last week, and middlings are 
unchanged at £8 10s, " ex-mill. 


DEATH OF A TRADE JOURNALIST 


The Northwestern Miller has lost one 
of its oldest and most able contributors 


in the death of Arthur Richards Rose 
Barker, of London, which took place on 
May 9. Mr. Barker had been in serious 
ill health for several months, but with 
indomitable will and perseverance re- 
fused to allow this to interfere with his 
work, and it was only when the final col- 
lapse came, just three weeks before his 
death, that he reluctantly consented to 
lay down his busy pen. 

He was born in Aleppo, Syria, where 
his father and his grandfather before 
him acted as British consul for many 
years. His mother was an Armenian 
princess, who had fled to the British con- 
sulate for protection during a Turkish 
raid. He was educated in England at 
one of the best schools, and later went to 
Oxford to study medicine under a pri- 
vate tutor, but the career did not appeal 
to him and he took up journalism in- 
stead. For some years he was subeditor 
of a magazine called The Academy, and 
later became subeditor of the London 
Miller, for a while filling the position of 
editor. He ultimately became a con- 
tributor to a number of trade journals, 
and wrote regularly for The Northwest- 
ern Miller for about 22 years. 

Mr. Barker had a most intimate knowl- 
edge of everything pertaining to flour 
and milling in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent, and possessed a most 
wonderful memory for statistics. He 
was also an excellent linguist, speaking 
several languages, and could supply a 
fund of information on many subjects. 
A year or two ago he wrote a book en- 
titled “The British Corn Trade,” giving 
a history of the grain and flour trade in 
this country from the earliest times 
down to the present day. The last long 
article he wrote for The Northwestern 
Miller was on “British Mills and the 
War,” which appeared in The Millers’ 
Almanack of 1919-20. 

He was 67 years of age at the time 
of his death, and is survived by his wife. 
He had a quiet, gentle, unassuming 
manner, but was very observant, with a 
true journalist’s gift of gathering facts 
and information. He was also a most 
faithful friend to all who claimed close 
acquaintanceship with him, and will be 
sadly missed both for his friendship and 
his gifts. 

” * 

John W. Cain, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., accom- 
rare by his wife, arrived in London 
this week, where he plans to stay for a 
few days and then proceed to other 
British points. Later on he intends to 
visit the leading continental markets. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 16 


At the present moment the dockers at 
Glasgow are on strike as a_ protest 
against the handling of sea-borne coal, 
andthe work of unloading ships was for 
some days at a standstill. Even yet car- 
goes are being discharged by nonunion 
labor at a very slow pace, and the result 
is that the Clyde today presents a sad 
picture of idle shipping. Huge liners 
as well as coasting and tramp vessels 
are lying at the docks awaiting discharge. 
About 250,000 tons of shipping are in- 
volved, 


DOCKERS’ EMBARGO ON FLOUR 


A situation like that is bound to af- 
fect the flour position. There are al- 
ready outlying parts of the country 
that are approaching a shortage of flour. 
Glasgow itself is not yet experiencing 
any stringency, but importers are in- 
convenienced seriously by the dock trou- 
bles. The number of workers available 
means a slow movement of goods from 
shipside and, as protection to those who 
handle the goods cannot be given beyond 





the gates of the docks, there is some hesi- 
tation to bring forward flour and other 
goods for delivery. The motor lorries 
carrying the flour have to run through 
the blockade of pickets at the gates, and 
occasionally there is a hold-up in an at- 
tempt to get the driver to join the ranks 
of the strikers. 

The discharge of wheat is undertaken 
under more reasonable conditions. ‘The 
dockers do not appear to place any em- 
bargo on wheat, but the granary is being 
filled by workers who are housed in the 
Prince’s Dock on the south side of the 
river, and who are ferried across to the 
granary on the north side each day, and 
thus do not run the risk of meeting the 
union pickets. Home mills are thus in a 
position to carry on, though it is report- 
ed that three of the mills in Glasgow had 
to close temporarily, owing to lack of 
coal, but as these mills have started up 
today it may be taken for granted that 
the coal difficulty has been overcome. 


FLOUR POSITION 


While the quotations for imported 
flour are now showing some reaction, 
home millers here have been hinting at 
offers of flour for July delivery at 6@8s 
sack cheaper. These offers have now 
been withdrawn, and it is considered 
doubtful if they will be repeated. The 
position of the home millers is somewhat 
irregular, owing to the fact that some of 
them have good supplies of free wheat 
coming on, while others are dependent 
more on the commission’s stocks. This 
probably accounts for a slight variation 
in price here on Saturday. Bran was re- 
duced, and flour was advanced Is sack. 
Edinburgh millers, however, made no al- 
teration in prices, and the former Glas- 
gow rates have today been restored. 


PROSPECTS OF CHEAPER BREAD 


It is practically certain now that the 
price of bread in Glasgow will be re- 
duced this week. The delay in making 4 
revision means that the step will be tak- 
en at a less favorable moment from the 
standpoint of imported flour, which was 
the main justification for the cheaper 
loaf up till now. The labor trouble in 
the bakeries is now being straightened 
out, and the operatives are prepared to 
accept 7s 6d per week less as from this 
week. It is not clear yet whether this 
basis will be acceptable to Glasgow mas- 
ter bakers. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 17 


The demand for flour has been good 
for all classes near at hand, and bakers 
and retailers have taken delivery of good 
quantities on spot, fearing a shortage in 
the event of the coal strike continuing 
much longer. Supplies from English and 
Scotch millers have been cut off almost 
entirely, Belfast only having three sail- 
ings a week of one small steamer to 
Scotland and only one steamer a day to 
Liverpool. Dublin is also similarly af- 
fected. 


SPOT DEMAND Goop 
Canadian flours on spot have been 
more eagerly inquired for, and holders 
who were not making any money on 
present arrivals are now asking Is more 
than a week ago, the best qualities being 
quoted at 66@68s per 280 lbs, ex-quay 
Belfast or Dublin. Minneapolis flours 
are firmly held both on spot and near at 
hand, present prices being 67s, Belfast, 
and 68s, Dublin. 


SHIPMENT PRICES SAGGING 
Shipment prices are weaker, Cana- 
dian millers especially pressing for bids 
at below last week’s figures, and 63s per 
280 lbs would probably be accepted for 
seaboard clearance. 








Soft American winters are lower for 
new crop shipment, but buyers are not 
inclined to operate so far ahead, in view 
of good reports of the coming winter 
wheat crop. Home millers are fairly 
busy in the north, but could do more. In 
Dublin and the south they are very busy, 
and selling all they can turn out. 

Australian flours have been pressed 
for sale for June shipment and, although 
very little business has been done, the 
prices have had the effect of making 
consumers take a bearish view of the 
future. Some of the very best brands of 
Australian patents could be worked at 
about 54s per 280 Ibs, Belfast, May ship- 
ment, and the spot price is about 68s. 
Kansas flours have been offered at 58s, 
net, ¢.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, July/August 
shipment. Home millers are quoting 67s 
6d@69s for good soft patents, ex-mill. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been quietly steady, fine, 
warm weather not having helped the 
demand. American and Canadian va- 
rieties dominate the situation at present. 
American and Canadian rolled oats are 
quoted at 57s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, spot, and 56s for shipment. Some 
offers have been received of medium cut 
oatmeal at 44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
45s Dublin, the spot price being about 
46s. 


FEED 


Mill offals are quiet, and prices in- 
clined to be lower. White bran is £10 
10s@£11 ton. Whrite bran, locally made, 
is being held at £8 10s, but the demand 
is poor and some millers are inclined to 
break this price. 

Feedingstuffs are in better demand, 
despite the fact that grass is plentiful 
and the weather good, but no doubt this 
is partly due to the fact that stocks in 
the hands of users are very small. 

Indian meal is now £14 10s ton, and 
flaked corn for cattle feedingg £17, both 
ex-mill. Mixed American corn is in plen- 
tiful supply but firmly held. 

Linseed cakes are steady, and ship- 
ment prices are in the neighborhood of 
£14@15 ton. Linseed meal, prime, is 
quoted at £18 ton retail, and is selling 
rather freely. Cotton cakes are in good 
demand at unchanged prices of £13 ton, 
ex-mill. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, MAY 17 


In spite of the Whitsuntide holidays 
interfering in some degree with business, 
the flour market here has shown more 
activity than for a long time. As pre- 
viously reported, stocks in importers’ 
hands are only nominal, and as those of 
bakers are never large at any time, ex- 
cept in the case of some of the larger 
concerns, it stands to reason that offers 
are receiving better attention. 

Unfortunately American and Cana- 
dian offers are not altogether in line 
with our home milled product. Home 
mills are doing all they can to hold the 
field they secured during the war but, 
nevertheless, a very fair business is re- 
ported in American hard wheat patents 
at around $9.70 per 100 kilos, for early 
shipment, and for straights at $8.60. 

From central Europe there is still a 
good demand, but the qualities required, 
straights and clears, are offered very 
sparingly, and dealers here, in: position 
to place fair quantities, complain that 
American millers are too backward in 
offering. There is no doubt that a large 
business could be effected at prices pro- 
portionate with those now ruling for the 
better qualities, but it is evident that 
American millers have sufficient outlet 
for those particular grades of flour. 
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Conditions in northern Pacific flour 
markets are unchanged, and it is evident 
that business will continue on a hand-to- 
mouth basis at least until the growing 
crop is made and some more definite 
idea can be formed as to new crop wheat 
prices. 

Stocks of Pacific flour at Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and at interior southeastern 
distributing centers are large. New busi- 
ness is therefore difficult for mills not 
maintaining stocks at those points, and 
for those that do, sales are limited. 

United Kingdom inquiry for flour has 
fallen off with the advance in wheat and 
flour values, and export business in all 
directions is quiet. 

Business with California has shown 
some improvement. California bakers 
are using more soft wheat flour on ac- 
count of the spread between hard and 
soft wheat flour quotations, which is re- 
flected in a larger movement from the 
northern Pacific states mills. Many bak- 
ers throughout the Pacific Coast are 
using 25 to 50 per cent soft wheat flour. 

Top patents, basis 98’s, on track, sea- 
Pa» 4 are quoted: North Dakota, $10.80 
@l11 bbl; aoakine. $8.70@10.10; Wash- 
ington, made from Dakota, Montana and 
Pacific hard wheats, $8.50@9.65. Wash- 
ington family patent, basis 49’s, remains 
at $8.35 bbl in straight cars. 

Millfeed is scarce, and has advanced 
$2 for the week. Local mill-run is sell- 
ing at $82 ton, delivered transit points 
in straight cars, and Montana mixed feed 
at $28, track, seaboard. 

Wheat stocks in the Pacific Northwest 
are small for all positions, probably not 
to exceed 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 bus, and 
it will be nearly three months before new 
crop wheat will be available in volume. 
Mill holdings of wheat are light, and 
country elevators have small supplies. 
The coming season will therefore open 
with a light carry-over. 

New crop wheat has been contracted 
for in small volume, around $1.20 bu, 
country points, for club varieties. Some 
has been sold for export to Japan, the 
requirements of which country for the 
coming season are placed by exporters at 
around 100,000 tons. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 ’ 32 
Last week ........ 52,800 18,785 26 
Year ago ......... 52,800 21,827 41 
Two years ago..... 46,800 39,169 83 
Three years ago.... 46,800 11,9386 25 
Four years ago..... 40,800 18,2383 44 
Five years ago..... 40,800 16,486 40 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 16 35 
Last week ........ 57,000 24,723 43 
Year ago ......... 57,000 37,101 65 
Two years ago..... 57,000 40,687 71 
Three years ago.... 57,000 28,908 50 
Four years ago .... 57,000 21,157 45 
Five years ago..... 57,000 4,772 8 


The operating of interior mills is very 
light, and about half of them are closed 
down. Forty-five interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two w ended May 28, 1921, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 209,280 bbls 
flour, made 44,726, or 21 per cent ca- 
pacity, a 68,402, made the previous 
fortnight by 50 interior mills, with a two 


weeks’ capacity of 219,660 bbls, or 31 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, has left for 
the Southeast, to be gone three weeks. 

Harry Mosler, president Western Bak- 
eries, Inc., Seattle, has bought the in- 
terest in the Seattle Baking Co. of T. 
S. Wattemeyer, manager of the latter 
company. 

The Java-Pacific Line steamer Bali 
will call at north Pacific ports this 
month. Two ships of this line will come 
here in July, two in August and one in 
September. This line .on previous sail- 
ings from:here has taken considerable 
flour to the Dutch East Indies. 


Since the resumption of business by 
the federal land banks a month ago, they 
have been swamped with applications for 
loans. D. C. O'Shea, president Federal 
Land Bank, Spokane, says that by the 
end of June the bank will be on the basis 
of $1,000,000 a month of new business 
closed. 

The railroads will have to meet the 
effect of water competition in a territory 
which they considered exclusively their 
own. They recently filed heavy increases 
in rates to and from points in territory 
lying between Seattle and Portland, in- 
cluding points on the Washington coast. 
Some of the large number of ships which 
have entered the intercoastal trade are 
now also seeking coastwise business, and 
as a result the railroads must meet water 
competition at every point where they 
touch deep water, including ports on the 
Columbia River and the seacoast of 
Washington. 

At the hearing of the House commit- 
tee on standards, weights and measures 
on the decimal weight bill at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 3, representatives of 
the millers, feed manufacturers and 
farmers of the Pacific Northwest made 
a strong case against the elimination 
from the bill of the 60-, 70- and 80-lb 
packages for feedingstuffs. The com- 
mittee was evidenfly strongly impressed 
by the argument that there would be 
great economic waste if the millions of 
secondhand grain sacks used in this sec- 
tion could not be used for feed packages, 
which would be the case if the 100-lb 
package were the only legal one, and it 
appeared evident that the committee 
would include the odd sizes in the bill. 


The Pendleton (Oregon) Roller Mills 
reported on June 2 as to crop prospects 
in Umatilla County, the principal wheat 
growing county of Oregon: “Wheat .look- 
ing very good Prospects better than 
average, although some wheat on light 
land showing effect hot weather.” Con- 
ditions in Walla Walla County, Wash., 
on June 2, were reported by the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, as fol- 
lows: “Crop prospects good, but this is 
the critical period. If weather is favor- 
able in June, crop should be normal. 
Some wheat in west end of county needs 
rain, but general conditions fairly satis- 
factory.” Eureka Mills, Walla Walla, 
report: “Winter wheat holding its own, 
but needs rain to fill well. A rain be- 
tween now and middle of June will make 
a bumper crop. Spring wheat needs rain 
to make a crop at all. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Sawn Francisco, Cat., June 4.—Less in- 
terest was shown in the flour market this 
week, induced by increased prices. Buy- 
ers generally are of the opinion that, 
with the approach of the new crop pe- 
riod, lower prices can be expected. 
Stocks generally in the hands of jobbers 
and large bakers are. sufficient for their 
requirements for the next 60 days. 

Mill prices this week are as follows: 
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Dakota standard patents, $11.25 bbl; Da- 
‘kota clears, $8.85; Montana standards, 
$10.35; Montana clears, $7.95; Dakota 
and Montana fancy special patents, 55c 
above standard prices; Kansas first pat- 
ents, $11.20; Kansas standards, $9.30; 
eastern first clears, $6.50; cut-offs, $7.50, 
—hbasis 98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed market continues firm, 
with offerings on a somewhat restricted 
scale. Bran and mill-run are offered at 
$38@39 ton; shorts, $40; middlings, $49; 
eastern red bran and mixed f $31@ 
32; red dog, $48@50. 


NOTES 


Plans are again being discussed for 
a bridge across San Francisco Bay, it 
being considered one of the supreme 
necessities in the further development of 
this city. 

The board of directors of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce has 
adopted a resolution in support of the 
stand of the shipowners in the present 
marine strike. 

The output of 11 California wheat 
mills during April was 194,815 bbls, com- 
pared with 190,316 in March. In April, 
1920, the per cent of mill capacity in op- 
eration was 57.5, and in April, 1921, it 
was only 45 per cent. 

H. S. Eaton, of Seattle, arrived in San 
Francisco on May $1 to assume his new 
duties as general freight agent for the 
Admiral Line, succeeding Lawrence 
O’Connell, resigned. The passenger of- 
fice has been moved to the company’s 
ticket sales department, 653 Market 
Street. 

Word has been received from Wash- 
ington by the Rice Association of Cali- 
fornia that a Senate committee will in- 
vestigate the rice industry of Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas. It is reported that, 
because of alleged manipulation, rice 
growers there have been unable to sell 
their product at a profit. 

Dabney H. Watson, a San Francisco 
exporting and importing merchant, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $291,845; assets, 
$31,000. The principal creditors are the 
Viking Shipping Co., $50,000; M. J. Bran- 
denstein, $25,000; M. Phillips & Co., $23,- 
329; Pacific Western Commercial Co., 
$82,500; E. B. Eatman & Co., Los An- 
geles, $21,000. 

Norman F. d’Evelyn, for the past two 
years advertising manager for the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., has opened an advertising 
office for himself in the Balfour Build- 
ing, San Francisco, but will continue to 
handlé the advertising for the Sperry 
company in addition to other accounts. 
He is at present campaign manager for 
California Rice Day, June 11. 

An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the rice growers on the Butte 
Creek watershed and the Moulton Irri- 
gated Land Co. of Colusa County where- 
by rice may be grown this season, de- 
spite the injunction issued in favor of 
the Moulton interests forbidding the 
drainage of rice waters upon the Moul- 
ton lands. The agreement calls for a 
rental of $15,000 this year of the lands 
damaged by the rice water. 

The local office of the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports that 
California’s estimated wheat yield for 
1921 is 8,383,000 bus, compa with 9,- 
100,000 in 1920, The 1921 estimated acreage 
sown is 702,000, and the percentage of 
abandoned acreage 28 per cent. In Ari- 
zona the estimated crop for 1921 is 1,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 864,000 in 
1920. The estimated Arizona acreage 
is 47,000, and the abandoned per cent 
is 10. 

California weather during the fore 
part of the week was moderately warm 
and pleasant, but the last half was 
cloudy and cool, especially in the coast 
counties, where some rain fell. Barley 
and wheat are filling slowly but satisfac- 
torily. Some cutting of barley has tak- 
en place in the San Joaquin valley, a 
considerable amount for hay. Meadows 
and alfalfa made excellent growth along 
the coast and in the northern counties 
where, on account of the abundance of 
feed, stock is in excellent condition. Corn 
and rice plant is nearly finished. 
Many rice fields have been flooded, and 
the crop is in excellent condition. Corn 
needs more sunshine as well as a trifle 
warmer weather for best advancement, 
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though at the present time in a prom- 
ising condition. 
R. C. Mason. 
MONTANA 


Great Fauts, Mont., June 4.—There 
has been a distinct improvement in in- 
quiry and demand for feedstuffs this 
week, but no change in prices. The flour 
market remains stationary as to de- 
mand, but there has been another ad- 
vance in price, the recent bulge in wheat 
quotations having an effect on the flour 
output. Flour is quoted at $9.60 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car 
lots, bran at $20 ton and millfeed at 
$22, same terms. 

According to local milling managers, 
the premium prevailing on cash wheat in 
Minneapolis is working a hardship on 
Montana producers, which they would 
like to avoid, but which there seems no 
way to sidestep. They point out that 
Minneapolis millers pay the premium on 
only a small percentage of the wheat 
they need for their blending, and it 
therefore does not constitute obeien on 
their output, while here the mills are 
compelled to pay the premium for sub- 
stantially all the wheat which goes into 
their product. 


NOTES 


The advance in wheat prices during 
the past week has had the effect of 
drawing a considerable amount from 
the farms of this section. The price at 
local elevators today was $1.41 bu. 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
Chicago, where he passed a week at the 
eastern offices of his company. He 
states that sentiment in the East favors 
the view of rapid improvement in busi- 
ness from now on, and that he observed 
many evidences that progress has al- 
ready been made in the upward move- 
ment. 

Cracker manufacturers serving Mon- 
tana have announced a reduction in the 
wholesale prices of their products. which 
will allow a drop of about 25 per cent 
in the retail selling prices. The sizes re- 
cently commanding 10c straight will now 
be offered at 8c box, or two for léc; 
other sizes will be sold at substantially 
the same reductions from former quo- 
tations. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 


Port ann, Orecon, June 4.—Trade in 
the local flour market was quiet again 
this week. Buyers took only their cur- 
rent needs when the market was firmest, 
and when wheat prices weakened they 
seemed less disposed to take hold. Prices 
are unchanged from last week, as fol- 
lows: family patents, $8.35 bbl; whole 
wheat, $6.75; graham, $6.55; bakers hard 
wheat, $8; bakers blue-stem patents, 
$7.50; valley bakers and straights, $7. 

Mill-run was in small supply and ad- 
vanced another dollar to $83 ton, f.o.b. 
mill. Rolled oats were quoted at $41 
ton, rolled barley at $88@40, and cracked 
corn at 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
posses as reported to The Northwestern 

iller: 





Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 11,681 4 
Last week ........ 48,000 17,523 36 
VORP QO .ccccscee 48,000 34,277 71 
Two years ago..... 42,600 41,058 96 
Three years ago.... 40,500 14,796 36 
Four years ago.... 33,000 9,087 27 


Wheat trading has been on a moderate 
scale this week. Exporters hesitate about 
buying for shipment after June 15, as 
any wheat leaving after that date will 
arrive in Europe at a time when it must 
be sold against new crop Atlantic wheat. 
Closing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: 
hard white, $1.35 bu; club and soft white, 
a northern spring, $1.30; red Walla, 


Coarse grain business has been of the 
usual light volume. Last. bids: white 
feed oats, $29 ton; brewing barley, $24; 
feed barley, $22; No. 2 eastern yellow 
rg $31.75; No. 3 eastern yellow corn, 

1. 


NOTES 
Exports from Portland in May were 
75,036 bbls flour, valued at $411,074, and 
2,607,263 bus wheat, valued at $3,570,717. 
Three steamers were fixed for grain 
loading for Europe this week, the Jap- 
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anese steamer Port Said Maru, by Kerr, 
Gifford & Co. the Danish steamer 
Natal, by the Pacific Grain Co., and the 
British steamer Bendoran, by Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. 

Seven grain carriers, with a combined 
capacity of 60,000 tons of wheat, are 
now in the harbor loading for Europe, 
as well as one Japanese steamer, which 
will take a combination cargo of wheat 
and lumber to Japan. It is believed that 
enough tonnage is in sight to move all 
that remains for export of the 1920 
wheat crop. 

Winter wheat in Oregon is heading 
well. Early sown spring wheat is stool- 
ing in Malheur County, and is in the 
boot in parts of Umatilla County. Some 
early spring wheat in western counties is 
very weedy. Rye is in bloom in some 
localities. Barley and oats are heading 
well. Planting of corn continues. Early 
corn is being cultivated. Some damage 
was done to corn by frost. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, June 4.—Wheat and 
flour prices showed but slight decline 
this week, demand continuing fair and 
mills increasing operations. Ogden 
plants are now operating to capacity. 
Those in Salt Lake City are operating 
about 75 per cent capacity, and country 
mills are holding higher averages than 
during the spring months. 

Movement of wheat has been heavier 
the past two weeks than during the 
spring period, although latest reports 
from Idaho and from the Cache valley 
of Utah show farmers’ holdings are 
greater than were previously estimated. 
Belief is expressed that, with present de- 
mand, all of last year’s crop will be 
cleaned up during early summer. 

Wheat prices were maintained at $1.05 
@1.10 bu this week, country prices be- 
ing 5@10c lower than Ogden. South- 
eastern demand for flour continued a 
pronounced factor, with prices $7.50@ 
7.75 bbl for standard and $7.75@8.25 for 
high patents, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags. California mar- 
kets absorbed considerable shipments at 
$7.50 bbl for family patents f.ob. com- 
mon points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. Simi- 
lar prices were quoted for Honolulu ex- 
port. Ogden reports were $6@6.50 bbl 
for family patents and hard wheat flour, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags. Bran sold at 
$36 ton, carload lots, f.o.b. California 
common points, and $27, f.o.b. Ogden, 
with considerable demand from Cali- 
fornia. 





_ NOTES 
E. R. Alton, manager Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., has returned from Kansas 
City, Mo., where he attended a conven- 
tion of grain and flour men. 


Weather conditions during the past 
10 days have been ideal for wheat grow- 
ing in Utah and Idaho. Reports show 
that the heads are being rapidly filled, 
and that the yield will be normal or 
above normal in every section. Fre- 
quent rains have supplied ample moisture 
for all dry farming operations, and there 
is no possibility of drouth in any area, 
according to these reports. 

Under the new rates for electric power 
charged by the Utah Power & Light Co. 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. officials 
announce that for operating that com- 
pany’s large elevators in Ogden they have 
increased 63.5 to 78.3 per cent over pre- 
vious contracts. The power company has 
not directly answered the statements 
made, but some of its officials have de- 
clared that when the Globe mills are 
completed the rate will be changed to 
that for flour mills, but until then the 
plant must be operated on the general 


power schedule. 
: W. E. Zuppann. 


FLOUR ASSOCIATION MEETS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 4.—At a meeting 
of the Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis, held in the committee room of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Tuesday 
afternoon, the following delegates were 
appointed to attend the coming Chicago 
meeting of the Federated Flour Clubs: 
J. O. Morrissey, Vincent H. Glosemeyer 
and E. A. Fischer. These delegates will 
remain in Chicago to attend the millers’ 
mass-convention, which convenes the day 
following the meeting of the Federated 
Flour Clubs. 
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The question of inspection at destina- 
tion was discussed, and a resolution sub- 
sequently adopted strongly advocating 
the principle of the buyers’ right of in- 
spection before paying drafts. 

An informal discussion brought out the 
fact that the members of the association 
were not per to a safe and sane 
regulation of option trading. No defi- 
nite action was taken on this matter. 

Further resolutions adopted at this 
meeting opposed the direct sales tax as 
being detrimental to business interests, 
and favored the passage of legislation 
making the decimal weight system ef- 


fective. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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by looking backward that we advance the 
fastest. But when speaking of the fu- 
ture one is apt to invade the realm of 
prophecy, and prophecy is ope 
ground for the novice to tread. will, 
therefore, endeavor to avoid the proph- 
et’s réle, and to discuss only the future 
needs of the milling industry as I see 
them from an operative’s standpoint; to 
express my hopes and aspirations for 
our profession, in the hope that you may 
make them your own. 

Within the memory of many of us 
present, milling has developed from an 
ordinary mechanical trade, or craft, to a 
practical science, and the process of evo- 
lution is still going on. This develop- 
ment has resulted, not from the united 
effort of an organization, such as ours, 
but from the isolated individual efforts 
of millers, milling engineers and cereal 
chemists. It is not so much the result of 
research, except on the part of the cereal 
chemist, as it is the slow evolution of 


experience. 
When our calling was purely a me- 
chanical trade, ordinary intelligence, 


combined with manual skill, was sufficient 
to make a successful operative miller. 
Consequently, milling attracted many 
young men of good intelligence but of 
meager educational attainment. The 
miller with even a fair rudimentary edu- 
cation was the exception rather than the 
rule. Yet it is to these men, more than 
to any of the others I have mentioned, 
that improvement in milling processes 
and methods is due. The milling engi- 
neer is given credit for improved ma- 
chinery and for modern systems of sepa- 
rations, and he has contributed his share; 
but the basic ideas for these improve- 
ments have almost invariably been ob- 
tained from the intelligent, though un- 
educated, miller who has kept up with 
the march of progress, and at times has 
even set the pace, despite the handicap 
of a limited education. 

However, it does not follow, because 
the miller with a limited education has 
been able to keep pace with past devel- 
opment, that he will be able to keep up 
with the development of the future. Our 
raw .material is constantly changing as 
the country grows older, grain of the 
same type already showing widely dif- 
fering characteristics when grown in dif- 
ferent sections. Marketing conditions 
have changed, and buyers are becoming 
more discriminating. These considera- 
tions make a knowledge of chemistry 
necessary, for the miller with a pride in 
his calling will not want to be wholly 
dependent on another for a knowledge of 
matters pertaining to his profession, nor 
can he afford to be. The tendency is 
toward larger milling units, bringing 
with them more elaborate and complex 
milling systems, and a demand for a 
broader milling knowledge, a higher de- 
gree of mechanical skill and executive 
ability of a high order. Then there are 
factors which influence our milling op- 
erations of which we formerly took no 
account, which we are beginning to 
study, and which will have to be brought 
under control at some future time, such, 
for instance, as atmospheric conditions— 
temperatures and humidity. 

When one considers the progress made 
in milling methods during the last quar- 
ter of a century and contemplates the 
possibilities for further development in 
the next 25 years, he is forced to the 
conclusion that the coming miller must 
be a higher grade man than the miller 
of the past, or of the present. Ordi- 
nary intelligence plus manual skill will 


not suffice to insure success. He must 
possess, in addition to a high order of 
intelligence, a thorough technical and 
scientific training, built upon the foun- 
dation of a first class general education. 

This being the case,—and I think you 
will all agree with me that it is the case, 
—it becomes our duty, as an organiza- 
tion founded to advance the interests of 
the milling industry, to encourage the 
young men who are to qualify as our 
successors to take advantage of the 
courses offered by the schools established 
to teach milling science, and to provide 
means of instruction, possibly with the 
help of the operating millers, for those 
who, for financial or other reasons, are 
unable to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by the resident or regular 
schools. Also, I believe we should insist 
that the student miller shall have suffi- 
cient general education to assimilate 
readily the technical instruction required 
to lay the foundation for high grade 
practical service. 

It is contended that a school cannot 
make a miller. This is true. The most 
enthusiastic educational advocate will not 
dispute this contention. But a school 
with a thorough course and with compe- 
tent instructors can teach the fundamen- 
tal principles of milling just as the fun- 
damental principles of medicine, of law, 
of dentistry and of the engineering pro- 
fessions are taught in schools organized 
for the purpose. No one of you will 
contend, when a young man graduates 
in medicine with a doctor’s degree, that 
he is qualified to stand at the head of 
his profession. Why expect the milling 
schools to graduate mill superintendents? 

It is a matter of general knowledge 
that the operative or practical branch 
of milling is not attracting high grade 
young men in sufficient numbers to re- 
place the present generation of millers 
with competent successors. A number of 
reasons are advanced to account for this. 
Those most generally given are unpleas- 
ant working conditions, intermittent em- 
ployment and poor compensation. These 
may all be, and undoubtedly are, con- 
tributing factors. But the principal rea- 
son for our failure to train millers in 
these days as in the days of old has been 
generally overlooked, in my opinion. 

Formerly, with many small mills in 
operation throughout the country, and 
with these small mills the leading indus- 
try of the community, the miller was, 
naturally, one of the prominent citizens 
of the neighborhood. This led young 
men of the better class to aspire to the 
same position, the head of the leading 
industry of the town, and the miller was 
able to discriminate in the selection of 
his assistants. Then, too, the mill being 
small, the miller and his assistant worked 
together at the same tasks; the former 
had ample time to give his apprentice 
personal instruction, while the gradually 
expanding mind of the apprentice was 
able, in time, to comprehend the milling 
system and to grasp the fundamental 
principles underlying, as well as to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the factors which 
influence milling operations. 

But with the advent of large milling 
units, and the tendency toward still 
greater capacities, the small mill gradu- 
ally disappeared, and a rearrangement of 
duties became necessary. No longer do 


“the miller. and his apprentice work to- 


gether at the same tasks as “buddies.” 
The latter is assigned the position of 
sweeper, given the most disagreeable 
work in the mill, and left largely to his 
own resources; ‘the miller, with his great- 
er responsibilities, has no time, or at 
least very little, for personal instruction, 
while the complexities of the larger and 
more elaborate milling system prove to 
be almost beyond the comprehension of 
the untutored mind of the aspiring 
young man without personal instruction 
to aid him. And, without a full com- 
prehension of the milling system, with- 
out an idea of the several steps in the 
process and what they are intended to 
accomplish, he is unable to understand 
the factors which influence milling opera- 
tions. As our milling capacities increase, 
further rearrangement of duties becomes 
necessary, resulting even in the division 
of the miller’s work by departments, de- 
stroying co-ordination, or at least mak- 
ing it difficult, and the problem of train- 
ing operative millers in the mill, as was 
formerly done, becomes more and more 
difficult of solution. 
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As for the unpleasant working con- 
ditions, intermittent employment and 
poor compensation, given as reasons for 
our failure to train competent millers, 
I wish to say to you that it is within the 
power of the operative miller himself to 
brush these considerations aside and to 
create conditions to his liking. The an- 
swer is “education.” The operating 
miller, or millowner, will eventually take 
the operative at his own estimate. If the 
latter unites with packers, roustabouts 
and common laborers in labor unions, he 
must expect to be judged according to 
his affiliations. If he qualifies himself 
for higher and better things, relying 
upon his individual merit for his ad- 
vancement, the higher and better thin 
will come to him in time, for the mill- 
owner recognizes merit and will reim- 
burse it with desirable working condi- 
tions, regular employment and adequate 
compensation, and will treat educated 
intelligence with more consideration than 
intelligent ignorance. 

Therefore, I wish to impress upon you 
once more that it is our duty as an asso- 
ciation, organized for mutual improve- 
ment and to advance the interests of the 
milling industry, and as individual mem- 
bers of that association, to encourage, in 
every way within our power, the higher 
education, technical, scientific and gen- 
eral, of ourselves and our successors, to 
the end that we may serve as an inspira- 
tion to those who follow us, and that 
they, in turn, may measure up to the 
responsibilities incident to the progres- 
sive scientific development of our pro- 
fession. 

In conclusion I wish to deliver this 
message to the operating miller or mill- 
owner: the Association of Operative 
Millers is with you, not against you. We 
teach the doctrine of “Proficiency, Fel- 
lowship and Co-operation.” In so far as 
we are successful in increasing the pro- 
ficiency of our members, you profit. So 
far as we develop the spirit of fellow- 
ship, you derive a benefit. And we stand 
ready to co-operate with you in all ways 
within our means to advance the interests 
of the milling industry. 





PADDOCK-HODGE CASE 


Grain Dealers’ National Association Wins in 
Court Action Over Firm’s 
Expulsion 


Totepo, Onto, June 4.—The case of 
the Paddock-Hodge Co, vs. the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has been 
decided in favor of the defendant. In 
this case the Paddock-Hodge Co., grain 
dealer, Toledo, sought to restrain the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 
from expelling it because it had refused 
to pay an arbitration award against it 
and in favor of the Park & Pollard Co., 
Boston, both contestants having agreed 
to the arbitration and to abide by the 
award, 

In the decision of the common pleas 
court, Toledo, Judge Curtis T. Johnson 
dissolved an injunction asked by the 
Paddock-Hodge Co. to restrain the asso- 
ciation from expelling it. The decision, 
while recognizing that “the law will al- 
low no organization by its private code 
of regulations to supersede the law of 
the land in the control of personal or 
private rights,” nevertheless recognizes 
the disciplinary powers of these associa- 
tions and their right to expel members 
for failure to live up to the regulations. 
If a member of an association signs an 
arbitration contract, agreeing to arbi- 
trate a trade dispute with another mem- 
ber, and then refuses to pay an award 
given against him, the offending mem- 
ber may be expelled or may be subject 
to any other discipline sanctioned by the 
rules, provided these rules are not con- 
trary to public policy. 

No announcement has been made as 
to whether the case will be appealed to 
a higher court. The case is of interest 
to all grain dealers and millers belonging 
to such associations, and the decision 
was vital to the maintenance of the dis- 
ciplinary powers of this particular as- 
sociation. 





W. H. Wigern. 





The town of Aabenraa, Denmark, has 
adopted a plan for the improvement of 
its harbor, involving an area of. about 
104 acres. This will include the con- 
struction of a basin and quays. 
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The general tendency of grain mar- 
kets this week was upward, and while 
most of the trade had expected that 
when the May oe was out of the way 
July would probably decline, they were 
somewhat disappointed because the first 
day of trading in July option wheat 
showed an increase of about four cents 
in prices, This, on top of the sensational 
last minute jump of May-wheat, amount- 
ing to about 18c bu, mystified buyers 
considerably, and they were not inclined 
to make any flour purchases. The heavy 
movement of wheat was of course prin- 
cipally for export, one day’s sales 
amounting to about 100,000,000 bus, 
which was understood to be for conti- 
nental Europe, some possibly for Ger- 
many. A great deal of this, however, 
was found to be Canadian wheat. 

Flour buyers are still operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Consequently, sales 
have not been large, though a fair volume 
of business has Toon done. One round 
lot of 10,000 bbls of standard spring 
patent was reported sold to a local job- 
bing house, and one of the local export 
concerns loaded out 5,000 tons of flour 
for Greece, but these were practically 
the high spots. 

The export situation was much the 
same and, outside of the lot above men- 
tioned, most of the business seems to 
have been in small scattered lots. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $10.25@10.60; standard patent, $9.40 
@9.90; clear, $7.25@7.75; soft winter 
straight, $7.15@7.40; hard _ winter 
straight, $8.75@9.50; clear, $7.50@8; rye, 
$9@10,—all in jute. 


THE SHIPPING STRIKE 


The steamship strike, which has been 
on for some time, looks now as though it 
would soon be brought to a settlement, 
and the authorities at Washington, 
through the Shipping Board, are feeling 
somewhat more sanguine. Several new 
plans have been submitted by both sides, 
and on one of these it is felt that the 
contending forces will get together. 

The strike has not seriously affected 
shipping, for the principal reason that 
there has not been a —— amount of 
tonnage required for rthips’ There are 
of course a number of ships still tied up 
at the docks and others ceed in the 
river and bay but, generally speaking, 
the whole situation looks brighter. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the board of man- 
agers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change at a meeting held May 26, with 
special reference to the Capper-Tincher 
bill H, R. 5676, directed against future 
trading in grain: 

“Resolved, That the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange desires to record its for- 
mal protest against any extension of 
government control or regulation into the 
processes of business, except under the 
most clearly demonstrated necessity for 
the protection of fair dealing and equal 
opportunity. We believe the record of 
the grain exchanges shows constant 
progress in elimination of abuses and 
imperfections, and that the further per- 
fection of the most efficient and highly 
developed marketing system in the world 
can only be safely done by business con- 
science, guided by demonstrated ability 
and experience. Only harm can follow 
the injection of rigid and inflexible regu- 
lation into that delicate structure, and 
we must record our opposition to such 
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unwarranted menace to producer and 
consumer, as well as to the business 
processes involved; be it also 

“Resolved, That a copy of the fore- 
going resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to all of 
the members of the cabinet, and to the 
chairmen and members of the committee 
on agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry of the Senate.” 


MILLERS GIVE FLOUR 


The millers of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, have been liberal contribu- 
tors of flour to the Near East Relief As- 
sociation. When appealed to in this mat- 
ter, they took it up promptly, and in 
two weeks 235 bbls were subscribed and 
delivered, and were on their way to New 
York. As this was accomplished so 
easily, the local association, of which J 


Produce Exchange floor, to get back to 
the same basis as existed in the pre-war 
period. 

In the first place it has been pointed 
out that New York grap phically is 
not so situated as to ogically con- 
sidered the principal grain distributing 
point of this country, | arcaebieg being lo- 
cated at seaboard, grain brought here 
would have no other outlet than export, 
and if export busine@> were unobtainable 
the grain would have to lie here instead 
of being distributed to other parts of 
the United States, which would be pos- 
sible from some western point such as 
Chicago or Buffalo. There is certainly 
no chance whatever, so far as the trade 
can see, of New York becoming the prin- 
cipal grain distributing center for the 
United States. 


NOTES 

Lloyd Bowen Sanderson, of Sanderson 
& Son, has recently been appointed local 
director of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. in New York. 

E, G. Broenniman, president Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., flour distributors, New 
York, has returned from visiting his mill 
connections in the West. 

Joseph Kenny, of Tobler & Co, Ameri- 
can agents for Dufour bolting cloth, 
with a party of friends, motored to Buf- 
falo to attend the convention of the 
operative millers. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were W. W. Suckow, president Suckow 











Carload of Relief Flour Given by Pennsylvania Millers 


B. Flory is president, decided that it 
would see if another car lot could be 
secured, which resulted in 300 bbls more 
being contributed and put under way 
within another very short period. 

This last carload was secured on the 
basis of contributions of wheat from the 
farmers, for which the miller gave the 
farmer credit of 40 lbs of flour for each 
bushel of wheat. 
ing wheat thus became a contributor of 
flour. Few farmers gave less than 5 bus, 
and some contributed 25. Consequently, 
the shipment was soon gotten together 
and sent on its way. This is a very 
creditable performance, and the millers 
of Lancaster County are to be congratu- 
lated. 


OPTION TRADING 


Recently a petition was circulated on 
the New York Produce Exchange urging 
the reopening of option trading on its 
floor and, as was reported last week, the 
board of managers has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and report, but it 
seems that the New York dailies took 
this to mean an attempt on the part of 
the exchange to shift, if possible, the 
center of grain trading in the United 
States from Chicago to New York, pro- 
vided the Illinois legislature should enact 
such drastic laws as would seriously af- 
fect the business of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

This, however, is not the intention, it 
being intended only that, should it be 
decided to reopen option trading on the 


Each farmer contribut-, 


Milling Co., Franklin, Ind; Arthur Cain, 
sales manager William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and J. W. Denio, 
president J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 


With regard to storage charges at the 
port of New York, which matter has 
been absorbing the attention of some of 
the trade for the past six months, it may 
be said that through the efforts of the 
committee appointed by the New York 
Flour Club it has been so presented to 
the railroads that they have seen the 
excessiveness of the present charges and 
have proposed a plan for reduction that 
would cut them about in half. This 
would leave them still high, but appar- 
ently the reduction specified is about all 
the railroads are willing to grant at this 
time, and in all probability the proposi- 
tion they make will be accepted. 


The Produce Exchange Luncheon Club, 
which was organized some time ago and 
arranged for the building of quarters on 
the roof of the Produce Exchange Build- 
ing, seems to be now under way with the 
project. Work on the structure began 
this week, and it is hoped that the rooms 
will be ready for occupancy not later 
than Oct. 1. There has been a need for 
just such an arrangement as the com- 
mittee in charge of the matter proposes 
to make. This movement was started in 
1919 by a few men interested in develop- 
ing it, but later others took it up and 
had a committee appointed which has 
pushed it through to its present position. 
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Battimore, Mp., June 4.—Flour was 
higher and more active until toward the 
close, when wheat lost its spunk and sent 
buyers to cover. However, with export- 
ers in the market for near-by soft winter 
straights and hard and soft wheat clears, 
and with domestic buyers showing more 
interest in offerings and placing a few 
orders on the quiet, a fair business was 
done. 

A peculiar feature of the business this 
week is the fact that there were two sets 
of prices on the market, one for ex- 
porters and one for domestic buyers, this 
applying especially to near-by soft win- 
ter straight, although it may also have 
applied to other grades. It was said the 
tributary mills sold round lots of straight 
to New York exporters at as high as 
$7.50, jute, for quick shipment, and that 
a local firm sold for export via this port 
near-by straight at $7.30 and hard and 
soft winter clears up ‘to $6.25, sacks. 
Yet at no time during the week, not even 
when the market was at its peak, was 
it apparently possible to draw from do- 
mestic buyers a bid of $6.75, cotton, on 
top quality of near-by straight for June 
shipment. Of course the export buyers 
required large lots and specific shipment, 
but all mills were not in position to meet 
these requirements. 

Springs were strong and more salable, 
first patents closing nominally at $9.50@ 
9.75; standard patents, $9@9.25,—in 98- 
lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Trading showed some improvement, but 
there was no activity. The cheaper rates 
for hard winters serve to restrict busi- 
ness. Clears are wanted for export. 

.Hard winters were firm and more ac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$9@9.25; straights, $8.50@8.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; "$1. 10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. A good 
business was done in both short and 
standard patents within the range of 
quotations. A few offerings were held 
above the extreme limits. Clears are in 
constant demand for export. 

Soft winters were upward and in good 
demand for export, short patents closing 
nominally at  $850@8.75; near-by 
straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-Ib cottons; 
$1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in jute, 
or 15@20c less in bulk. Sales were large, 
principally for export, with offerings 
light and the larger mills in this section 
probably sold up to the new crop. Clears 
are in great demand for export. 

City mills ran lightly, experienced a 
further improvement in trade, especially 
export, but made no change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,638 
bbls; destined for export, 13,815. 


NOTES 


E. H. Koester, of Koester’s bakery, 
has been out of the city all this week. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 84; number now in port, 120. 

The Palmetto State and tanker Lio are 
scheduled to be launched here today for 
the United States Emergency Fleet. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.80 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.70; barley, $1; 
oats, 60c. 

Spot No. 2 red winter garlicky wheat 
at the close today was only 18c under 
spot No. 2 red winter, against 24c under 
last week. 

Exports from here this week included 
14,846 bbls flour and 1,169,882 bus grain 
—300,601 wheat, 420,000 corn, 432,614 rye 
and 16,667 barley. 

Emerson V. Clarke, with John T. 
Fahey & Co., grain receivers and ex- 
porters, has applied for membership in 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to June 4, 1921, 335,881 
bus; year ago, 330,427. Range of prices 
this week, T0@75¥%c; last year, $1.98@ 
2.07. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to June 4, 1921, 1,521,543 bus; 
same period last year, 1,568,731. Range 
of prices this week, $1.05@1.6114,; last 
year $2.50@2.94., 


It is announced that a contract to 
build a model 200-bbl flour mill at 
Hampstead, Md., on the Western Mary- 
land Railway, has been awarded to the 
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Wolf Co., millbuilders, of Chambersburg, 
Pa. H. A. Kline, president Farmers’ 
Milling & Grain Co., Mount Airy, Md., 
is among those said to be interested in 
the proposition. It is the purpose to 
have the new mill in operation by Jan. 1. 

Advices received here this week from 
Oklahoma mills are to the effect that the 
late rains have greatly improved the 
wheat crop in that state, and that har- 
vest will begin there next week. 

Among visitors were W. H. Roth and 

O. D. Brown, representing M. C. Peters 
Milling Co., feeds, Omaha, Neb., and 
Otto Waitzmann, assistant secretary 
Rosenbaum Bros., grain and feed, Chi- 
cago. 
William C. Scott, president Maryland 
Biscuit Co., Baltimore, and Jersey Bis- 
cuit Co., Newark, N. J., attended the 
convention of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association of America 
at Atlantic City this week. 

Vessel arrivals here in May were re- 
ported as 171 against 178 in April, dis- 
tributed thus: United States, 92; Great 
Britain, 23; Norway, 16; Japan, 9; 
France, Sweden and Holland, 7 each; 
Italy and Spain, 4 each; Denmark and 
Greece, 1 each. 

Wade A. Gardner, president Gardner's 
bakeries, has lett the city to be gone all 
summer, presumably on a_ vacation. 
Asked if he had gone to Europe, his 
office said he had not, but that just where 
he was it could not divulge until per- 
haps later. It has been suggested that 
possibly the big baker is in training, or 
down to Atlantic City getting some 
points from Jack Dempsey, preparatory 
to having another bout with his landlord. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., June 4.—Flour move- 
ment this week was accentuated by the 
upward trend in wheat prices, and some 
of the flour merchants and representa- 
tives of milling companies reported that 
there was considerable business trans- 
acted. Bakers, as well as jobbers, were 
rather liberal buyers. 

Prices in force the past week: spring 
patent $9@10.75, hard winter $8.50@10, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $6.25@7.25, bulk. The demand 
for clears was good, and sales satisfac- 
tory. 

Rye flour was in fair demand, and for 
pure white the quotations were $9@9.50; 
pure dark, $6.50@7.50. 

The millfeed market showed more life, 
and jobbers appeared to be handling a 
fair trade. Liberal offerings were made 
by mills, and prices held rather firm. 


LARGER WHEAT CROP EXPECTED 


The 1921 wheat crop in Pennsylvania 
is expected to total 29,750,000 bus, com- 
pared with 26,774,000 in 1920. The esti- 
mate is based on crop conditions as re- 
ported May 1. It shows the crop should 
exceed the average for the last three 
years, the condition on May 1 being 98 
per cent, forecasting a yield of 19.5 bus 
per acre. The 10-year average yield for 
the state is 24,422,000 bus. The condi- 
tion of rye on May 1 was 98 per cent, 
indicating a total yield of 3,965,000 bus, 
compared with 3,810,000 in 1920, and a 
10-year average of 4,499,000 bus. 


NOTES 


W. H. Sudduth, prominent in milling 
circles, with offices in Minneapolis, was 
in Pittsburgh this week.- é 

George N. Barrere has been added to 
the sales staff of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, to cover 
northwestern Pennsylvania. He will re- 
port to R. G. Brisbine, Pittsburgh man- 
ager. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., who sailed last Wednesday on 
the Caronia for England as a member 
of the Rotarian party, has been appoint- 
ed one of the representatives of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce to at- 
tend the International Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in London, June 27. 


The June meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry will be held at the Fleischmann 
Building, Northside, Pittsburgh, June 11 
at 8 p.m. Final arrangements for spe- 
cial cars for the bakers and flour men 
who intend to attend the Scranton con- 
vention will be made. Ernest R. Braun, 
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S. S. Watters and A. P. Cole are the 
committee in charge of transportation 
arrangements. 

At the annual meeting of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh, May 28, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, Herman G. Schelat; vice president, 
Adam Schimmel; secretary, Henry C. 
Zitzer; treasurer, Frederick Lenz; trus- 
tees, Charles Tieth, R. Gutmann and 
George Burkkarth. Henry Pieh was 
elected to represent the association at 
the Scranton convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of the Baking Indus- 


try, June 13-15. 
C. C. Larus. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., June 4.—With Me- 
morial Day out it has been a short week, 
but judged by the output in recent 
months, the total for the week has been 
relatively large. However, there is noth- 
ing significant in that; neither heavy 
sales nor the prospect of business ahead 
stimulated the flour total. Likely a good 
part of the grinding was from habit. 

Millers here are impressed with the 
prospect that there will be a light carry- 
over of wheat. Jobbers, retailers and 
all the rest of the trade who ordinarily 
have fair stocks of flour are cut to the 
limit on holdings, so that while there is 
considerable wheat, translated into terms 
of flour, the total is more impressively 
small than large. Some of the mills here 
are having slight delays in getting wheat. 
However, with the needs small, this has 
not been a serious matter. 

No one here is pushing trade. There 
is the flour, also the price, take it or 
leave it, it matters not. There have 


. been some price concessions from the 


high levels of a week ago, following 
fluctuations in wheat. Naturally, this 
destroyed what little confidence the trade 
has had in stability of prices and beyond 
what is required for immediate needs 
flour is about as salable as ice in the 
arctic zone. 

Spring patents are quoted anywhere 
from 10c to 50c under the high mark 
touched recently. There has been little 
or no concession in clears, they being the 
one strong feature in the flour market 
here; but with offerings light, they are 
relatively rather unimportant. Principal 
quotations in hard wheat flours: spring 
patents, around $10.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $10.40; spring 
straights, $9.90@10, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $10, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; first clears, $7.95@8.95, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; 
low grade, $4.50@5, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

Winter wheat has been as high as 
$1.60 bu, delivered at the mill door. To- 
day the market is off 10@20c, and soft 
wheat flour has been sympathizing in 
the market gyrations of the grain. Farm- 
ers have sold some wheat here in re- 
cent days, but there has been no rush 
to market their holdings, and with the 
market lower, price is close to nominal, 
gauged by the amount of actual business. 
The flour trade has balked at the prices 
asked by mills. There has been fair in- 
quiry, but actual business has been light. 
Prices on best brands have eased off 40 
@50c, and today winter straights are of- 
fered at $7.75@7.85 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8.20. 

Rye flour prices have tightened up. 
There is no great change, but owners 
are firm holders. The trade, however, is 
not impressed, and sales have been light. 
One customer who ordinarily buys in 500- 
to 1,000-bbl lots here, placed an order 
for 30 bbls. Best white brands are 
quoted at $9.60 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. There has been some trading 
in western brands jobbed here, and 
prices are 25c higher, with light quoted 
at $9.50, medium at $9, and dark at $8.50, 
all cotton 98's. 

Feed is in rather heavy supply and 
prices are weak with some mills conced- 
ing 50c to a shade more. Principal quo- 
tations: spring bran, $27@28 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local $28@30; winter 
bran, $29, sacked, mostly local; spring 
middlings, $27.50@30.50, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $28@30; winter middlings, 
$29, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed in 
heavy supply and offered at $22@23 ton, 
sacked, jobbing. Western feed, jobbed 
here, steady, with sales light to fair. 


Prices unchanged, with crushed oats 
quoted at $33 ton and corn meal at $29, 
both bulk basis. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, unchanged at $1.50 per 100 lbs, small 
quantities. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a total 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thia week ......ccccvcceece 8,100 44 
Last week ....ccscccscssees 6,800 37 


Of this week’s total, 6,300 bbIs were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Wayne County Farm Bureau is 
continuing its experiments and general 
tests in growing both dent and flint 
corns, which show much promise in this 
section. 

Mill A of the Moseley & Motley Mill- 
ing Co. has been closed for several days 
to permit the work of connecting up the 
new water turbine wheel recently placed 
in position. 

The New York State Federation of 
Farm Bureaus is preparing a question- 
naire covering various economic ques- 
tions, which will be broadcasted among 
growers. ‘The list will cover attitude 
toward short selling of agricultural 
products, building farm-to-market roads, 
reduction in freight rates, deepening 
project covering St. Lawrence River, 
and many other questions of practical in- 


terest. 
T. W. Knapp. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 4.—While all the 
mills reported a much better inquiry for 
patents this week, it is still evident that 
buyers continue in the old rut of taking 
only what they will need for a few days, 
and trying to hit the soft spots. All the 
sales made were for quick shipment, and 
some quite large buyers usually go so 
far as to limit the capacity of cars. 
There is no doubt that stocks in the 
hands of jobbers are the lightest ever 
known, and the mills figure that some 
day the trade will get tired of this hand- 
to-mouth business. They would have 
been on the safe side had purchases been 
on a more liberal scale a few weeks ago. 
Many of the old-time flour buyers are 
getting anxious concerning the steady 
advance and scarcity of cash wheat, and 
it would not take much to start a rush 
to load up to a reasonable extent at 
least. 

The export trade was looking for 
clears, and was inclined to pay more 
money, but the mills have little to sell 
for the shipment desired. Patents were 
slow. 

Prices were unsettled for patents, with 
the mills not getting down as low as last 
week and still quoting 25c below the top. 
Just what they would have accepted at 
the close today is a conundrum, owing to 
the weakness in the option. 

The local retail situation shows no im- 
provement, grocers refusing to load up, 
even on the low prices quoted by most 
of the mills. Quotations were advanced 
25c yesterday for the best family pat- 
ents, making 98’s, cotton, $10.25. 

Kansas mills opened up higher on the 
advance this week, and are still 10c above 
last Saturday. Trade was reported very 
quiet and confined to buyers who were 
entirely out of flour. Short patent was 
quoted at $8.80@9.25, and standard pat- 
ent $8.50@8.75, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeed took a slight downward turn 
this week, going off about $1 ton for 
bran and standard middlings. Later in 
the week there was a reaction, due to an 
improvement in the demand for that 
class of feed, but at no time could trade 
have been called good. Jobbers took 
only what they needed, and reported the 
country not looking ahead, as grass was 
coming along in fine shape with liberal 
rains. The production has not increased 
materially, and it is noticeable that all 
the millers have a few cars on hand they 
would like to dispose of for quick ship- 


ment. On the whole, the situation is not‘ 


as favorable as was expected a week 
ago. The heavier feeds seem to hold up, 
although trade has not been as good as 
expected for the season. 

Canadian bran is quoted at $21.50, 
middlings at $21.50 and flour middlings 
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at $26, track, Buffalo, with really nothing 
offered, as the mills are sold ahead. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was quiet and 
easier in spite of the advance in the ce- 
real. Hominy feed was in very light 
supply and firm. Gluten feed unsettled, 
with some distress stuff here and de- 
mand very light. The guaranteed price 
is $31.43, with some offerings at $2@3 
less. Cottonseed meal evidently went too 
high, as the demand fell off sharply and 
there were offerings at $1 decline this 
week. Oil meal was fairly steady, al- 
though the mills wanted shipping in- 
structions for prompt, and were firm for 
June at $33 and $34 for July. No offerings 
of brewers’ grains, and distillers’ were 
quoted at $36 for 26 per cent, track, 
Buffalo. Malt sprouts were offered at 
$26, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa was quoted 
at $31@35, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat is held at $3.35, and $3.25 
bid, per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. No dis- 
position to sell at that figure. Milo, No. 
3, is scarce at $1.87, but there was some 
trading in mixed at $1.72 and white Kafir 
at $1.63. 

Rolled oats strong, with a good de- 
mand and offerings very light at present. 
The mills here are not running to any 
extent. Oat feed dull and unsettled, 
with some anxious sellers. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
,. ,. Srrrerrrerrrrr 75,085 45 
ES. GHEE ov cctevescnconr 72,750 43 
(i. MP ORT UT errr ere 59,050 35 
Two years ago ........00. 153,850 92 
Three years ago .......-.. 63,600 38 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are 450,000 bus, 
compared with 4,864,000 a year ago. 

Arthur F. Hopkins, of the C. M. Cox 
Co., feed dealers, Boston, was on ’change 
today. 

The Hall Baking Co. has filed plans 
for the building of a $60,000 addition to 
its plant in this city. , 

Wheat is heading in many parts of 
this state, rye is well advanced, and corn 
fields are looking fine. 

There is talk of reducing mill wages 
generally in this district. Some of the 
small mills have already done so. 

The Washburn-Crosby mills here start- 
ed to grind wheat in bond yesterday, and 
have three cargoes on the way down 
from Canadian ports. 

Grain receipts by lake, this week were 
3,501,000 bus, compared with 709,000 a 
year ago. Flour receipts were . 239,000 
bbls; last year, 45,000. 

With one day off this week, the mills 
turned out a little more flour than last 
week. At the same time the outlook to- 
day is for a much shorter run. 

The American Grain & Feed Corpora- 
tion has opened offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building here, with B. J. _ 
Burns president, J. R. Totten vice presi- 
dent and R. D. Ward secretary-treasurer. 

The receipts of grain at this port from 
the opening this season to June 1 show 
an increase of nearly 16,000,000 bus, 
compared with last year. The figures 


follow: 

1921 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis.... 570,170 283,470 479,010 
Wheat, bus...10,954,753 1,270,942 19,759,861 


Corn, bus..... 6,837,417 SUaeee 8 8s. hee ee 
Oats, bus..... 4,660,414 2,516,327 572,000 
Barley, bus... 1,169,534 564,707 2,476,599 
Rye, bus...... 1,678,467 5,328,640 5,010,899 
Flaxseed, bus. SSL.Get st asics 114,389 





Totals, bus.25,642,192 9,942,016 27,933,748 
E. BANGASSER. 





RULES AGAINST INCREASED CHARGES 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 4.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
against proposed increased charges by 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad for 
switching interstate carload shipments at 
Minneapolis, St. Louis Park, and Hop- 
kins, Minn. The Commission also “found 
not justified” proposed limitation on the 
amount of the switching charges of the 
above lines that will be absorbed by the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie. The suspended schedules are 
ordered canceled by the Commission. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 
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KANSAS CITY, JUNE 4 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


WOO  Sidenccdovdccscvcsdteseses $8.40 @8.75 
Straight ........ ERR AS VE seen 7,90@8.10 
Piret ClOOP i... cccccccacccee sees 6.50@7.40 
MOGERE GIGRP cccccccccccesecnsces 5.50@5.70 

MILLFEED—Demand for bran is very 


weak, and shorts are only in moderate re- 
quest. Supplies are ample to care for de- 
mand. Closing prices are practically the 
same as last week. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-1b sacks: bran, $14@15; brown shorts, 
$20@21; gray shorts, $21@22. 

WHEAT—Highly satisfactory market for 
wheat. The first part of the week was espe- 
cially active, and buying, in the aggregate, 
was the largest for some time. Prices gen- 
erally acted independently of futures, and 
made steady gains. All local milis in the 
market, and shippers and elevators took a 
big line of all grades and classifications, ex- 
porters buying to fill sales for shipment this 
month, Adequate demand for all soft wheat 
available, and prices were strong. Export- 
ers, elevator concerns and mills were buyers. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.55@1.56, 
No. 2 $1.52@1.55, No. 3 $1.50@1.54, No. 4 
$1.48@1.58; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.53@1.54, 
No, 2 $1.51@1.52, No. 3 $1.48@1.50, No. 4 
$1.46 @1.47. 

CORN—Demand kept pace with increase 
in supplies, and was especially good for 
white. Offerings moved steadily into hands 
of elevators, feed dealers and shippers. Mar- 
ket averaged unchanged to ic higher. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 58@59c, No. 3 56% 
@5i7c, No. 4 655@56c; yellow corn, No. 2 
57% @58e, No. 38 56@56%c, No. 4 55@56c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 56% @57c, No. 3 55% @56c, 
No. 4 54@64%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts——, —-Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.. 11,700 13,650 68,250 60,775 
Wh't, bus. .2,148,200 905,850 1,553,850 877,599 


Corn, bus... 406,250 248,750 208,750 78,750 
Oats, bus... 119,000 93,500 25,500 55,599 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 8,800 2,200 9,900 
Barley, bus. 30,000 46,500 22,100 20,800 
Bran, tons.. 660 860 1,860 3,160 
Hay, tons... 3,624 8,316 624 2,892 





NEW YORK, JUNE 4 

FLOUR—Flour quiet; rapidly fluctuating 
market puzzling buyers, who refuse to pur- 
chase except for immediate needs. Export 
situation much the same except for one full 
eargo loaded for Greece. Business was small 
and scattering. Prices: spring fancy patent, 
$10.25@10.60; standard patent, $9.40@9.90; 
clear, $7.25@7.75; soft winter straight, $7.15 
@7.40; hard winter straight, $8.75@9.50; 
clear, $7.50@8; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 171,725 bbls. 

WHEAT—Very erratic market, with gen- 
eral trend of prices upward. No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.79%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.81%; 
No, 1 northern Manitoba, $1.84% (first half 
June shipment); No. 2 mixed durum, $1.76 %. 
Receipts, 590,500 bus. 

CORN—Market moderately active. Re- 
ceipts large. Exporters showed fair amount 
of interest. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 86%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 864%c; No. 2 white, 86%c. Re- 
ceipts, 40,600 bus. 

OATS—Dominated largely by action of 
wheat and corn. Prices ranged 47% @56\c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 492,000 bus. 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 4 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


|  PPPTTT TTT ere eee 
Spring straight 
| Ser creer Cr 
Second clear 

Rye flour, white 





Rye flour, straight .............. 6.65@ 8. 70 
Be I, GEE Sec cdewacceccenee 5.90@ 7.60 
Kansas patent .........-seeeeee 9.00@ 9.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .............. 1.90@ 2.00 
Cora menl, 100 Ibe 0... ccc cence 1.80@ 1.95 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs .............. 1.75@ 1.90 

MILLFEED—Unchanged. Offerings light 


under restricted production; sales for im- 
mediate requirements, Shipments exceed 
last year. Standard bran, $18@19; standard 
fine middlings, $18@18.50; flour middlings, 
$21@23; hominy feed, $24.25; red dog, $26@ 
27; rye feed, $15; old process oil meal, $31 
@32; cottonseed meal, $37@39; brewers’ 
dried grains, $21; gluten feed, $27,—all in 
100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@T7c. Receipts, 63 
cars; last week, 156; last year, 47. Weak 
and lower with. futures. Fair demand from 
shippers and millers. No. 1 northern, $1.57 
@1.59; No. 2, $1.54@1.57; No. 3, $1.44; No. 


4, $1.37@1.44; No. 5, $1.26@1.37; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.53@1.55; No. 2 red, $1.51@1.53; 
No, 3 red, $1.48@1.50. 


RYE—Advanced ic. Receipts, 64 cars; 
last week, 29; last year, 29. Demand fair 
from millers and shippers. Premiums again 
easier. No, 1, $1.48; No. 2, $1.48; No. 3, 
$1.44@1.47; No. 4, $1.30@1.45. 

CORN—Steady. Receipts, 402 cars; last 
week, 209; last year, 140. Demand good 
from local shippers and industries, No. 2 
white, 64% @64%c; No, 2 yellow; 64@64\c; 
No. 2 mixed, 63% @64c. 


OATS—Declined ic. Receipts, 162 cars; 
last week, 78; last year, 209. Demand good 
from shippers and cereal millers. No. 2 


white, 40% @4ic; No. 3 white, 39% @40c; 
No. 4 white, 38% @39c; sample grade, 36 
@38c. 


BARBEY—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 84 
cars; last week, 72; last year, 90. Demand 
fair from maltsters and shippers. Iowa was 
quoted at 60@73c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
65@74c; Minnesota, 60@73c; Dakota, 60@ 
72c; feed and rejected, 55@68c. 


* WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis... 23,550 10,440 9,750 13,290 
Wheat, bus.. 85,050 74,250 65,625 139,010 


430,350 242,250 216,624 112,680 


Corn, bus.... 
342,630 391,880 78,605 288,220 


Oats, bus.... 


Rye, bus..... 129,780 149,855 18,960 44,160 
Barley, bus.. 90,045 58,910 21,151 43,160 
Feed, tons... 610 861,080 4,409 2,630 





CHICAGO, JUNE 4 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
I ar er $8.95 @9.50 
Spring patents, jute ............. 8.60@9.20 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.90@8.30 
Spring clears, jute ...........5065 6.50@7.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 4.50@5.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.60@8.80 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.00 @8.25 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 7.20@7.60 
Clear, southern, jute ..........+.. 6.00@6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.50@9.00 
Patent, 95 per cent .........-eees 7.70 @8.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........++.. 6.50@7.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.60@7.85 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.25 @7.50 


WHEAT—Prices were higher early in the 
week and lower later, closing at a good 
rally from the inside. Trading is now on 
July basis, and the close was as follows: 
No. 1 red 24@26c over, No. 2 red 22@24c 
over, No. 3 red 20@21c over, No. 4 red 15@ 
16c over, No. 1 hard 30@32c over, No. 2 
hard 29@30c over, No. 3 hard 25@27c over, 
No. 4 hard 18@20c over, No. 1 dark hard 
32@33c over, No. 2 dark hard 30@3ic over, 
No. 3 dark hard 26@28c over, No, 4 dark 
hard 20@23c over, No. 1 northern 25@30c 
over, No. 2 northern 20@25c over, No. 3 
northern 8@16%c over, No. 4 northern July 
to 5c over, No. 1 dark northern 30@35c 
over, No, 2 dark northern 23@28c over, No. 
8 dark northern 11@17c over, No. 4 dark 
northern July to 5c over. 

Prices during the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 red.... 155% @181% 164% @178 290@... 
2 red.... 154% @182%156 @181 293@295 
1 hard... 155% @182% 164% @181 295@301 
2 hard... 155% @178 163%@178% — 
1 dk hard 169 @181 164 @180 ...@.. 
2 dk hard ..... Dec cee BES Dic cvce vee 

1 nor, 8.. 162% @178 164 @1i71%...@ 

2 nor, s.. 160%@..... 167%@..... 295@ 

1 dk nor. 165% @178% 164 @181 --@ 

2 dk nor. 166% @178 BES Qucece wee 


CORN—Supply large. Demand good, with 
700,000 bus sold for export today, mostly to 
Montreal, at 9@9%c over Chicago July, with 
charters for it at 8c to Montreal. Sales of 
No. 2 natural corn, c.i.f., Buffalo, were at 
3c, and for No. 2 white kiln-dried at 5bc, 
over July. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
@ 


1 mix.... 63% @66% 60% @65_ = «.....@..... 
2 mix.... 63% @66% 60% @64% ..... @..... 
3 mix....63 @65%59 @64% 187 @198 

4 mix........ @63% 59% @62% 192 @..... 
5 mix....58 @64%59 @63 .....@..... 
6 mix....57 @60%56 @61 181 @186 
1 yel..... 64 @67 60% @65% .....@..... 
2 yel..... 64 @67 60 @65%.....@..... 
3 yel..... 63% @66% 60 @64% 187 @200 

4 yel..... 61% @64 59%@....187 @188 
5 yel..... 62 @63 62 @63_.....@..... 
6 yel..... 58 @64 58 @63%183 @193% 
1 white... 644% @66% 60% @65% ..... @..... 
2 white 63% @67 60% @65%..... @..... 
3 white... 64% @66 59% @64% 186 @200 
4 white 63% @65 61%@ --@ 

5 white... 59 @60 -@ 

6 white.. 59 @60 59% @ 





OATS—Shipping demand good. Offerings 
ample, the country selling fairly. No, 2 
white sold 4c under July, and No. 3 white 
%@1i%c under. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 40% @42 39%@43 107 @116 
white. 40% @41% 394% @43% 106 @115% 
white. 39 @41% 39% @42% 103 @114% 
white. 39 @40 37 @41% 102% @107% 
RYE—Offerings light. Futures were sold 
on the bulge by local and seaboard holders, 


-~ornr- 


the latter controlling supplies. Exporters 
did little in the cash line. No. 2 ranged 
$1.48% @1.67, with the close, today, at 


$1.43%. No. 3 closed at $1.43,-July $1.25%, 
September $1.06, showing gains of 4%c on 
July and %c on September for the week. 

BARLBY—Shipping demand fair, with 
offerings light. Poor to fancy ranged 60@ 
73c, or almost the same as last week, com- 
pared with $1.50@1.70 last year. The close, 
today, was 68@73c for malting. 


CORN GOODS—tTrade has picked up, and 
prices are higher. Corn flour $1.95, corn 
meal $1.85, cream meal $1.75, pearl hominy 
$1.90, granulated hominy $1.85, oatmeal 
$3.15, car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, 
$2.82% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSBED MEAL-—tTrade increased, with 
liberal gales at $31.50 ton, f.0.b. Chicago. 
Linseed oils are 2c lower. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of fiour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
pee a ee oe 


1921 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 186 tH 102 105 
Wheat, bus.... 1,254 387 253 848 
Corn, bus...... 6,520 1,102 2,711 316 
Oats, bus...... 2,557 989 1,079 897 
Rye, bus....... 36 80 62 285 


Barley, bus.... 71 148 60 276 





TOLEDO, JUNE 4 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $8.25; spring, $9.80. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $23.00 @24.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 23.00 @ 23.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 23.50@24.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @33.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bags... .....@ 6.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 40 cars, 22 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 87 cars, 64 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 62 cars, 33 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 56,000 16,800 651,155 67,870 
Corn, bus.... 108,750 41,250 33,355 5,545 
Oats, bus.... 127,100 82,000 38,130 25,615 





BOSTON, JUNE 4 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$10.50@11.00 


Spring -patents, standard ...... 9.00 @10.75 
Hard winter patents .......... 8.50@10.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 8.25@ 9.25 
Soft winter straights ... 7.25@ 8.00 
Soft winter clears ...... 6.25@ 7.25 
Rye flour, white patent 8.25@ 9.00 





MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
barely steady. Spring bran, $25.50; winter 
bran, $26.50; middlings, $25@30; mixed feed, 
$27.25@29; red dog, $34; gluten feed, $35.28; 
hominy feed, $32; stock feed, $32.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $14; cottonseed meal, $40@ 
45,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—No material change 
in the local market. Demand slow, with 
prices fairly steady. Granulated yellow corn 
meal, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.65; 
cracked corn, $1.65,—all in 100’s. 

OATMBEAL—A lower market, with quiet 
demand and some pressure to sell. Rolled 
is quoted at $2.90, and cut and ground at 
$3.19, in 90-Ib sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7~Receipts— — ks—\ 
1921 


1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis....°16,570 32,490 ..... ..... 
Wheat, BUS..6 csese coves 32,058 
Cern, bus..... 79,450 2,900 4,405 
Oats, bus..... 15,965 31,290 582 
Rye, bus...... ° 705 
= A Sere eee ee 1,656 
Millfeed, tons. 20 30 ° 





*Includes 1,895 bbls for export, compared 
with 290 in 1920, 


RECEIPTS DURING MAY 


1921 1920 

We, WH ceccedencisassse *87,895 52,415 
i. ME 6 cacsesese Sees 1,795 369,550 
a Serre rei 231,450 3,740 
CR DOR: xg voted yee coves 94,905 111,095 
BE, WD. oc ee ccnssesentacs 2.300 8 sc ovves 
Dn WE ciesbenseaesee sacee 64,950 
Millfeed, tons ............ 280 15 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 305 905 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 1,110 765 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 450 92 
*Includes 5,880 bbis for. export, compared 


with 600 in 1920. 





BUFFALO, JUNE 4 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $9.85 @10.00 
SEED PROMS 2 kes ecceressvecse 9.10@ 9.50 
0 A eer eae 7.00@ 7.25 
POP Fey ree 5.00@ 5.25 
Rye, pure white ................ oes @ 9.50 
BI TRTOMD caicccbecccvevssives «ee» @ 9.00 

Sacked 
MOTOR, DOP TOD. 2 ccccrcvccvcccees -@21.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 


SE NED Suc bcc os csevecsocee 
Flour middlings ............... 
Red dog, per ton ...... 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs .... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 






Cracked corn, per ton ......... -@ 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 30. 50@31. 00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... 28.95 @31.43 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... ..... 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... .....@87.75 


Oil meal, per ton .............. «+ «@33.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ «++@ 3.25 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton . 8.00@10.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ....... ae 7 want 

Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ -@ 3. 35 





WHEAT—Offerings on track were only a 
few cars, mostly New York state soft win- 
ter, for which higher prices were asked than 

millers would pay. 


CORN—Heavy receipts broke the market, 
and at the decline there was a good clean- 
ing up. This was followed by a reaction the 
next day, but the close was dull, with the 
advance lost and 8c lower than last week. 
Offerings of No. 1 and No. 2 yellow,-: toda), 
were at 72%c, and no buyers. The onl) 
other offerings were low color mixed corn, 
which was not wanted. x 

OATS—Good demand all week, but wit) 
liberal receipts there was a steady declin 
and the close was 2%c under last wee! 
with holders anxious to sell. Closing: No. | 
white, 45c; No. 2 white, 44%c; No. 3 whit: 
No. 4 white, 41c,—on track, throug): 


BARLEY—Good inquiry, and offerings 
light. Malting was quoted at 80@84c, ani’ 
feed at 67@72c, on track, through billed. 
Lake shipment, c.i.f., Buffalo, malting, 75 
@83c., 

RYE—No offerings. Quotations at the 
close, today, were $1.50% for No. 2, on track, 
through billed. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 4 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .............++. $9.50@9.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 9.00 @9.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.00@9.25 
Hard winter standard grade...... 8.50@8.75 
Soft winter short patent.......... 8.50@8.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.75 @7.00 
Rye flour, white .........-5-.e05- 8.25 @8.75 
Rye flour, standard .............. 7.50@8.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............ $10.00 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.00 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 9.50 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 8.85 

MILLFEED—Unchanged and neglected. 


Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $25@26; soft winter bran, $29@30; 
standard middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, 
$29@30; red dog, $34@35; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Advanced 3%c; demand and 
movement moderate, Receipts, 176,226 bus; 
exports, 300,601; stock, 583,281. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.71%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, vo “+ hag range of 
southern for week, $1.05@1.6 

CORN—Declined 1%c; 0a and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 660,281 bus; exports, 
420,000; stock, 1,097,736. Closing prices: con- 


tract spot, 74%c; range of southern for 
week, 70@75%c; spot near-by yellow cob,. 
bbl, $3.90. 


OATS—Down %c; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 8,864 bus; stock, 207,146. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 50c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 49c. 

RYE—Off 6%c; movement and demand on 
the wane. Receipts, 190,568 bus; exports, 
432,614; stock, 313,349. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.57%. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in May, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -——Exports—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 116 126 35 447 
Wheat, bus.... 1,163 2,092 1,205 1,244 
Corn, bus...... 2,658 207 3,093 14 
Oats, bus...... 165 210 275 re 
Rye, bus....... 1,088 2,926 1,037 3,551 
Barley, bus 46 oes 101 a> 
Malt, bus...... 4 22 eee eee 

. Millfeed, tons. 1 eee 


Receipts ona exports from Jan. 4 to ‘Yéene 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— ~———Exports—, 








1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.... 508 889 251 1,191 
Wheat, bus... 5,379 6,027 7,423 4,062 
Corn, bus..... 14,099 2,277 13,440 389 
Oats, bus..... 911 2,265 537 1,891 
Rye, bus...... 6,465 11,672 6,902 10,502 
Barley, bus... 489 59 897 70 
Malt, bus .... 19 158 
B’kwheat, bus eos 2 eee 
Millfeed, tons. 6 6 cee 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE 4 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
WUSSE PATONG 2 ccc cccscctscoseccens $8.50@8.75 
DEE "ch 6:0: 0-6-5.06% 0-00 400% hcnhe 8.10@8.30 
Petes GRORE ceiecccstccsacsccc cade 6.00 @6.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
LEE CLELCEEE EE LET EEER Eee $8.00 @8.20 
Straight ...... i++ 6.75@7.00 
WEEE GRRE cw cccescccvcetecccccce 5.50@6.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
As ey er er a $8.00 @8.30 
| BE eee Seti cvedeoeee 7.00@7.25 
Be: NP ven dre dasSecsee source 5.25 @5.75 


MILLFEED—The millfeed market was 
stagnant, with little demand for either bran 
or middlings. At times there was not 
enough trading to reflect actual values. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard win- 
ter wheat bran, $18@19; soft bran, $19@20; 
gray shorts, $25@26. 

WHEAT—A fluctuating market, with 
prices tending upward and closing consid- 
erably higher on the week, characterized the 
local cash wheat situation. Both hard and 
soft wheat were in demand, and millers and 
exporters were keen competitors for the of- 
ferings of cash wheat, which were absorbed 
quickly at advancing prices. Receipts have 
fallen off somewhat, but demand continues 
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good, Interior mills took most of the offer- 
ings of soft winter wheat, while local mills 
and exporters took all hard wheat. Ele- 
vator interests also bought freely. Receipts, 
298 cars, against 294 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 1 red, $1.62@1.63; No. 2 red, $1.60; No. 
3 red, $1.69@1.60. 

CORN—Although receipts at primary 
points are very heavy, the cash market 
showed considerable strength this week. 
Demand was good, mainly from exporters. 
White corn was in better request than the 
other grades. Receipts, 477 cars, against 
541. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 60c; No. 1 
yellow, 62@638c; No. 2 yellow, 61@62c; No. 
4 yellow, 59c; No. 6 yellow, 56c; No, 1 white, 
63@64c; No. 2 white, 68c; No. 3 white, 61c. 

OATS—The oat market, contrary to 
wheat and corn, showed weakness, and 
closed lower on the week. Demand was 
very quiet. Receipts, 336 cars, against 239. 
Cash prices: No, 1 oats, 40@4ic; No, 2 oats, 
40c; No. 3 oats, 39@40c; No. 4 oats, 39c. 


WEEK’S RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 





1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 81,260 652,750 81,440 80,060 
Wheat, bus.. 652,433 498,000 319,430 427,220 
Corn, bus.... 721,500 676,000 388,760 261,150 
Oats, bus.... 828,000 486,000 417,590 521,760 
Rye, bus..... 1,498 NU Bere eee ee 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 1,600 1,660 ..... 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 4 
FLOUR—Receipts, 200 bbis, and 6,890,626 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Leith, 
9,587 sacks and 3 bbis to Hamburg, 2,500 
sacks to Glasgow and 1,000 to London. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent ............ $10.25 @10.75° 





Spring standard patent ... 9.50@10.00 
Spring first clear .......... 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter short patent 9.25@ 9.756 
Hard winter straight .......... 8.75@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.25@ 7.90 


RYE FLOUR—Market advanced 25c bbl 
early in week, but afterwards lost improve- 
ment and closed quiet. We quote on a basis 
of $9.50@10 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHEAT—Firm and 1i12c higher early in 
week, but subsequently reacted 9c, closing 
dull at a net advance of 3c. Receipts, 633,- 


074 bus; exports, 709,270; stock, 527,775. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 

We, 3 POR WHORE oc ccc cicescéccecs $1.68 @1.73 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ..... -- 1.55@1.60 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2: Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Dull and prices of bran de- 


clined $1 ton. Other kinds showed little 
change. Quotations: 

rere $25.00 @ 26.00 
Soft winter bran ............+. 26.00 @27.00 
Standard middlings 24.00 @25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00@30.00 





PP Ty eter ee 34.00 @35.00 
CORN—Advanced 3c, then declined 4e, 
and closed quiet and largely nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 232,171 bus; stock, 213,596. Quota- 
tions: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 78 
@79c, No. 3 746@76%c; No. 4 70% @7l1c, 
CORN PRODUCTS—Largely nominal, with 
practically nothing doing. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-Ib —— 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1. 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2. 35 


White corn flour, fancy ........ eveces 2.35 

OATS—Market advanced ic early in week, 
but afterwards dropped 3c. Trade quiet, 
and offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
33,135 bus; stock, 229,865. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 49@49%c; No. 3 white, 48@48%c; 
No. 4 white, 44% @45c. 

OATMEAL—Dull and weak to sell. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $6; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $4. 





DULUTH, JUNE 4 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.0.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.45 @8.80 $14.80@15.00 
Bakers patent ...... 8.20@8.55 14.65@14.75 
First clear, jute.... 6.50@7.00 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.50 8.50@ 9.00 
No, 2 semolina...... 9.10@9.35 14.656@14.75 
Durum patent ..... + 8.95@9.10 14.15@14.25 

RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $8.75; No. 2 straight, $7.85; No. 
3 dark, $6; No. 5 dark, $7.40; No. 8 rye, 
$6.60. 


WHEAT—The cash situation was not 
greatly changed from the week before, mills 
and elevators absorbing supplies. The for- 
mer were after the best stock, eleVators 
taking care of the surplus. Bids on mixed 
durum were reduced several cents, Other- 
wise, no particular change. Following wide 
up and down turns, futures finally closed 
8c higher than last week. New crop Sep- 
tember opened today, without any trades. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wngns, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 


Dark northern 
0. 


May No.1 No. 2 . No. 3 
28-. 146% @173% 143% @168% 130% @151% 
31 i42” Sit 136 @i64 i126 @i48 
un 

1... 148% @176% 143% @ 170% 182% @ 154% 
2... 164 @181 137 @159 
3... 152 oiso” is Sin 136 @158 
4... 147 @175° 140 @169 131 @153 


*Holiday. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


on Amber durum—, -——Durum—, 


May No. °. No.1 No.2 
28. 154% @163% 151% @161% 
30° 


-@ 
$1. 155% @164% 163% @162% 


une 
161% @170% 158% @168% 
165% @175% 163% @173% 
159% @166% 157% @164% 
- 154% @161% 152% @159% 
" *Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse 
cents per bushel: 


m 00 to Oy 


grain, in 


Oats Rye 
2 white No. 1 
36% @37% 145 


36% @37% 144 
3 


Barley 
45@63 
er 
45 @63 
147% 45 @63 
148% 45@63 
143 45 @63 
35% @36% 137 45@63 


May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 





une 
sMoliday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


o— Spring——>*"/. ———Durum—— 
May May July Sept. May July Sept. 
28..... 1389 181% ..... 160 §6141% ....6 
Dc cks. MredSPaesns 0060'e coeds 4080s acces 
145 Tee os.eece 165 142% ..... 
June . 
Bésenst 600% BOOB 2ccce cccce R4BM% iccce 
Becaseu ovege me estab ¢66e0 163% ° 
Pexéeee. epnes ( Beer cocce BORED cccce 
OB. conce 06600 | ae) errr yr i4aae 120 

*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts—. Pr ye 
1919 


Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1920 
Spring .... 165 166 1 te 281 620 
Durum .... 296 394 277 473 471 176 
Winter ... 14 10 ee ee 2 Pr 

Totals .. 475 570 278 527 754 696 
Corn ....05 38 ee os 3 ee ee 
Gate ..ccce 173 8 2 os 2 3 
RIS ceccces 154 335 6527 145 683 606 
Barley .... 127 25 267 75 o% 95 
Flaxseed .. 10 13 25 «6283 $0 42 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 4, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -——grade——_, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk * 
1, 2 nor 93 16 «6685 73 21 8 
8 dk nor } 
3 nor 59 §=100 24 58 49 1 
All other 
spring .. 121 457 621 77 68 2 
1, 2am a) 


1,2 dur f 21 392 342 49 79 165 
All other 





durum .. 268 6581 70 63 85 150 
Winter ... 14 10 1 26 4 ee 
eee 3 +» 194 161 61 

Totals 576 1,559 1,643 540 467 387 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 


elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Domestic—, -——Bonded— 
— 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

Get cscces : 

Oats .cocee 5.439 24 192 ée és 3 

MYO .ccocss 143 «268 1,001 «“* ee Se 

Barley .... 116 176 272 Se te 39 

Flaxseed ..1,138 27 143 3 81 


FLAXSEED 


A lessening in the early demand and the 
apparent desire to sell resulted in late weak- 
ness. Crop news seemed to have lost its 
influence. The evidence of weakness in 
wheat and coarse grain made itself felt in 
flaxseed prices. The list finished heavy, and 
%c in October to 8c higher for the rest of 
the issues against May 28. Light country 
movement keeps the cash situation quiet. 
No. 1 track or to-arrive closed unchanged 
at 2c under July. Fair shipments reduced 
stock considerably. 

Range of flaxseed futures: 


-———Close—_, 
Opening June 6 
May 31 High Low June 4 1920 
July ..$1.85 $1.97% $1.85 $1.89 $4.09% 


Sept. . 1.89 1.99 1.89 1.93. 
Oct. .. 1.91 2.00 1.89 1.93 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 7 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


“June 7 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
OOCCOM svccogevces $9.50@9.80 $13.75@14.90 
Standard patent .... 9.06@9.65 13.60@14.65 
Second patent ...... 8.70@9.40 13.60@14.30 
*First clear, jute ... 6.25@6.80 10.75@11.25 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.40@4.50- 8.00@ 9.00 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (June 7), in 
jute, were: 


June 7 Year ago 
Medium semolina...$8.35@8.40 $13.70@14.00 
Durum flour ....... 7.00@7.40 11.50@12.00 
WOU coc vdécaeads +++. 5.25@65.35 8.75@ 9.00 


z MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (June 7), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


June 7 Year ago 
BPGR 60-0 0:0 osre -$14.50@15.00 $50.50@52.00 
Stand. middlings. + eeee+@16,00 56.00@57.00 


-@19.00 62.00@63.00 


Flour middlings... .... 
@24.00 67.50@68.00 


R, dog, 140-ib jute Sosde 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
June 11... ...+.- $15,485 260,340 255,860 
June 4.... 177,685 250,250 326,120 223,096 
May 28... 254,895 296,295 289,480 199,060 
May 21... 261,530 275,050 369,760 210,580 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 ry 1919 1918 
June 11... ....++- 880 16,290 19,095 
June 4.... 2,500 2 180 100,305 8,325 
May 28... 6,035 2,670 64,055 6,855 
May 21... 2,150 400 81,210 10,560 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwesterr mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 Pi920 1921 1920 
Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 eee 


Mar. 19, 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 716—iws 
Mar, 26. 61 69,115 207,225 134,415 2,215 eee 
. 60 68,115 194,190 120,765 605 eee 
April 9. 60 68,765 151,460 139,740 eee eee 
April 16 61 69,115 179,470 97,345 715 eee 
April 23 61 69,115 173,315 112,740 1,440 1,025 
April 30 60 68,165 174,735 147,196 2,470 1,035 
May 7. 60 68,265 165,220 141,445 730 eee 


May 14. 60 68,615 157,060 162,525 360 cee 
May 21. 59 65,115 152,495 163,105 eee 310 
May 28. 60 68,865 159,685 175,555 1,050 ee 
June 4. 55 61,475 113,820 124,660 360 335 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.25 @25.50 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 25.75 @26.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.25@26.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.75@27.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@14.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+++++> 2.10@ 2.15 
Rye flour, white* ........... 7.40@ 7.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ....... 5.80@ 5.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbist 7.75@ 7.85 
Graham, standard, bblist 7.60@ 7.70 
Rolled oats®® ....ccccccccccces «ee» @ 2.85 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 56.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@.... 

Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. - 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. . ‘10. 00@15.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@ 20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 


Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ......+.+ee+05 + oes» @29.00 

*In sacks, ftPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbi in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and July wheat at Min- 
neapolis, per bushel: 

June No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
1.... 154% @169% 149% @159% 144% @419% 
. 163% @178% 158% @168% 153% @158% 
161% @176% 156% @166% 151% @156% 
157% @172% 152% @162% 147% @152% 
157% @172% 152% @162% 147% @152% 
156 @1i71 151 @161 146 @151 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
149% @159% 144% @149% 142% @147% 
158% @168% 155% @158% 148% @153% 
156% @166% 151% @156% 146% @151% 
152% @162% 147% @152% 142% @147% 
152% @162% 147% @152% 142% @147% 
151 @161 146 @i651 141 @146 


AID ROD A mobo 


July J 
OMe 2. ivcees $1.32% June 4....... $1.32% 
June 8....006 1.88% June 6....... 1.32% 
June $8....... 1.36% June 7....... 1.31 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No..3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per — 


May Corn Oats Barley 
31... 54@55 355% @36% 134% @ 135% 48 @64 
June 

1.... 56@57 37% @38% 142% @143% 48@64 
2.... 56@57 37% @37% 143% @145% 49@65 
3 . 55@56 36% @36% 139 @141 49@65 
4 . 54@55 35% @35% 132 @134 49@65 
6.... 54@55 25% @35% 129% @131% 49@65 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 5 
June 4 May 28 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,547,520 1,975,680 1,085,000 
Flour, bbis....... 14,915 27,229 19,121 
Millstuff, tons ... 494 752 1,598 
Corn, bus ....... 252,730 198,220 153,290 
Oats, bus ....... 269,690 287,840 136,500 
Barley, bus ..... 186,260 240,480 129,360 
Rye, bus ........ 182,850 92,000 60,420 
Flaxseed, bus ... 128,520 223,200 42,480 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: June 5 
June4 May 28 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,035,680 777,600 811,350 
Flour, bbls ...... 221,092 286,439 285,454 
Millstuff, tons ... 764 10,521 11,933 
Corm, bus .....5. 105,400 73,150 106,800 
Oats, bus ....... 240,790 320,720 301,410 
Barley, bus ..... 145,960 214,200 193,040 
Rye, bus ......... 42,160 30,210 442,380 
Flaxseed, bus ... 4,600 23,000 4,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 5 June7 June 8 


June 4 May 28 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 164 153 51 29 521 
Oats ...7,900 7,946 1,448 2,137 339 
Barley... 639 707 698 1,748 771 
Rye .... 39 21 3,034 3,996 149 
Flaxs’d 1,000 993 23 27 44 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS ; 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 5 June7 











June 4 May 28 1920 1919 
No. 1 dark . sense 405 401 495 1,001 
No. 1 northern... ... cee 29 907 
No. 2 northern.. 1 cee eee eee 
Others 803 4,647 704 
Totals 1,204 5,171 2,612 
In 1918 59 ove ete 
In 1917 4,720 
In 1916 9,134 





FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





7—-Mpls— Duluth ‘ 

Track To arr. “Track July Sept. 
June 1 ...$1.89% 1.89 1.91 1.93 1.95 
June 2 ... 1.93 1.92% 1.93% 1.95% 1.97% 
June 3 ... 1.92% 1.92 1.93 1.95 1,97 
June 4 ... 1.92% 1.92% 1.94 1.96 1.98 
June'6 ... 1.86 1.86 1.87 1.89 1.93 
June 7 ... 1.82% 1.82% 1.84% 1.86% 1.89 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, ——In store—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis, 129 42 147 1,000 23 27 
Duluth..... 10 13 25 1,138 34 143 


Totals.... 139 565 172 2,138 57 170 

‘Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to June 
4, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 











Minneapolis . 5,698 3,963 679 400 
Duluth ........ 3,616 1,304 3,172 805 
Totals ...... 9,314 6,267 1,205 


3,851 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 7, in cents per 100 lbs: 


oa From ——-——- 
Phila- New- 


New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... Gwe cee e086 eases 2090 
Amsterdam .... 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 
Antwerp ....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
pS Re BECO cece BGO coce cree 
Bremen ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bristol eee eoee eeee coos 
Cardiff Cabt bode -cde2 
Bergen 35.00 35.00 35.00 





Christiania - 36.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen - 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
CORTE cccecscese  * Beer. eee 
Dublin ........ 26.00 26.00 
Dundee ........ Se c6es snes aes 
Glasgow ....... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 ° 
Malmé ........ 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bordeaux ...... BI bURS e688, 5040 29686 
« BEBTMO ce ccccccs 25.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 ‘ 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 
Genoa, Naples... 





eee 

Teetthn ccccee hah Sob shinee comes 
Liverpool ..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
London ........ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Londonderry ... coos 36.00 .... cscs 
Manchester .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Newcastle ..... 26.0 eos side tobe 
Rotterdam ..... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar ...... CE cece see5 seoe secc 
Southampton 26.00 act. o8e0 

Danzig ........ 9.00 .., 39.00 

ie Te 32.00 cues 

St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Byer Flax 
GG. Te Bs evvccuces 582 1,383 10 
Consolidated .... 647 240 "a8 151 
Ogilvies ......... 496 196 45 
Western ......... 506 203 30 266 
Grain Growers .. 824 584 71 ses 
Fort William .... 161 416 32 188 
OO Te Oe picccnses 1,016 1,728 116 211 
North Western .. 564 34 16 ens 
Port Arthur ..... 1,308 2,452 402 64 
Can. Gov't ...... 443 1,344 191 427 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,799 459 39 245 


138 392 80 


Davidson & Smith see 
2,134 280 275 














Private elevators. 1,082 
TORO. 6 0scics 9,567 11,566 1,656 1,828 
VORP GOO ccccces 2,681 1,097 658 235 
Receipts ........ 1,003 928 154 72 
Rail shipments... 290 67 34 eee 
Lake shipments... 1,590 1,612 266 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No, 1 hard ..... ©. Ba BE Wiscee- 1,905 
No. 1 northern..2,906 No. 3 C. W...... 2,872 
No, 2 northern..2,067 Ex. 1 feed ..... 952 
No. 3 northern..2,388 1 feed ......... 1,251 
533 








The United States export trade to In- 
dia has increased 147 per cent in value 
from 1918 to 1920. The trade in passen- 
ger automobiles is said to be little less 
than prodigious. 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURANCE 


F. H. Price, F. H. Price & Co., New York 
City, Gives Résumé of Situation in Regard 
to Guaranties of Foreign Shipments 


New Yorx, N. Y., June 4.—F. H. 
Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New York 
City, who has recently returned from a 
visit to the principal flour markets of 
Europe, in a report issued to those with 
whom he is associated in the insurance 
of export flour, has this to say: 

“My visit to Great Britain and the 
western ports of Europe was for the 
general purpose of renewing the prewar 
arrangements for the supervision of dis- 
charge of flour shipments from steamers 
and delivery to consignees, and for the 
examination and appraisal of damages 
and the settlement of claims. 

“Many of our prewar arrangements 
for the prevention of loss and damage 
and the enforcement of carriers’ liability 
lapsed during the war, and under release 
of shipping by governments to ordinary 
commercial business, many new problems 
have developed, so that in effect we have 
to conduct pioneer work all over again 
for the purpose of re-establishing sound 
trade conditions and taking steps to pre- 
vent loss and damage from new causes, 
incidental to the present type of ship- 
ping and operation by managers not 
familiar with flour trade requirements. 

“It may not be as generally known as 
it ought to be among exporting flour 
millers that the arrangements and agree- 
ments regarding these general matters in 
foreign ports have a very important in- 
fluence on the export flour trade. As a 
general proposition, it may be stated that 
American exporters do not know and 
probably do not imagine the difficulties 
that attend the delivery of their ship- 
ments of flour t6é consignees in d 
order and condition, fit for immediate 
sale and consumption. 

“It has been stated frequently, and 
with absolute truth, that the American 
flour miller competes in foreign markets 
with locally milled flour, produced either 
from American, Canadian, Argentine or 
even locally grown wheat, and that flour 
delivered in foreign markets by local 
millers is then in first class condition in 
every respect, and from that point of 
view is preferable to American flour that 
has travelled across the American conti- 
nent and across the Atlantic Ocean, sub- 
ject to damages and losses of various 
sorts that can, and frequently do, occur 
during transit. 

“For instance; flour on American rail- 
roads or lighters becomes damaged by 
rain water, and by contamination with 
other merchandise, such as_ kerosene, 
fruit, ete. During the ocean voyage, 
many shipments become seriously dam- 
aged by sea water, sweat, leakage of 
fluids from other cargo, and also by 
being tainted by fuel oil. In fact, it 
may be said that the use of fuel oil on 
steamers has brought to general notice a 
new and very serious risk. I have inves- 
tigated cases of oil taint which has 
caused flour or oatmeal to become unfit 
for human consumption. 

“Other taints occur to flour from be- 
ing stowed in the same compartment 
with certain other kinds of cargo, which 
give off strong odors, readily absorbed 
by flour and oatmeal. Bags become bro- 
ken during loading or delivery, with con- 
siderable loss of contents. All these 
damages are apart from those caused by 
what is generally known as ‘marine peril,’ 
and are not, therefore, covered by ordi- 
nary marine insurance. 

“It has often occurred to me to won- 
der what the millers would do if the 
controversies, lawsuits, and claims aris- 
ing from these causes were left to them 
for settlement. It is an extremely for- 
tunate thing for the export flour trade 
that in conjunction with the underwrit- 
ing of the marine risk there has been 
brought into existence an organization 
which relieves flour millers individually 
of the burdensome duty of policing the 
export transportation of flour, of rec- 
ommending and enforcing rules for the 
prevention of loss and damage, for the 
drafting and negotiation of agreements 
with importers and carriers for the clas- 
sification and adjustment of all of the 
various damages that occur to flour dur- 
ing export transportation, ahd for the 
revision of export bills of lading and 
shipping contracts. 





ments. 


ers have notified 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“It is somewhat amazing that there are 
millers and importers who, for a very 
small advantage, seem to be willing to 
adopt other arrangements for the Ps 
dling of these matters, which would have 
the effect of breaking up the present 
organization which has brought about the 
adoption of the present rules and agree- 
In the case of the flour trade, 
unity is strength. Co-operation of every 
miller under the same organization is 
essential. The flour assessors and sur- 
veyors, under whose direction these rules 
and agreements are enforced, are sala- 
ried men, and every miller knows exact} 
from what source these salaries are me f 
but millers are apt to forget these 
things, perhaps owing to the smoothness 
and economy with which the organization 
functions. 

“Inasmuch as this is a period of re- 
construction of trade after the recent 
war and its disastrous consequences, all 
exporting millers should reflect upon and 
consider the effect this unusuat organiza- 
tion has upon their trade relations with 
European importers, its wide activities, 
its trifling expenses to the trade, and 
the means whereby it is kept in existence. 
Millers should reflect at this time on the 
fact that there is no other trade organi- 
zation like it in this or any other coun- 
try, and that the percentage of expense 
has not been increased during or since 
the war, although’ the cost of the organi- 
zation and allowance to importers for 
damage have been doubled. 

“During my conferences with represen- 
tatives of the flour trade, steamship com- 
panies and members of this organization, 
many troublesome problems were solved. 
Many difficulties of the importers with 
regard to losses caused by transporta- 
tion were overcome, and plans were 
adopted for the continued supervision of 
arrivals of flour at European ports and 
adjustment and settlement of claims, in 
expectation of the resumption of a nor- 
mal export flour business. 

“Very satisfactory arrangements with 
principal steamship services were made, 
with particular reference to stowage and 
delivery of flour in fit condition for com- 
petitive sale and consumption. United 
States Shipping Board agencies and oth- 
their American sea- 
board offices regarding the adoption and 
enforcement of these recommendations.” 


W. QuackenBUSH. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puinapevpuia, Pa., June 4.—The flour 
market ruled firm early in the week, and 
mill limits were advanced in sympathy 
with the upward movement of wheat. 
When the latter cereal reacted, however, 
an easier feeling developed in flour, and 
the market at the close is unsettled and 
irregular, with buyers lacking confidence 
and holding off. Stocks on hand are 
small, but there is no disposition to buy 
ahead of well-assured requirements. 

There was considerable inquiry for 
spring first clears for export, and prices 
were advanced about $1 bbl, but foreign 
purchasers are indisposed to follow the 
rise. 

NOTES 


George H. Davis, representative of the 
Philadelphia & Lancaster Bag Co., will 
leave next week for Eagles Mere, Pa., 
where he will spend the summer. 

Frank Wanser, of the New Jersey bu- 
reau of standards of weights and meas- 
ures, urges legislation governing legal 
weight of loaves of bread and standardi- 
zation of containers for foodstuffs. 

Ernest Taylor, clerk of the Hancock 
Grain Co., who was recently shot when 
running from policemen whom he mis- 
took for highwaymen, has recovered suf- 
ficiently to be able to return to business. 


In order to improve conditions and 
stimulate business in the baking indus- 
try, bakers of Delaware and the eastern 
shore of Maryland and Virginia have or- 
ganized the Peninsula Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. Officers elected are: president, G. 
William Phillips, Salisbury, Md; vice 
president, Joseph Schaeffer. Cape 
Charles, Va; secretary, R. Clinton Phil- 
lips, Cambridge, Md; treasurer, A. L. 

udson, Georgetown, Del. The new as- 
sociation may become a branch of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

Samvuet S. Danie1s. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—There is. very 
little to be said of an encouraging na- 
ture as regards the local flour situation. 
The demand continues slow and unsatis- 
factory, buyers doing hardly any busi- 
ness for shipment from the mill, but 
rather meeting requirements by purchas- 
ing from resellers as wanted, 

May was exceedingly dull in local 
flour circles. Buyers operated with ex- 
treme caution all the time, and steadily 
refused to purchase more than was ab- 
solutely necessary to supply their imme- 
diate needs. It seems from present indi- 
cations that this policy will continue for 
a while, but depleted stocks will probably 
cause both buyers and jobbers to come 
on the market soon. 

The May option was a depressing fea- 
ture of the flour situation, and so far as 
can be learned everybody in this mar- 
ket was glad to say -by to its dis- 
turbing influence. Present conditions are 
favorable for renewed interest on the 
part of buyers, but all are in a waiting 
mood. 

The big bakers here are reported to 
have allowed their stocks to run much 
lower than usual, all en account of the 
erratic movement of the market during 
the past month. Jobbers have had so 
little demand for flour from retailers 
that their stocks have decreased but lit- 
tle; in fact, some of them have more 
flour on hand now than a month ago. 
Despite this, the feeling among the trade 
is general that not even a moderate in- 
crease in the demand for flour for mill 
shipment can be expected until the new 
crop situation is more clearly defined. 

It is said that very low prices for 
new crop flour have been made in a ten- 
tative manner during the past week or 
two, but offers were turned down in the 
belief that they were too high. Since 
that time, quotations on new crop flour 
have been materially advanced but, so 
far as can be learned, no sales have been 
made in this market. 

Today, in order to supply their wants, 
consumers are purchasing in small lots 
from jobbers, in some cases buying by 
the truckload, where normally they would 
buy a carload or more at a time from 
the mill. As they are able to purchase 
in this manner at considerably under the 
mill quotations for these flours, about all 
the business this week has been at second 
hands from resellers. 


LOCAL STOCK OF UNSOLD FLOUR 


To the surprise of most members of 
the flour trade, local stocks of flour June 
1 showed an increase over the previous 
month of 5,800 bbls. According to the 
statement issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the stock of unsold flour in 
the hands of jobbers and wholesale gro- 
cers, together with that in public ware- 
house, amounted to 28,224 bbls, com- 
pared with 22,468 on May 1 and $2,494 
on June 1, 1920. 

NOTES 

The Empire Food Products Co., Bos- 
ton, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital, to sell groceries at wholesale. 

The annual outing of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club is to be held June 11 at 
Lynnfield, Mass. The trip will be made 
by automobile, and a large attendance is 
expected. 

N. L. Hensley, vice president Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was on ’change this week. Other visitors 
were A. M. Blaisdell, secretary Blaisdell 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Dale Mc- 
Millan, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Louis W. DePass. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., June 6.—There was 
no special activity noted in the flour 
market last week, or any noticeable im- 
provement in the volume of business re- 
ported by the mills. The termination of 
the May wheat future turned attention 
to July, the latter showing sharp changes 
under conflicting crop reports and mar- 
ket factors, which were reflected in flour. 
Though demand came from a wide ter- 
ritory, bookings represented only small 
orders on which many buyers wanted 
quick shipments, indicating low stocks 
and close buying. 

Clear. flour was in demand from ex- 
porters, but mills had none to sell, so 
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business was out of the question in that 
direction. 

Durum buyers continue to pick up 
small supplies, but balk at paying ad- 
vancing prices. Domestic trade was 
more disposed to hold off than the for- 
eigners, the latter apparently being more 
pressed for supplies. Business continues 
mostly for car lots, and buyers generally 
are asking for immediate shipment. 

Mill sales of rye flour were extremely 
light. In view of the favorable crop 
prospect and current high prices of rye, 
nobody showed any anxiety to buy, pre- 
ferring to await developments. An oc- 
casional outside buyer comes in, but 
trade is mostly confined to local orders. 

Millfeed continues to move slowly and 
in a restricted quantity. Feeders are not 
pressing buying, though mills worked off 
supplies in mixed cars of flour to estab- 
lished trade. The output is generally 
sold up. Bran was the best seller, other 
grades moving much more slowly. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BRS WOM occccccccccccsss 11,150 30 
EMG WOOK cccccccccsccscce 17,640 49 
SMES FORE ccc wccdicvccecs's 10,445 28 
Two yearg ago ........06- 25,365 68 


NOTES 


G. H. Spencer, vice president Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., has gone to Hot 
Springs, Va., for several weeks’ stay. 


There remain in elevators but 19,000 
bus Canadian wheat, and operators ex- 
pect to see this cleaned out shortly. 


The Soo Canal report for May gives 
890,330 bbls flour as passing through it 
to the East. The movement of wheat 
shows 12,609,469 bus, and of coarse grain 
12,431,592. 

Operators in corn are out of the mar- 
ket and making no quotations. Some 
stuff is arriving to fill out old contracts, 
and when assembled will be put aboard 
boat and shipped out. 


Flaxseed futures took a sharp break at 
the opening today, but made some recov- 
ery later when selling pressure was re- 
moved. July closed with a loss of 214. 
Deferred contracts declined a net 4c. 


A. P. Walker, first vice president 
Standard Milling Co., New York, and T. 
Kissel, a director of the company, visited 
the office of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co. and also the exchange floor last 
week, 

The engagement of Allen Laird Good- 
man, vice president Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., to Miss Cordelia Isabel Col- 
lins, of this city, was announced last 
week. The wedding will take place in 
the fall. 

Elevator stocks of wheat are down. to 
500,000 bus, about evenly divided as to 
spring and durum. The steady shipping 
out operations are reducing supplies and, 
if kept up at the present rate, will soon 
empty the bins. 

.Grain receipts for May ran consider- 
ably under the movement for the same 
month in 1920 and shipments correspond- 
ed. The decrease was in wheat and rye, 
the other grain holding up comparatively 
well as against last year. 


E. S. Ferguson, local manager for the 
Kellogg Commission Co., will remove to 
Minneapolis in the interest of the con- 
cern. Max Rheinberger, now connected 
with the Tenney Co. here, will succeed 
Mr. Ferguson, it is reported. 


The demand for vessel space continues 
very slow, and the market lacks life. 
About the only thing being done in the 
chartering line is the placing of small 
lots of wheat and other grain. No big 
loads’ are being put through from here 
as, aside from oats and flaxseed, grain 
stocks are low. The water rate on wheat 
to Buffalo holds unchanged at 1%4c¢ bu. 


Closing basis for cash wheat today was 
as follows: No. 1 dark northern 9@37c, 
No. 2 dark 2@3lc, over July; No. 3 
dark, 7c under to lic over July; No. 1 
amber durum 7@l5c, No. 2 5@13c, pre- 
mium over July; No. 1 durum and No 1 
mixed, 5c over July; No. 2 durum and 
2 mixed, 3c over July. No. 1 mixed to- 
arrive is quoted 2c over July, No. 2 to- 
arrive the July price. Demand for 
durum shows signs of flattening out, bids 
today being reduced an average of 2@3c. 

F. G, Carson. 
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Joe: “’Ere, Curly! You know every- 
thing—what’s a cosmopolitan?” 

Curly: “Well, it’s like this—suppose 
you was a Russian Jew livin’ in England 
married to a black woman an’ you’d just 
finished a bit of Irish stew an’ was 
smokin’ an Egyptian cigarette, while a 
German band outside was playin’ the 
Blue Bells o’ Scotland—you’d be a cos- 
mopolitan.” a —The Bystander. 

There had been a certain amount of 
breeziness in the discussion, which cen- 
tered around the relative virtue and ac- 
complishment of the two sexes. “You 
men,” said the advanced young woman, 
“think a great deal of yourselves be- 
cause you think there is a shortage of 
your kind. Personally, I should not mind 
in the least living in a world where the 
men and girls were separated by an 
ocean.” 

The daring bachelor smiled at her. “I 





daresay you are right,” he agreed. “Still, 
in the event you mention, I’m certain 
that there would be a large number of 
women drowned.” 

—London Morning Post. 


* * 


His parents were what is popularly 
known as “high-brow,” but they also were 
good sports. So when he suggested tak- 
ing them to a restaurant in the market 
district of Boston, they agreed. The 
mother’s exquisite clothes stamped her as 
a society woman, but democracy reigns 
supreme at Durgin & Park’s. They sat 
down at the table. The waiter handed 
the mother a menu and then leaned con- 
fidently forward over the back of the 
chair and said: 

“Well, sister, what’s the good news?” 

—Indianapolis News. 
* * 


When Jones’s rich grandmother passed 
away, all his poverty stricken friends ral- 
lied about him with words of cheer and 
comfort; but Jones remained sad and 
dejected. 

“She left a last will and testament, I 
suppose?” murmured Jenkins carelessly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jones, “she left a will 
and testament.” 

They hung expectant while sobs choked 
back his words. 

“T,” he declared at last, “am to have 
the testament.”—Jack Canuck (Toronto). 

* * 


“Say,” remarked the peevish party at 
the table, “how long have you been work- 
ing in this restaurant?” 

“Six weeks, sir,” replied the waiter. 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
January 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,767 
February 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 
March .....- 10,196 7,059 9,338 8,207 @ 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 
April 8,332 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,493 
May .cccecceeee 8,084 7,171 7,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 eee 
June .....++0+- 15,630 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,512 7,405 6,800 
TUly coccccceeee 9,198 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 
August ......+. 11,196 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 
September ..... 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 
October ....... 12,545 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 
November ....: 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 ° 
December ..... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 eecee 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 
113,418 122,064 


*Ten months only. 


1916-17 
115,584 


1917-18 
114,642 


1920-21°* 
91,050 


1919-20 
127,644 


1918-19 
120,956 





Farm Crop Values May 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the farm values of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat and flaxseed on May 1, 1921 and 1920, in cents per bushel: 








r-—Wheat—, -—-Corn—, -—Oats—, --Barley—, ——Rye——, Buckwheat 
State— 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Maine ....cecceee eee ee 2 196 765 123 114 190 see eee 100 »=6150 
N. Hampshire ... ... vo 95 195 70 86110 eee eee TT ose eee owe 
Vermont ........ 154 260 91 190 68 124 120 220 125 190 112 177 
Massachusetts ... «--+ eee 86 187 60 120 eee eee 125 eee 135 ese 
Rhode Island .... ... eee 119 230 ,75 see eee eee 150 eee eee eos 
Connecticut ..... coe ee 100 211 67 117 gas eee 200 210 165 211 
New York ....... 125 «=. 255 81 200 55 4 4=6124 83 190 186 189 118 168 
New Jersey ..... 158 236 ,85 178 65 106 ose nae 87 188 ée8 oss 
Pennsylvania ... 123 237 76 #86176 52 109 78 162 114 +179 #120 = «161 
Delaware ....... 132 226 62 191 70 86126 oes eee 150 386157 one ons 
Maryland ...... - 182 266 75 172 63 118 rT re 147 178 125 180 
Virginia ........ 145 «246 89 197 71 #4126 ©«©612606«€©6168 8 «6129 190 114 189 
West Virginia ... 155 249 109 = 197 71 119 #102 157 #4#+«109 «$6159 109 170 
North Carolina... 151 280 94 213 76 126 122 ose 129 213 109 182 
South Carolina... 220 300 105 215 78 129 ie 288 300 os 
Georgia ...cc.ee. 193 252 99 200 74 #124 160 170 =. 280 
Wiorida ......008 o° ese 99 1838 72 125 oes 
MIE 06h cccveens 122 267 54 8=6161 37 =6101 58 150 106 176 123 174 
Indiana ......... 118 254 49 169 330101 62 155 100 177 150 170 
Illinois ........++. 120 8=©250 51 8169 34 96 60 153 116 186 
Michigan 118 255 64 167 35 107 57 161 106 183 89 176 
Wisconsin 118 243 60 156 37 97 58 149 «111 186 99 221 
Minnesota .. 103-271 41 149 27 91 44 143 104 181 90 150 
TowW@ 3 .ccoce 107 +=228 40 . 153 28 91 560 141 102 = 167 90 §©200 
Missouri 116 86.255 68 172 41 96 100 eee 100 170 #8 103 
North Dakota ... 108 277 44 168 23 94 35 141 *96 #190 
South Dakota ... 90 269 $2 «149 23 90 40 148 94 178 
Nebraska®....... 106 240 34 86149 27 89 43 114 92 168 
Kansas ......-- - 106 250 41 1659 33 94 26 8 0=6111 75 8 =6160 ees cae 
Kentucky ....... 139 260 77 #8195 60 121 112 200 128 181 104 8196 
Tennessee ....... 141 270 78 200 67 120 66 210 117 189 148 151 
Alabama .......- 156 282 99 211 74 #+#+180 #117 «29188 150 8 300 “~ eee 
Mississippi 133 271 102 214 65 123 ° eee e ° 
Louisiana .. es eee eee 95 199 70 118 e cee rT 
Texas ....-- coos 220 368 83 155 51 95 40 130 126 150 120 
Oklahoma . - 105 240 565 3=:153 48 91 97 120 63 167 
Arkansas .......-. 125 228 95 199 62 120 eee ose aos eee 
Montana .......- 106 §=6©300 70 208 48 102 75 8=6160 92 218 
Wyoming ......- 113 3=.239 67 205 61 129 111 240 128 # 214 
Colorado ......-- 93 214 54 155 44 97 48 149 92 176 
New Mexico ..... 131 8226 90 155 58 95 112 169 196 24% 
aoe e 150 196 100 120 ‘ cee eee 
100 244 126 227 59 8 123 84 174 108 ° 
260 282 135 360 78 #108 «6134 «171 oe 
90 237. 69 191 38 114 63 179 100 205 
Washington ..... 97 253 80 235 56 107 564 160. 100 220 ° 
Oregon .....++.++ 97 241 106 205 50 97 81 173 98 194 
California ......- 127 230 100 201 65 86107 568 1654 eee ene 








United States.. 110.7 251.3 59.5 169.6 
Plaxseed: 


a 


36.8 98.3 
Wisconsin, $1.58 per bu in 1921, $4.50 in 1920; Minnesota, $1.31 in 1921, 


49.2 146.4 105.3 183.1 115.9 168.8 


$4.40 in 1920; Iowa, $1.29 in 1921; North Dakota, $1.30 in 1921, $4.34 in 1920; South Dakota, 
$1.23 in 1921, $4.32 in 1920; Kansas, $1.28 in 1921, $4.25 in 1920; Montana, $1.02 in 1921, $5.90 


in 1920; United States, $1.257 in 1921, $4.482 in 1920. 
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“I beg your pardon,” apologized the 
peevish party. “Then it wasn’t you I 
ordered that steak from.” —NSatire. 

* * 


“Mrs. Van Gotmuch didn’t speak to 
me today. But I got even with her.” 

“How?” 

“I didn’t speak to her yesterday.” 

—Fun. 
” + 

“Now, then, Johnny,” said his teacher, 
“if your father gave you seven cents and 
your mother gave you six and your uncle 
gave you four more, what would you 
have?” 

Johnny wrinkled up his forehead and 
went into the silence for the space of 
several minutes. 

“Come, come,” said the teacher im- 
patiently, “surely you can solve a simple 
little problem like that.” 

“It ain’t a simple problem at all,” re- 
plied the boy. “I can’t make up my 
mind whether I’d have an ice cream soda 
or go to the movies.” —New York Sun. 

* * 


“Pa, what are ancestors?” 

“Well, my son, I’m one of yours. 
Your grandpa is another.” 

“Oh! Then why is it people brag 
about them?” —Boston Transcript. 
* om 

A Japanese “boy” came to the home 
of a minister in Los Angeles recently 
and applied for a position." Now it hap- 
pened that the household was already 
well supplied with servants, so the min- 
ister’s wife said, “I am sorry, but we 
really haven’t enough work to keep an- 
other boy busy.” 

“Madame,” said the oriental politely, 
“I am sure that you must have. You 
may not know what a little bit of work 
it takes to keep me employed.” 

—Christian Register. 


* * 


SOUNDS LIKE EINSTEIN’S THEORY 

Two gentlemen riding on a train were 
both very much intoxicated. 

First Gent: “What time is it?” 

Second Gent (after extracting a 
matchbox from his pocket with much 
exertion and gazing at it intently): 
“Thursday.” 

First Gent: 
get off here.” 


“My heavens, I’ve got to 
—Everybody’s. 

* #*# ‘ 

Two ladies visiting in Richmond en- 
gaged an old-time darky to drive them 
through the cemetery. 

As he went slowly past imposing monu- 
ments, he explained: “Here is where de 
fust families is. That is General 
Woods’s lot; next is Major Houston’s, 
next is Judge White’s”—each one with 
a well-known name and title. 

Finally he came to a part that told 
its own story of poverty, and he drove 
rapidly by without any explanation. 

Wishing to see how he would charac- 
terize it, one of the ladies asked: 

“Uncle Jerry, who is buried here?” 

“Dese here ain’t no ‘count at all; jes’ 
odds and ends, missie, jes’ odds and 
ends.” —Harper’s. 

& * 

“Oh, doctor, I am suffering so much 
I want to die!” 

“You did perfectly right to call me.” 
—Tid Bits. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








HEAD MILLWRIGHT WANTED FOR A 
3,000-bbl mill; steady position. Address 
4250, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 
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WANTED—FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER FOR 
day run, Murray-Corliss 100 h-p stationary 
engine; steady work all year; state wages 
expected; send references with applica- 
tion. Farmers Mill & Elevator Associa- 
tion, Devils Lake, N. D. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


There is to be an opening, very 
shortly, for a high grade sales 
manager with a leading milling 
organization to take full charge 
of its sales department in the 
distribution of its wheat and rye 
products; the sales will cover a 
territory in the central states 
such as Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio; such a man 
must have complete knowledge 
of the trade in that territory, 
know how to market these prod- 
ucts and co-operate in every 
way toward the building up of 
the business; knowledge of the 
manufacturing end not really 
necessary; very desirable city to 
live in; give experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted; corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. 


Address. “High Grade _ Sales 
Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Temple Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





MILL CHEMIST WANTED 


Central Kansas mill about to 
install a complete laboratory 
wants to engage a man to take 
full charge; must have excellent 
knowledge and good experience 
in this line of work, know not 
only laboratory end but be ac- 
quainted as well with milling 
methods; we do not want a man 
to check results but to get 
them; full charge, good salary 
and fine opportunity. Address 
759, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—LARGE MINNESOTA MILL, 
grinding wheat and rye, has an opening 
for a man who has.had practical milling 
experience; age under 35 years; applicant 
must be capable of working in all depart- 
ments in mill and willing to study and 
acquire knowledge to eventually fit him 
for responsible position; good opportunity 
for ambitious young miller; give refer- 
ences and full particulars in first letter 
as to positions previously held and with 
what concerns, bearing in mind must con- 
template permanent connection; if desired, 
all negotiations will be treated in con- 
fidence. Address 4255, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OF TERMINAL 
elevators; nine years’ experience in this 
capacity; references furnished. Address 
4247, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





HIGH GRADE MILLING 
EXECUTIVE 


Seeks permanent connection 
with reliable milling company 
as sales manager or assistant 
manager of large mill, or as 
manager of small mill; will ac- 
cept nominal salary with the 
right concern where _ results 
will be adequately rewarded; 
aggressive, reliable and_ thor- 
oughly experienced. Address 
4257, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; I am also a practical mill- 
wright and would take second run in large 
plant; can come at once. Address Adolph 
Cc, L. Wienke, Madelia, Minn, 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER IN SOFT, 
spring and hard wheat mills will be open 
for position for new crop. Millowners, if 
you need such a man, address 4249, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 
with mills desiring direct representation 
in eastern Ohio, southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. Address 4176, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS EXPORT MANAGER BY COMPETENT 
young man thoroughly familiar with ex- 
port business, Central America, West In- 
dies and Europe; now employed in export 
department of large Kansas mill; have 
worked up through wheat, order and ac- 
counting departments; will do other work 
in connection with export providing posi- 
tion has right opportunity. Address 4246, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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COMPETENT CHEMIST WITH LONG EX- 
perience in large bakeries and flour mills 
wishes position; can furnish the best ref- 
erences; am available June 15. Address 
G. L. Tintner, 269 Prospect Avenue, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


OPERATIVE MILLER WITH GOOD REC- 
ord and lots of experience wants position 
in medium-sized northwestern mill, where 
real work, combined with practical know!- 
edge, is appreciated. Address 4251, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED 
in spring, winter, Kansas and rye flours, 
open for connections with mill for New 
England territory, on salary and expense 
basis; wide acquaintance among the car- 
buying trade. Address 4243, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST—A CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 
two years’ laboratory experience wishes to 
come in touch with an up-to-date flour 
mill; am familiar with‘all standard meth- 
ods of feed and flour analysis; at present 
I am out of a position; splendid reference 
if necessary. Address 4253, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS BOOKKBEPER-ACCOUNTANT OR AS- 
sistant manager; 15 years’ office experi- 
ence, thoroughly familiar with milling and 
grain business; southwestern territory pre- 
ferred; now employed, would make change 
on 30 days’ notice; character above re- 
proach; Al references on request. Address 
4262, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AGE 
32, acquainted with car-lot buyers in the 
state of New York, wants one northwest- 
ern and one southwestern flour account 
on commission basis with small weekly 
drawing account; must be good flour at 
reasonable prices; references furnished. 
Address 4233, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN OF ABILITY AND COMPE- 
tent to manage office seeks position with 
a northwestern or southwestern mill to 
represent them in the East, having had 
10 years’ experience selling the car buyers 
in and around Philadelphia; am 39 years 
of age and can give the best of references. 
Address “Salesman,” 2935 N 27th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A MILLING BPXECUTIVE WITH MANY 
years’ experience in all departments of 
the milling and grain business, and with 
a splendid record as manager of good mills 
in the Southwest and Northwest, desires 
position as manager of large mill; can 
furnish best of references; available at any 
time.’ Address 4252, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, 300- to 1,000-bbl mill; over 20 years’ 
experience spring and winter wheat; age 
42; active, willing worker; keep mill in 
first-class repair; tactful in handling my 
men and I get results; prefer the West or 
Southwest; can come at once; best refer- 
ences. Address 4261, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER AND SU- 
perintendent in mill of 400 bbls up to 
any capacity, or as head miller and man- 
ager in smaller plant; have had large 
experience and get results; at present am 
mployed as milling superintendent in 
800-bbl mill, but desire to change. For 
particulars, address W. G., 4260, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


NATIVB HOLLANDER, WIDE EXPERI- 
ence in general merchandising, desires 
connection with progressive mill; willing 
to establish sales office in Belgium or Hol- 
land; available at once; credentials and 
reference A-1; remuneration commensu- 
rate with results produced; conservative 
first cost. Wire or write Mr, B., 736 First 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb. 


YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN GRAIN 
and milling business wishes position in 
sales department of a mill; energetic office 
worker, good stenographer, capable cor- 
respondent; efficient and desires position 
with a future for a worthy party; now 
working under sales manager in first- 
class Kansas mill; best of references, Ad- 
dress 4240, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


SALESMAN, WELL ACQUAINTED WITH 
the baking trade in Iowa, and now rep- 
resenting a winter wheat mill, is desirous 
of forming an exclusive connection with a 
representative northwestern mill; has a 
good following in the trade, and can se- 
cure his share of the business on a low 
cost per barrel basis; wants a mill that 
can do a quality and quantity business. 
Address 4230, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 









































UP-TO-DATE YOUNG HEAD MILLER 
wishes position with good concern; have 
had 14 years of practical experience in 
mill up to 6,000 bbis; can operate any 
mill from 300 bbls up very economically 
and efficiently; am well posted on all lat- 
est milling methods and can produce best 
results in hard and soft wheat mills; 
please give full information in first letter. 
Address 4259, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALES AND MILL MANAGER OF MANY 
years’ experience; thoroughly acquainted 
with sales and milling problems in all 
markets, desires position with responsible 
firm where educational facilities for fam- 
ily are available; steady habits and hard 
worker; prefer western states, but willing 
to go anywhere; excellent references from 
past employers. ‘Address 940, care North- 
western Miller, 215 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THIS IS THE TIME TO PUT STRENGTH 
into your sales organization; have been a 
profit producer the last 15 years; have 
built up domestic and export business suc- 
cessfully with strong following from trade 
everywhere; my sales campaigns are al- 
ways original, consequently successful and 
profitable; through the medium of this 
paper a mutually profitable connection can 
result. Address “Producer,” 4236, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


June 8, 1921 








‘Prices and demand 


— Daily cables world’s crops Examinations 
lea Worn and Studies 


Can we assist you! 


13 Wates Street ew vont Finance and 














SALES MANAGER OR MANAGER—OPEN 
for engagement, preferably on commission 
basis or percentage of profits, with good 
southwestern mill interested in expanding 
business with baker and family trade in 
eastern markets; the advertiser is 35 years 
old, married, now employed, thoroughly 
schooled in the merchandising of high 
grade flour, with successful record, and 
large personal acquaintance with eastern 
buyers. Address 4209, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


Accounts 
Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


and Kansas Pema} State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSA 


BAGS OF QUALITY 
ate. Wo * 
\"A Em 


ATLANTA>- NEW ORLEANS 
ST. LOUIS*DALLAS-BROOKLYN 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—A MILLER 
with credit or money; $25,000 cash or 
bankable credit opens an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a practical miller to control, 
operate and manage buying and selling 
end of newly built and installed 560-bbi 
Midget Marvel mill, located in an exclu- 
sive community absorbing the entire out- 
put and furnishing the wheat to feed the 
mill for continuous running. Address 
eres Bank & Trust Co., Bellevue, 

aho. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE 


One of the best known flour 
mills and milling business long 
established is offered for sale. 
The plant offers exceptional in- 
ducements to one wanting a de- 
sirable, profitable business. Un- 
excelled water power, satisfac- 
tory transportation and mill lo- 
cated so that it can grind 
spring, hard winter and rye 
flour, likewise having equipment 
for corn and barley and exten- 
sive feedingstuffs. Reason for 
selling is due to age of president 
and officers; all correspondence 
confidential. Address ‘“Excep- 
tional Mill,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, 
Chicago. 





MILL FOR SALE 


Southwestern 200-bbl Nordyke mill, 
excellent physical condition; favor- 
ably located for milling wheat in 
transit; reasonable terms to _ re- 
sponsible party; immediate posses- 
sion. Address 4242, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL FOR SALE OR LEASE 

Mill equipped for wheat and rye flour mill- 
ing; one of the oldest established mills in 
the Northwest; located in St. Paul, Minn; 
brands well established locally and in all 
of spring wheat territory; unexcelled rail- 
way facilities. This mill is the property 
of an estate ang can be purchased on sat- 
isfactory terms. Address 4263, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


SAVE MONEY 
with Richardson FOR GRAIN, 
Automatic Scales rex. 


RICHARDSON seas co. 
PASSAIO, N. J. 


There are no short 
cuts to milling prosperi- 
ty. Milling is a straight- 
forward business. The 





path to success is well 





defined. The miller who 
thinks he has discovered 
a new trick to beat a 
competitor is mistaken; 
every trick has been 
tried and failed a hun- 
dred times. Team work, 
straight play, and sound 
methods alone win. Chi- 
cago, June 29 and 30, 


July 1 


Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $4.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 














More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad ge covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill p i De not overlook 
delay, sho , decline i i syne A and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
upthe commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


No Collection 
No Pay 








MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE 

Long system roller mill for sale at public 
auction, 150-bbl capacity; on Smokey Hill 
River at Bridgeport, Kansas; ample water 
power; dam site 13 rods wide, 26 rods 
long; excellent condition; large millsite; 
$16,000 new machinery and equipment 
added in 1918; mill and dam in good run- 
ning shape; good open territory; two rail- 
roads in town. Sale at courthouse, Salina, 
Kansas, June 14, 1921, 2 p.m. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 60-BBL MIDGET MILL 
without extra machinery but in good con- 
dition, $1,000; one 9x24 double stand Nor- 
dyke & Marmon roller mill, $320; one 
2-pair-high Barnard & Leas feed mill, 
$200; one No. 3 McDaniels angle sieve 
separator, $215; one 6 ft 6 in by 26 in 
Willford centrifugal reel, $75; one 6 ft 6 
in scalper with wire cloth, $75. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 


Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


| meng to in fel United States by Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 
A. McWilliams, es St., Nashville, Tenn. Frank a. See. Nebraska 
N. McFarland, lise Maree St. . Dallas, Texas James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
N. Robison , Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. Bruno Koch, Williamsport, oie 
ds & Weaver, 407 So. 4th St. , Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


1 


T. 
C. 
a. 
0 
L. 


Canadian Representatives 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. “Winnipeg, Canada 

















Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. nee. oat 
books—Milling Lessons 75¢, Book o 

ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller nop Mill. 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, ete., 
best published, $6.50, fore $6.75 


Drawbacks 
The Fordney Tariff Bill 


will make necessary the collection of drawbacks 
on all Canadian wheat ground and Canadian flour 
blended in the United States for export. 
WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 
FOR MAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 


Without obligation, let us explain our service and 
how it saves your money and time. ; 


C.J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


J.W. VAN BUSKIRK, Pres. Established 1856 
8-10 Bridge Street W YORK 








Chas. E. Oliver, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 
a4 ft. 60 M Ib. 
semi -steel 


BOX CARS 2, "sors 


sulated. Immediate stock shipment. 
Locomotives, Rails, Tanks, Boilers, Engines 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Get big bulletin 290—Bargains. 











», POOR DAM FOUNDATIONS 


Dictate the adoption of the AMBURSEN DAM. 
135 built to date—67 on sand, clay or gravel. 


Send for Photos of Ambursen Dams in your vicinity. 


Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engr.-Constructors 
Atlanta New York City Kansas City 














